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PREFACE 





Tue present work, however faulty and defective it 
may be in method or statement, need not be prefaced 
by any apology for the subject with which it deals. 
A compendious account of Greek cults, that should 
analyze and estimate the record left by Greek litera- 
ture and monuments of the popular and public religion, 
has long been a desideratum in English and even to 
a certain extent in German scholarship. Until quite 
recent years the importance of Greek religion has 
been contemptuously ignored by English scholars. The 
cause of this neglect was perhaps the confusion of 
Greek mythology—that apparently bizarre and hope- 
less thing—with Greek religion; the effect of it is still 
apparent in nearly every edition of a Greek play that 
is put forth. Fortunately, this apathy concerning one 
of the most interesting parts of ancient life is now 
passing away; and since this book, the work of many 
years of broken labour, was begun, a new interest, 
stimulating to fruitful research, in Greek ritual and 
myth is being displayed in many quarters, especially 
at Cambridge. 

The comparative study of religion has received 
signal aid from the science of anthropology, to which 
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England has contributed so much; we have been 
supplied—not ‘indeed with ‘a key to all the mytho- 
logies, but with one that unlocks many of the 
mysteries of myth and reveals some strange secrets 
of early life and thought. The influence of such a 
work as the late Professor Robertson Smith’s Religion 
of the Semites has been and will be very powerful in 
this line of research; I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to it, as well as to the valuable treatise 
recently published by Mr. Frazer, Te Golden Bough ; 
nor can the interest and importance of Mr. Lang’s 
pioneer-work in this field be ignored. My own book 
has, however, a different aim from any of these; 
I have tried to disentangle myth from religion, only 
dealing with the former so far as it seems to illustrate 
or reveal the latter, and have aimed at giving a 
complete account of the names and ideas that were 
attached, and of the ceremonies that were consecrated, 
by the Greek states to their chief divinities. 

In these two volumes that are now appearing I have 
proceeded from the account of the Zeus-cult to the 
examination of the worships of Hera, Athena, Artemis, 
and Aphrodite, and of certain subordinate personages 
associated with them. This order seemed a reasonable 
one to adopt, because it is natural to study the cults of 
Zeus and Hera side by side, and because it is con- 
venient to group the other goddesses with Hera ‘in 
order to appreciate their traits of affinity and points 
of contrast. ; 

Partly to avoid the awkward accumulation of cita- 
tions at the foot of each page, partly to bring the literary 
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evidence before the eyes of the student in a sifted and 
methodical form, I have appended to the account of 
each cult a table of ‘Schriftquellen’ or references to 
inscriptions and classical authors. Though these con- 
siderably swell the bulk of the work I am encouraged 
to think that the labour will not have been wasted. 
It is vain to hope that these citations include all that 
is relevant and that my research has been nowhere 
at fault, for, apart from other difficulties, nearly every 
month brings to light fresh inscriptions that may 
modify one’s views on important points; the utmost 
I can hope is that the chief data hitherto available are 
collected here, and that I have been able to exclude 
what is irrelevant. 

As regards the archaeological chapters, I have tried 
to enumerate all the cult-monuments, so far as any- 
thing definite is known about them; this is not so 
difficult a task, as these are comparatively few. In the 
chapters on the ideal types of each divinity my task 
has been mainly one of selection ; 1 have tried to con- 
fine myself for the most part to those of which my 
studies in the various museums and collections of 
Europe have given me personal knowledge. 

It has been my object to restrict myself as far as 
possible to the statement of the facts, and not to 
wander too far into the region of hypothesis and con- 
troversy. One’s work thus incurs the risk of a dryness 
and coldness of tone; and the risk is all the greater 
because, while Greek mythology was passionate and 
picturesque, Greek religion was, on the whole, sober 
and sane. An emotional exposition of it may be of 
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great value for the purposes of literature; but for the 
purposes of science it is best to exhibit the facts, as 
far as possible, in a dry light. 

In the earliest days of my studies in this field, I was 
bred in the strictest sect of German mythologists ; but 
some time before I contemplated writing on the sub- 
ject I had come to distrust the method and point of 
view that were then and are even now prevalent in 
German scholarship; and I regret that hostile criti- 
cism of much German work should take so prominent 
a place in my book. I regret this all the more because 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude, which I warmly 
acknowledge, to the German universities, that were 
the first to recognize the importance of this subject 
and that open their doors so hospitably to the foreign 
student. 

My best thanks are due to the Directors of various 
museums who have readily aided me in procuring 
many of the plates, and still more to the many per- 
sonal friends who have kindly assisted me in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, especially to Professor 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, to Mr. Macan of University 
College, Oxford, to Mr. Warde Fowler of Lincoln 
College, and to Mr. Pogson Smith of St. John’s 
College. 

I regret that these two volumes should have 
appeared without an index, which it was thought 
convenient to reserve till the end of the third volume. 
I hope that the rather ample table of contents may 
to some extent atone for this defect. 

I may add one word in conclusion on the English 
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spelling of Greek names. Objections can easily be 
raised against the over-precise as well as against the 
over-lax system; I have compromised between the 
two by adopting for the less familiar names a spelling 
as consonant as possible with the Greek, while for 
those that are of more common occurrence I have 
tried to keep the usual English form. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


Exeter CoLLece, Oxrorp, 
December, 1895. 
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THE CULTS OF THE GREEK 
Ξ5ΙΑΊΤΕΒ 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE history of Greek religion, so much neglected in our 
country, is often mistaken for a discussion concerning its 
origins. The main scope of the present work is not the 
question of origin, but a survey of the most important texts 
and monuments that express the actual religious concep- 
tions of the various Greek communities at different historical 
epochs. Such a study evidently concerns the student of 
the literature no less than the student of the archaeology of 
Greece, although the subject has been hitherto approached 
rather from the archaeological side. The question of origins 
may be put aside, although it may be true that one does not 
fully and perfectly know the present character of a fact unless 
one also knows the embryology of it. Yet this dictum 
expresses more the ideal of knowledge than a practical method 
of working. In dealing with so complicated a phenomenon as 
the religion of. a people, it is surely advisable to consider 
separately and first the actual facts, the actual beliefs in the 
age of which we have history, rather than the prehistoric 
germ from which they arose. Again, this is the only aspect 
of the problem that directly concerns the student of the 
Greek world pure and simple, for the other line of inquiry, 
touching the birth of the nation’s religion, can never be 
followed out within the limits of that nation’s literature and 
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monuments. And there are especial difficulties attaching to 
such an inquiry, for the origin is probably much more remote 
than is commonly supposed, and the inquirer is generally 
dealing with an age of which there is no direct evidence. To 
reconstruct the primitive thought requires all the aid that 
can be supplied by philology, anthropology, and the com- 
parative study of religions, and so far the reconstruction is 
neither solid nor final. Great results were expected when 
first philology, with new methods and new material, was 
applied to the explanation of Greek myths and divine 
personages. The result has been meagre and disappointing, 
and this is perhaps due to three causes. 

First, the philologist was working under the influence of the 
newly discovered Sanskrit language, and his point of departure 
for theological deductions was the Vedic literature, which was 
considered to be primitive, and to give the key to the myths 
and mythic religion of Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs*. But the 
Vedic religion is already comparatively advanced, and gives 
but little clue to the origins and development of the religions 
of the other Aryan peoples. 

Secondly, the philology of many of the interpreters of 
Greek myth and religion has been often unscientific, the 
earliest of them belonging to that period when the phonetic 
laws of vowel changes were not sufficiently understood, and 
when it was only an affair of consonants, and the later of 
them merely skirmishing on the ground in amateur fashion ἢ. 

a Vide Maury, Hstotre des religions 
de la Gréce antique, vol. 1. p. 32. 

b Apart from the etymological dis- 
coveries about the name of Zeus, the 
chief contributions of philology to our 


knowledge of the origins of Greek re- 
ligious personages have been supposed 


of Saranyus would have been σερενιύς, 
which would have become σερεινύς and 
then ἑρεινύς : ᾽᾿Ερινύς unaccountably lacks 
the rough breathing, and contains an 
unaccountable long 1, which never inj, 
Greek takes the place of εἰ. And the, 
word Saranyls has the appearance of 


to be the identification of Ἔρινύς with 
Sanskrit Saranyu-s, and Hermes or Her- 
meias with Sarameyas ; these were first 
publicly put forward by Kuhn (Die Herad- 
kunft des Feuers, &c. 2nd ed. pp. 6-8), 
and have been widely accepted. They 
are condemned however by more recent 
philology ; the original form in Greek 


being a word of specifically Sanskrit 
derivation, which has not come down 
from the‘ Ursprache.’ Nor is there any 
foundation in Greek and Sanskrit my- 
thology for the identification ; for the 
story of Saranyus taking the form of 
a mare is not in the Rigveda, and may 
be a mere aetiological invention of the 
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Thirdly, the philologists have mainly devoted themselves 
to maintain the view that the myths are allegorical accounts 
of physical phenomena, and the mythic figures are the per- 
sonification of the elements and the powers of nature. It is 
often supposed that this process of interpretation is a new 
discovery of German science of the last generation; but in 
reality it is as old as the sixth century B.c.*, and was rife 
in the fifth-century philosophy, in the poetry of Euripides 
and the younger comedy, and is a constant theme of the 
later philosophies and the early patristic literature. Of course 
the modern writers have dealt far more seriously and fruit- 
fully with the theme, and by a comparison of the various 
groups of national myths, many luminous suggestions have been 
made of the way in which natural phenomena may be worked 
up into legends of personages. But as applied to the origins 
of Greek religion and the explanation of its development, the 
theory has produced only inconsequence and confusion ; and it 
leaves little room for foreign influences, for the possibility that 
a deity might have been borrowed as a fully formed concrete 
person, having among his new worshippers no physical con- 
notation whatever. The assumption explicit or implicit of 
writers of this school is generally this, that each Greek divinity 
represents some department or force in nature®, and the formula 


commentator, and the myth which has much valuable material has been 


been supposed to correspond, about 
DemeterErinys being pursued by Krenes 
in the form of a horse, has nothing to 
do with the Erinyes proper. The theory 
that Sarameya-s is to be identified with 
Ἑρμείας founders on the first vowel: the 
Greek equivalent should be ‘Hpepet-os. 
For the views expressed in this note, I 
am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Professor Macdonell. 

® Vide Schol. Ven. 72. 20. 67; Thea- 
genes sees in the Homeric battle of the 
gods the warfare in the elements, and 
the opposition of certain moral ideas. 

> In such works as Kuhn's Dze Herab- 
kunft des Feuers, &c., and in Schwarz 
Der Ursprung der Mythologie, in spite of 
mistaken etymology and interpretation, 


gathered and sifted, though valuable 
more for the general history of folklore 
and ritual than for the study of Greek 
religion. Of still greater scientific value 
is Mannhardt’s Wald- und Feldkulte. 

¢ Welcker, Gréechische Gétterlehre, 
I. p. 324, says ‘Aus Naturgottern... 
sind alle . .. persdnlichen Gotter 
hervorgegangen: the object of the 
history of Greek religion is, according 
to him, to discover the nature-origin of 
the divinity and to trace it out in the 
myths. The principle is accepted by 
Maury in his (Wstotre des religions de 
la Gréce antique, though his work 
is chiefly occupied with a statement of 
the historical facts. The method and 
subject-matter of Preller’s Griechische 
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which they often put forward, or at least appear to take for 
granted, is that the deity is a personification of that sphere or 
department. But it is doubtful whether this formula is ever of 
any avail for explaining the origins of any religion; whether 
‘the personification of a natural phenomenon’ is a phrase 
appropriate to the process which gives birth to the earliest 
religious conceptions of a primitive race*. The words suggest 
the belief that, for instance, the primitive ancestor of the Greek 
was aware of certain natural phenomena as such, and then by 
a voluntary effort gave them a personal and human form in 
his imagination. Something like this undoubtedly happened 
in the case of the personification of the mountain. Ordinarily 
when walking up Olympos the Greek knew well enough 
that he was not treading on the bones and flesh of a living 
being, and he was under no illusion ; then for purposes of his 
own he chose to personify it, knowing well that the natural 
phenomenon was one thing, the person another. But this 
was at quite the latest epoch of Greek religion, and exhibits 
probably a relatively late mental tendency or power. It is 
doubtful if the primitive mind could personify things thus, for 
it probably lacked this sense of the limits of personality, or 
the border-line between the sentient and the non-sentient, 
or the distinction between human natural or supernatural 
phenomena. The aboriginal Greek may have regarded the 
mountain, or the sky, or the stone as sentient °, possessed with 
power to help him or to hurt him; and may have tried to 
appease it with certain rites, without believing in a definite 
and clearly conceived person who lived in the sky or in the 
mountain. The superstitious man in Theophrastus seems to 
have held this view about the sacred stones which he daily 


Mythologie is based on the same idea. 
Perhaps the ‘best exposition of the 
historical facts of certain parts of Greek 
religion that has yet appeared, free from 
any theory about origins, is to he 
found in K.O. Miller's Hellenzsche 
Stamme. 

® Schwarz, in his Der Ursprung der 
Alythologie, takes a more correct view 


than many writers of his school, when 
he says ‘ fiir unsere alteste Zeit existirt 
der Begriff einer sogenannten Symbolik 
..- noch gar nicht,’ &c., p. 12. 

> Dio Chrys. Or. 12. p. 233 Dind. 
ὥστε καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν βαρβάρων πενίᾳ 
τε καὶ ἀπορίᾳ τέχνης ὄρη θεοὺς ἐπονο. 
μάζουσι καὶ δένδρα ἀργὰ καὶ ἀσήμους 
λίθους. 
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anointed with oil. A distinct stage would be that at which 
the man personifies the object, as the early Greek may have 
personified the Sun or the Moon, or as the late Greek personified 
Olympos: it is proper to this view that the definite person is 
supposed to be in or about the object, and has no action or 
life independent of it®. A third stage is that to which Greek 
religion, as we first know it, had attained: the object of worship 
is a personal divinity who may happen to reside in a certain 
sphere of nature and administer the laws of that sphere, but 
has a real complicated existence independent of it and not 
wholly to be explained in reference to the laws of it. Now 
those who have followed the physical interpretation of Greek 
divinities are rarely explicit as regards these distinctions. We 
are told that the etymological proof is complete that the 
various branches of the Aryan family worshipped the sky- 
god, because the various ethnic names of the chief god 
contain a root which means ‘bright’ or ‘sky’ (div or ἄγη)". 
But the question of great importance concerning the original 
idea still remains; does philology prove that the primitive 
Aryan tribes worshipped the sky as such—-as an animated 
thing, a fetish; or on the other hand as a personal being 
anthropomorphic and clearly defined, but with power and 
functions limited to the sky; or lastly as a personal god who 
lived in the sky, and was therefore called the sky-god (just 
as all the divinities living in the heavens might be called 
Οὐρανίωνες), but as one who could be detached from his 
element and exercise moral or physical influences elsewhere ? 

It would seem that we must have some sort of answer to 
these questions, before we can say that we have found the 
primitive Aryan idea of divinity, even though we may be sure 
that that idea was physical or derived immediately from the 
physical world. But the mere presence of the root ‘div’ in 
the various names of the chief god does not tell us at all 

Ὁ Oceanos and Gaea are instances of _p. 491, appears to be that the original 
such crude personifications. root dyu was applied first to God in 

> Welcker, Gréechische Gotterlehre, i. a spiritual sense and then to the sky; 
p-135-Preller-Robert, Griechische Mytho- but that the two meanings had become 


logie, 1. p. 115. Prof. Max Miiller’s fused in the divinity before the separa- 
view in the Scdence of Language, 2. tion of the races. 
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in what sense the sky was worshipped. Otto Gruppe— 
a desperate sceptic in regard to other systems than his 
own—maintains that it does not even prove that the sky was 
worshipped in any sense whatever by all the tribes, but that 
the root may have originally signified ‘bright’ and could 
serve equally well to form the word meaning sky and the 
word meaning God *. 

Now the name of Zeus is the only name in the whole of 
the Greek Pantheon upon which philology has anything 
certain to say, and what it says does not seem to amount to 
so much as was at first supposed. All attempts to explain 
the other Greek names of divinities, with the possible ex- 
ception of Semele and Dionysos, have been unsuccessful. 
Demeter was undoubtedly regarded by the Greeks at certain 
times as an earth goddess, and δῆ is a dialect-form of Γῆ, 
so that ‘mother-earth’ would seem to be a translation for 
Demeter in accord with etymology and ancient religious 
belief; but modern philology” pronounces this to be an 
impossible compound, and we have no right to say that 
the name Demeter means mother-earth. And if we do not 
know the meaning of Demeter, the case seems desperate with 
such names as Apollo, Artemis and Athene. 

Deprived then of the aid of etymology, the writers of this 
sect have tried to fix the original meaning of the god or 
goddess by an analysis of the various myths attaching to the 
personage. And the result is disheartening enough, and 
might discredit the physical theory. The whole realm of 
nature has been ransacked ; sun, moon and stars, storm-cloud, 
lightning, the blue sky, the dawn, the evening, have each 
in turn been taken as the substatice of this or that divinity, 
and very recently a French writer M. Ploix in an extra- 
ordinarily wrong book has proved that every Greek and 
Latin deity is the twilight. What is most remarkable is that 
the storm-cloud and the blue sky are sometimes found to be 
of equal use in explaining all the myths and all the cult of the 
same personage. 


® Die Griechischen Kulte und Mythen, pp. 119-120. 
> Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 80. 
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If we believe that in the background of all the various 
Greek religious personages, who in the clear light of Greek 
religion appeared as ethical ideal figures, there is a physical 
phenomenon, it may be useful to go on trying to find it. 
But though serious arguments. may be urged for this 
belief, there are two errors that are often committed in the 
investigation. In the first place the distinction is often 
ignored between the primitive idea and the ideas that were 
in the mind of the Greek worshipper of this or that historical 
epoch : for instance the writer often fails to note that Athene, 
who originally may have been the air, or the storm-cloud, 
or the twilight, was certainly never one of these things, or 
a personification of one, for the Athenian who sacrificed to 
her in any age of which we have distinct record*. The other 
is a serious error in logic: it is often argued that because 
a certain divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of that divinity 
can and should be explained in reference to that element of 
which the god or goddess is the expression. To what quaint 
results this method of reasoning leads we can best gather 
from Roscher’s article in his Ausfiihrliches Lexikon on Athene. 
Athene, according to him, was the thunder-cloud and her origin 
and career are thus explained: she is called Athene Salpinx, 
not because, as a goddess very inventive in the arts, she in- 
vented the trumpet, but because the thunder is loud and the 
trumpet is loud and a poet might call the thunder trumpet- 
voiced. By a parity of reasoning she becomes a goddess of 
war because the thunder is warlike, and she invented the ship 
and the chariot, because the thunder-cloud is often regarded 
as a ship and as a chariot. She also becomes a goddess of 
peace and the arts of life, owing to a very curious metaphor. 
The cloud was described as a woollen fleece; and wool was 
spun; therefore Athene appeared as a spinning-goddess. Now 
spinning implies a certain degree of intellect, therefore the 
spinning-goddess becomes the goddess of wisdom, social, 
political or any other kind; and her whole character is thus 


® Aristoph. Pax 410, 411 ἡμεῖς μὲν ὑμῖν (τοῖς θεοῖς) θύομεν, τούτοισι δὲ (Σελήνῃ 
καὶ Ἡλίῳ) οἱ βάρβαροι θύουσι. 
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deduced. One cannot help feeling the unreality of this, which 
seems the reductio ad absurdum of the physical-allegorical 
theory*. To preserve oneself from this, one may maintain that, 
even if we allow that a physical fact formed the background of 
the personal idea, the intellectual or moral concepts could be 
brought into it without any dependence on that fact, as the 
goddess might become the pre-eminent divinity of a progressive 
race that would connect with her name the various stages of 
their progress. Granted this, it must then be allowed not 
only that the question of origins stands apart from the 
question about the later historical facts, but that the discovery 
of the origin will often throw but little light on these. 

The great merit of the writers of this school is that they 
were the first who attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology. But the more 
recent study of anthropology has contributed much more to 
the explanation of mythology and some part of religion ; its 
pretensions are fewer, its hypotheses more stable and real, and 
its range of comparison wider. In the explanation of Greek 
religion by means of anthropological ideas and methods, 
English research has taken the lead; although there are 
many valuable suggestions tending to the same point of 
view in Mannhardt’s IVald- und Feldkulte; and the article on 
Dionysos in Roscher’s Lexikon is an important contribution 
to this inquiry. Taking Mr. Lang's treatise on Myth Ritual 
and Religion or Mr. Fraser’s Golden Bough as instances of 
recent anthropological work bearing on Greek religion, one 
sees that they deal less with the question of origins, or with 
the primitive thing or the primitive thought out of which and 
by which the Godhead was evolved, than with the question 
of survivals, the inquiry how far a certain part of the ritual 
and mythology of the more developed nations can be explained 


* As an instance of the confusion νεφέλα, a poetical description of the 
which might be introduced into the shirt of Nessus which wrapt Heracles 
interpretation of classical texts, by the in a cloud of deadly smoke. Paley 
application of the solar theory of myths, explains it as though Sophocles were 
we might take Paley’s absurd inter- unconsciously repeating the language 
pretation of Sophocles’ phrase in the ofa lost solar myth. 

Trachiniae (line 831) Kevravpou povia 
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by means of the ritual and mythology of savage or primitive 
society. The assumption is that primitive man spontaneously 
ascribes to his divinities much of his own social habits and 
modes of thought, and that mythology is not merely highly 
figurative conversation about the weather, but like ritual itself 
is often a reflexion of by-gone socicty and institutions. It is 
ritual that is chiefly the conservative part of religion. And 
in ritual the older and cruder ideas are often held as in 
petrifaction, so that the study of it is often as it were the 
study of unconscious matter, in so far as it deals with facts of 
worship of which the worshipper does not know the meaning 
and which frequently are out of accord with the highest reli- 
gious consciousness of the community. The anthropologist 
does not pretend to do more than supply us with a new 
key for the interpretation of certain parts of mythology and 
ritual, but the results of this new science have been already of 
the greatest value for the student of Greek cults and much 
more may be hoped from it; it has done much to explain the 
strange contradiction that often exists between the ritualistic 
act and the more ideal view about the divinity, and the study 
of a very important chapter in the history of Greek religion, 
the chapter on sacrifice, depends almost wholly on its aid. 

The account of the historical period of Greek religion must 
deal equally with the literature and the monuments; it is 
from the combined testimony of both that we learn what the 
religion was in reality to the people themselves, what were its 
processes of organic growth, what were its transitions from 
lower to higher forms. Both are records, but of unequal 
value. The literature takes precedence of the monuments 
because its testimony begins at an earlier date. 

The poems of Homer testify to a highly developed 
structure of religious thought, showing us clear-cut personal 
forms of divinities with ethical and spiritual attributes. But 
the contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that the 
Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropomorphic stage of 
religion at all, but were still on the lowest level of fetishism. 
This of course only means that poetry attained a power of 
spiritual expression at a far earlier date than did painting or 
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sculpture. But when Greek art was developed it became 
a truer record of the national and popular belief than the 
literature. For the painter and still more the sculptor was 
usually the servant of the state, executing state-commissions ; 
he could not then break away from tradition, but must 
embody in his work the popular view about the divinity, how- 
ever much he might refine and idealize. On the other hand 
the poet or the philosophic writer was far more free. He 
could express the aspirations of the few, could put forth 
religious conceptions such as are found in Pindar and 
Euripides reaching far beyond the range of the popular view. 
But the history of any religion is equally concerned with 
testimony such as this; for it has to deal with the twofold 
question, what was the average meaning of the religion for 
the. nation, and what ideal expression did it occasionally 
receive. And the latter question must often be discussed 
before we can sufficiently answer the former. For instance, 
it is not impossible, as may afterwards be shown, that the 
later popular view about Ourania Aphrodite was coloured by 
the Platonic interpretation of the title. 
' But the art and the literature were not mere records of 
the religion; they were forces that directly or indirectly 
assisted its growth. It is a saying partially true that Greek 
theology took its shape from Homer*. His poems were 
doubtless a great moment in that development from a stage 
of religious thought, at which the divinities were amorphous, 
vague in outline and character, lacking ethical quality, to the 
stage of clear and vivid anthropomorphism, of which the 
personal forms are plastic and precise. We need not regard 
Homer as a religious reformer, consciously setting himself to 
refine away the monstrous and primitive elements of the 
religion. The result is still the same; as the fruit of his 
poetic work and imagination the people inherited a higher 
and clearer religious view. The Greek epic poetry is probably 


4 Herodotus ina well-known passage Ἕλλησι, καὶ τοῖσι θεοῖσι τὰς ἐπωνυμίας 
somewhat exaggerates their influence δόντες, καὶ τιμάς τε καὶ τέχνας διελόντες, 
when he says of Hesiod and Homer καὶ εἴδεα αὐτῶν σημήναντες 2. 53. 
οὗτοι δέ εἰσιν of ποιήσαντες θεογονίην 
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the first national expression of the belief that the gods were 
concerned with the general interests of men; and to such 
a belief it was necessary that the gods themselves should 
assume a human aspect, in order that they should act in 
human affairs. We may believe that not only Greek poetry 
but Greek music played a part in this characterization of the 
divinities, this fixing of the types, as a particular mode of 
music, expressive of a certain ethical idea, became appropriate 
to a particular worship* It was long before Greek art could 
exert such an influence; and the national mind must have 
become habituated to conceive of the divinities’ in clear 
human outlines before the national art could so express 
them. But when it had attained freedom and _ sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the religious 
conception with a power greater and more immediate than 
any that the literature could exercise. It is here a question 
about the sculpture and painting that filled the temples and 
sacred places, and it is clear at once that no other product of 
the Greek imagination could be so public or so popular as 
these; if these then in any way transformed or refined Greek 
religion, the people in general would be reached by the 
change, and would be the less inclined to challenge it or 
view it with suspicion, because the sculptor and the painter 
in any public commission worked always within the lines of 
the popular creed. I may afterwards note some special 
instances in which their work can be proved to have 
ameliorated or in some way modified the current religion ; 
it is enough to say here that their refining influence appears 
in their choice of subject-matter, and as a result of a certain 
tendency of style. It appears in the former, inasmuch as 
the gross and barbarous elements in the myths and lower 
folklore intrude themselves but rarely even into vase-paint- 
ing, the lowest of all the Greek arts of design, and scarcely 
at all into monumental sculpture and painting. These dealt 


ἃ Athen. 14. 626 παρὰ μόνοις ’Ap- θεοὺς ὑμνοῦσι. The νόμος ὄρθιος was 
κάσιν οἱ παῖδες ἐκ νηπίων ἐθίζονται κατὰ proper to Athena and Ares, Plut. de 
νόμον τοὺς ὕμνους καὶ παιᾶνας, οἷς ἕκαστοι Π77π|5. c. 29 and 33. 
κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τοὺς ἐπιχωρίους ἥρωας καὶ 
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with the highest forms of the Olympian religion, which were 
free from obscenity and almost free from superstitious and 
obscure mysticism. Also the mere formal development of 
style, though guided perhaps by an artistic rather than 
a conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the religious 
feeling. The long continued schooling throughout the 
archaic and transitional periods had won for the perfected 
Greek sculpture of the fifth century its two primary 
qualities, its disciplined and ideal treatment of forms and 
its earnestness of ethical expression, the two qualities con- 
noted by the Greek term σεμνότης. Such a style, avoiding 
mere naturalism and emotional exaggeration, was supremcly 
fitted for the creation of religious types; and working upon 
these, it made the personages of the Greek polytheism more 
human and more real for the imagination, more ideal in form 
and ethical content. And it was truly said of the masterpiece 
of Pheidias, that it added something to the received religion, 
and that no man could conceive of Zeus otherwise than as 
this sculptor showed him. 

Taking then the monuments and the literature both as 
records and as formative influences in Greek religion, I 
wish to note the chief facts in the worship of each divinity, 
to distinguish when possible between the earlier and later 
stages, to mention the leading local cults and to give the 
general Pan-hellenic conception when such exists, taking 
account only of such myths as throw light on the religious 
idea, and finally to describe the main characteristic repre- 
sentations of each divinity in the monuments. 


CrAPITER. T; 
THE ANICONIC AGE. 


THE Homeric poems, as has been said, present us with 
a group of divinities not at all regarded as personifications of 
the various forces and spheres of nature, but as real personages 
humanly conceived with distinct form and independent action. 
We have no clear trace in the literature legend and cults of 
Greece of that earlier stage which is often supposed to precede 
polytheism in the cycle of religious development, a stage of 
panies of ‘numina’ nameless and formless. There is no 
evidence of this, as regards Greek religion, in the statement of 
Herodotus that the Pelasgians attached no names to their 
divinities, for Herodotus is in the first place defending an 
unscientific thesis that most of the Greek divinities derived 
their names from Egypt, and may be only referring to the 
primitive custom of avoiding the name of the divinity in 
ritual*% Nor are Hesiod’s lines, that speak of the thirty 
thousand daemones of Zeus, the ‘watchers of mortal men,’ 
any proof that Greek religion had passed through that earlier 
stage ; for Hesiod is often perfectly free in the creation of such 
unseen moral agencies, or if there is some popular belief 
underlying this conception, it is that which was attached to 
hero-worship; but however old this may be it cannot be 
proved to be prior in the history of Greek religion to the 
higher cult. At the very threshold, then, of Greek history, 
the religion is already clearly anthropomorphic ; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his God 


" Herod, 2. 52 vide Maury, Histoire des religions de la Grice antique, sub init. 
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under the form of a beast but under the form of a man*. 
He did not, however, as yet represent him in this form either 
in marble or wood, as a general rule. It is important to note 
that we have no express reference in Homer to any statue or 
idol in human shape, excepting the allusion to the idol of 
Athene Polias in Troy’. As to the reality of this there can 
be no doubt, for Homer tells us how the women bore the 
peplos in procession to the citadel to lay it on the knees of 
the goddess. She must, therefore, have been represented as 
seated, and with lower parts of human shape, and if the words 
in line 311, ἀνένευε δὲ Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη, refer to the image itself, 
then the head also was of human semblance. We note also 
that temple-building, another sign of the anthropomorphic 
conception, is abundantly proved to have been known to 
Homer's age by Homeric passages. We hear of this very 
temple of Athene on the acropolis of Troy, fitted with doors 
and bolts, and the Adivos οὐδός of Apollo at Delphi. But on 
the whole the poems of Homer supply us with sufficient 
evidence that the worship of his age was still aniconic; and of 
this we have abundant positive evidence from other sources. 
Botticher in his Bazmcultus® has collected the proofs, that 
among the objects which had no human semblance, but served 
as ἀγάλματα, or emblems of the divinity, the tree takes a very 
prominent place in many nations’ ritual. But we find in the 
earliest period of Greek religion of which we have any record 
that it is never the tree itself which is worshipped, simply in 
its own right, but the tree is regarded as the shrine of the 
divinity that houses within it; thus we may explain the epithets 
évdevdpos of Zeus!, and the legend of Helene Dendritis ?. 
Nor is it the tree as such that is the ἄγαλμα, but the stock or 
carved trunk, that is, the tree artificially wrought upon in 
some rude way. The ἄγαλμα of Aphrodite dedicated by 
Pelops was wrought out of a fresh verdant myrtle tree’. At 
Samos a board was the emblem of Hera®: two wooden stocks 
joined together by a cross-piece was the sign of the Twin- 
brethren at Sparta’, and a wooden column encircled with ivy 


8 Vide Note at the end of the chapter. © Vide especially the chapter entitled 
> 71. 6. 300. Umriss des Hellenischen Baumcultus, 
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was consecrated to Dionysus at Thebes 16, But more com- 
monly the sacred aniconic object is the stone, sometimes in its 
natural state, untouched by any art, as the λίθος ἀργός of the 
Thespian Eros™; but still more usually it is the wrought stone 
that fulfils the religious purpose. Thus Apollon Aguieus was 
represented by a cone-shaped column 51, and Pausanias speaks 
of an Artemis Patroa ‘ fashioned like a pillar’'°. And from 
the fragment of the Phoronis mentioned by Clemens 16, we 
learn that the ancient emblem of Hera at Argos was a tall 
column.- Other instances will be noted later. 

Now it is important to see that the view prevalent in the 
earliest historic period of Greece about these Aniconic objects — 
is more advanced than the view of primitive fetishism ; for 
they seem never, except in a few isolated instances, to have 
been revered by the Greeks as objects of independent 
efficacy, of nameless divine power, producing, if properly dealt 
with, miraculous effect. This may have been their aboriginal 
character, but they came to be adopted by the higher poly- 
theism, and, when it was no longer understood why the 
stone in itself should be sacred, legends are invented attaching 
it to this or that divinity of the local cult “Ὁ, Thus the Omphalos 
at Delphi becomes the stone of Hestia, and another sacred 
stone was holy because it was that which Saturn swallowed. 
Lastly, these objects are usually not regarded as the actual 
divinity but as the sign of his presence; although in the 
Arcadian worship of Zeus Καππώτας, which will be noticed 
below, the stone appears to have been named as if it were the 
god himself. 
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NOTE. 


The statement in the text would have to be modified if we supposed 
that the epithet βοῶπις of Hera and γλαυκῶπις of Athene meant in 
Homer ‘ cow-faced’ and ‘owl-faced,’ and that the goddesses were ever 
conceived by him as having the face of a cow or the face of anowl. Now, 
certainly βοῶπις ought to mean cow-faced, rather than ox-eyed, on the 
analogy of ταυρωπός, an epithet of wine in Jo (fr. 9, Bergk), and of 
Dionysos Orphic. Hymn 29. 4,and op more usually means face than eye 
in Homer. A cow-faced Hera may have been a form indigenous in 
Greece or imported from Egypt, and need not be explained by any 
reference to a worship of the moon. But Schliemann’s archaeological 
evidence is inconclusive: he gives on Plates A, B, C, D of Mycenae and 
Tiryns reproductions of terra-cotta figures and cows-heads, and he 
thinks he has found females with cows-horns protruding at the side of 
their breasts, and he calls these images of Hera βοῶπις; but, as the writer 
of the article on Hera in Roscher’s Lexzcon remarks, these terra-cotta 
figures may simply denote offerings taking the place of real cow-sacrifices 
(cf. images of little pigs to Demeter) ; and the horns at the sides of the 
female images are merely crude representations of arms. And Homer 
also applies the epithet to mortals, to a handmaid of Helen (//. 3. 144), 
to Phylomedusa wife of Areithoos (Od, 7. 10), and to one of the Nymphs 
of Thetis (cf. the name of the Oceanid in Hesiod, 7heog. 355 Πλουτὼ 
βοῶπις). Now there is no reason why it should not mean the same in 
all these cases. But in what possible not uncomplimentary sense could 
women be called cow-faced? Either this original meaning had been 
forgotten, and Homer applies it to Hera mechanically from mere tradition, 
and thence it becomes a term of meaningless praise for mortal women 
because properly an epithet of a goddess, or it means for Homer ox-eyed, 
with large lustrous eyes. Ineither case then Homer does not consciously 
conceive of Hera as cow-faced. Γλαυκῶπις stands on a different footing, 
for it need only mean ‘ bright-faced,’ and Schliemann’s ‘ owl-eyed ’ or ‘ owl- 
faced’ idols at Hissarlik are not owl-faced at all. 
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* Zeus: Hesych. 8, v. ἔνδενδρος" mapa Ῥοδίοις Ζεύς, Διόνυσος ἐν Βοιωτίᾳ. 

* Paus. 3. 22,12 in Laconia τὸ δένδρον ἔτι ἐκείνην σέβουσι τὴν μυρσίνην, 
καὶ Αρτεμιν ὀνομάζουσι Σώτειραν. 

5. Td. 3. 19, 10: the Rhodian women (Ἐρινύσιν εἰκασμέναι) διαλα- 
βοῦσαι δὴ τὴν 'Ελένην ἀπάγχουσιν ἐπὶ δένδρον : cf, Theocr. 18. 48 σέβου μ᾽, 
‘Edévas φυτόν εἰμι. 

* Festus, p. 37 Delubrum dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est, 
decorticatum, quem pro deo venerabantur. 
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> Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 40 P. καὶ τὸ τῆς Σαμίας Ἥρας ἄγαλμα πρότερον 


. ba A 
μὲν ἢν σανίς, ὕστερον δὲ ἐπὶ Προκλέους ἄρχοντος ἀνθρωποειδὲς ἐγένετο, 


ὁ Paus. 9. 40, 11 θεῶν δὲ μάλιστα Χαιρωνεῖς τιμῶσι τὸ σκῆπτρον ὃ ποιῆσαι 
Διί φησιν Ὅμηρος Ἥφαιστον. ᾿ 


1 Id. 5. 13, 7 διαβάντι δὲ τὸν Ἕρμον πόταμον ἄγαλμα ἐν Τήμνῳ πεποιή- 
μενον ἐκ μυρσίνης τεθηλυίας. 


8 74. 1. 27, 1, at Athens, Ἑρμῆς ξύλον ὑπὸ κλάδων μυρσίνας οὐ σύνοπτον. 


® Max. Tyr. Diss. 8. 1 γεωργοὶ Διόνυσον τιμῶσι, πήξαντες ἐν ὀρχάτῳ 
αὐτοφυὲς πρέμνον. 


10 Paus. 2. 9, 6 μετὰ τὸ ᾿Αράτον ἡρῷον ἔστι Ζεὺς Μειλίχιος καὶ “Aprepis 
ὀνομαζομένη Πατρώα, σὺν τέχνῃ πεποιημένα οὐδεμιᾷ, πυραμίδι δὲ 6 Μειλίχιος, 
ἡ δὲ κίονί ἐστιν εἰκασμένη. 


1 Td, 9.24, 3 ἐν “γήττῳ ναός ἐστιν Ἡρακλέους... ὄντος οὐχὶ ἀγάλματος 
ee , Se eee οὐ Τὰ 
σὺν τέχνῃ, λίθου δὲ ἀργοῦ κατὰ τὸ ἀρχαΐον.. 


2 Td, 9. 27, 1 θεῶν δὲ οἱ Θεσπιεῖς τιμῶσιν ΓἜρωτα μάλιστα ἐξ ἀρχῆς, 
καί σφισιν ἄγαλμα παλαιότατόν ἐστιν ἀργὸς λίθος. 
ryan ws PY 


8 Td. 9. 38, τ, at Orchomenos in Boeotia, τὰς μὲν δὴ πέτρας (ἀγάλματα 
Χαρίτων) σέβουσί τε μάλιστα καὶ τῷ 'Ἑτεοκλεῖ αὐτὰς πεσεῖν ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ 
, 
φασίν. 


14. Td. 2. 31, 4 τὸν δὲ ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ ναοῦ λίθον καλούμενον δὲ ἱερὸν εἶναι 


λέγουσιν ἐφ᾽ οὗ ποτὲ ἄνδρες Τροιζηνίων ἐννέα ᾿Ορέστην ἐκάθηραν. 


16. Tertullian, Agolog. 16 Quanto dislinguitur a crucis stipite Pallas 
Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 


16 Clem. Alex. S/romat. Ὁ. 418 Ῥ, πρὶν γοῦν ἀκριβωθῆναι τὰς τῶν 
ἀγαλμάτων σχέσεις κίονας ἱστάντες of παλαιοὶ ἔσεβον .. . γμάφει γοῦν ὁ τὴν 


Φορωνίδα ποιήσας, 


Καλλιθόη κλειδοῦχος ᾿ολυμπιάδυς βασιλείης 
Ἥρης ᾿Αργείης ἢ στέμμασι καὶ θυσάνοισι 
πρώτη ἐκόσμησεν περὶ κίονα μακρὸν ἀνάσσης. 
τό. : Εὐριπίδης ἐν ᾿Αντιόπῃ φησὶν 
ἔνδον δὲ θαλάμοις βουκόλον 


- n \ a7 a 
κομωντα κισσῷ στυλὸν Εὐίου θεοῦ. 


17 Plutarch, De Frat. Amor. ad init. τὰ παλαιὰ τῶν Διοσκούρων ἀφιδρύματα 
οἱ Σπαρτιᾶται δόκανα καλοῦσιν ἔστι δὲ δύο ξύλα παράλληλα δυσὶ πλαγίοις ἐπε- 
ζευγμένα. 
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8 Athen. p. 614 (quoting from the Dedias of Semos) ἔρχεται... 
εἰς Δῆλον... ἦλθε καὶ εἰς τὸ Anrdov... ἰδὼν δὲ αὐτὸ (τὸ ἄγαλμα) ξύλινον 
wy ‘ 
ἄμορφον παραδόξως ἐγέλασεν. 

19 Paus. 10. 24, 6 λίθος ἐστὶν οὐ μέγας" τούτου καὶ ἔλαιον ὁσημέραι κατα- 
χέουσι, καὶ κατὰ ἑορτὴν ἑκάστην ἔρια ἐπιτιθέασι τὰ ἀργά. 

20 Damasce. vita 7914, (Bibl. Graec. Script. Didot p. 131) τῶν βαιτύλων 
ἄλλον ἄλλῳ ἀνακεῖσθαι θεῷ Κρόνῳ Διὶ ᾿Ηλίῳ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις. 

31 Farpocrat, ς, Ὁ. ᾿Αγυιᾶς, ᾿Αγυιεὺς δέ ἐστι κίων εἰς ὀξὺ λήγων, ὃν ἱστᾶσι 
πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν" ἰδίους δὲ εἶναί φασιν αὐτοὺς ᾿Απύλλωνος. 

p ρ 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ICONIC AGE. 


IT is important for the history of Greek cult to consider 
the question when the object first became iconic, or when the 
process of art had advanced so far as to make idolatry possible. 
The wooden εἰκών is at least as early as Homer's period; and 
while a certain artistic record begins from the latter half of 
the seventh century, the works of Daedalus belong to the 
prehistoric age, and may roughly be assigned to the ninth 
century. But according to tradition, the wooden idols 
attributed to Daedalus were not the most primitive in form. 
We may go then still further back for the beginnings of 
iconism in Greek worship. 

The uncouth human-shaped idols found on the ruins of 
Troy and Mycenae give us no clue for the present question, 
since we do not know their date even approximately, and we do 
not know whether in the remotest degree they were Greek in 
origin; the most developed is almost certainly Babylonian. 
The iconic impulse probably came from the East, for from 
the tenth century onwards the fame of the carved idols of 
Egypt and Assyria must have been spreading through the 
Greek world; the impulse may have come thence, but not the 
prevalent form, as I have elsewhere tried to show %, though 
certain special types can be traced to an Oriental model. 

Much of the idol-work of Egypt and Assyria was therio- 
morphic—whereas the earliest image under which the Greek 
divinity proper was figured was the image of man. The 
instances to the contrary that may be quoted are of insufficient 


® Archaeol. Review, November 1888, p. 167. 
C2 
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weight to disprove this, for we know nothing certain about 
any monument that showed Hera as cow-headed, or Athene 
as owl-eyed ; the bull-headed Dionysos-Zagreus is compara- 
tively late—or is at all events not the earliest conception of 
Dionysos. We have a doubtful record in Pausanias of 
a horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, the existence of this 
strangely-shaped idol being only attested by vague popular 
tradition»; and lastly a more certain account of the idol of 
Eurynome near Phigaleia, a mysterious goddess who was 
probably a primitive form of Artemis, and who was represented 
half-woman, half-fish. If we assume this to be a genuinely 
Hellenic divinity, this representation is the only real exception 
to the principle just mentioned. 

At the earliest stage of iconism, of which literature or monu- 
ments have left record, we find the form of the god darkly 
emerging from the inorganic block, the λίθος ξεστός, but the 
features of this embryo form are human. 

It concerns the history of the people’s religion to devour in 
what way the image was regarded. Was it regarded merely as 
a symbol bringing home to the senses the invisible and remote 
divinity? Probably this was never the popular view, nor was it 
the original. We may believe that for the early and uncultivated 
Greek, as for all less advanced peoples, ‘the nature and power of 
the divinity were there in the image®.’ It is hard indeed to find 
any passage that establishes the exact identity of the deity and 
the image in ancient belief, but many show the view that the 
statue was in the most intimate sense the shrine or the ἕδος of 
the divinity, and often animated by its presence. The statue 
of Hera turned aside when the blood of the Sybarites was 
shed at her altar*; and Iphigenia in Euripides’ play declares 
that the idol of Artemis showed the same aversion when the 


5 Lenormant, Antiguités dela Troade, Gorgon that appears on early vases, 


p- 21-23. Schliemann’s //os, p. 288. 
Schomann’s Griechische Alterthiimer, 
2. pp. 174-175. 

> The view of Milchhofer (Anfange d. 
Kunst in Griechenl. pp. 60-62), that this 
Demeter is identical with a horse-headed 


will be discussed in the chapter on 
Demeter. 

° De La _ Saussay’s 
schichte, vol. τ. p. 54. 

4 Athenae. p. 521, 


heligionsge- 
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matricide Orestes drew near ὦ, and when the suppliants were 
dragged away to slaughter from the feet of the Palladion® of 
Siris, the goddess closed her eyes. The practice of chaining 
statues to prevent them abandoning their votaries illustrates 
the same conception. 

On the other hand, Greek literature is not wanting in 
passages that protest against the prevailing image-worship. 
The unreasonableness of prayer offered to idols was noted 
by Heraclitus’. Antisthenes of the Socratic School? declared 
that the image could teach nothing of the true nature of God, 
and Zeno? went so far as to deny the propriety of statues 
and temples alike. Even Menander?* seriously combats the 
belief that the divinity can be propitiated by image or sacrifice. 
Thus the great idea expressed by the Hebrew prophets and 
by the teaching of the earliest Christian Church had revealed 
itself also to the more advanced among the Greeks. But here 
it remained the idea of a few thinkers, and it developed no 
tendency towards iconoclasm in Greek religion. Down to the 
last days of paganism the image retained its hold over the 
people’s mind, and expressed for them more immediately than 
could be expressed in any other way all that they felt and 
believed about the nature of the divinity. 


a Tph. Taur. 1165. » Strabo, p. 264. 
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1 Heraclitus, Clem. Alex. Protrep/. p. 44 P. (Bywater, Frag. 176). 
τοῖσιν ἀγάλμασι τουτέοισιν εὔχονται, ὁκοῖον εἴ τις τοῖς δόμοισι λεσχηνεύοιτο. 

? Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 714 P. 6 Σωκρατικὸς ᾿Αντισθένης. .. οὐδενὶ 
ἐοικέναι φησὶ (τὸν θεόνν διόπερ αὐτὸν οὐδεὶς ἐκμαθεῖν ἐξ εἰκόνος δύναται. Cf. 
76. quotation from Xenophanes : 

eis θεὸς ἔν τε θεοῖσι καὶ ἀνθρώποισι μέγιστος 
οὔ τι δέμας θνητοῖσιν ὁμοίιος οὐδὲ νόημα. 

5. 70. O91 P. λέγει καὶ Ζήνων... ἐν τῷ τῆς πολιτείας βιβλίῳ μήτε ναοὺς 
δεῖν ποιεῖν μήτε ἀγάλματα. 

4 70. γ20 P:: 

εἴ τις δὲ θυσίαν προσφέρων, ὦ Πάμφιλε, 
΄ - a 2 FP 
ταύρων τι πλῆθος ἢ ᾿᾽ρίφων.. 


εὔνουν νομίζει τὸν θεὸν καθεστάναι 


εν" , ; , “ 
πεπλάνητ᾽ ἐκεῖνος καὶ φρένας κούφας ἔχει. 


CHAPTER: III. 
CRONOS, 


IT is generally believed that the worship of Zeus was 
primeval among the Hellenes, their ancestors bringing it 
from a common Aryan centre, and that in the popular 
religion no organized system of divinities existed prior to 
the Olympian. Stated thus, this belief is reasonable, and yet 
we must take notice of cults that were perhaps pre-Hellenic, 
or at least belonged to an earlier period than the developed 
‘Olympian’ religion and survived long in certain localities by 
the side of this. We have to account for the prevalent 
legends concerning Cronos with his Titan dynasty and the 
Titanomachia which overthrew them. The question of origins 
must here be glanced at, for on the answers will depend 
whether we shall consider Cronos as a real personage in 
tradition and worship. Welcker*, who maintains that Zeus 
is the starting-point of Greek religion, explains away Cronos 
very ingeniously: he arose from a misunderstanding of an 
epithet of Zeus—Kpovidns or Κρονίων : this meant originally 
the Son of Time, a figurative way of naming the ‘ Eternal’ 
or ‘the Ancient of Days.’ Ata pre-Homeric period this was 
misinterpreted and understood as a son of Cronos, a mere 
nominis umbra. This theory, though accepted by some later 
writers, was born of false philology, a misleading theological 
bias, and an ignorance of what is really primitive in ancient 
religion. It is strange, as Mr. Lang has pointed out, that to 
this shadow should attach the most concrete and carnal 
myths in the whole of Greek mythology—myths that speak 


= Griechische Gotlerlehre, 1, Ὁ. 140. 
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of a savage stage of thought, while the conception of the 
Eternal or the Ancient of Days belongs to a high range of 
metaphysic and religion. But the fatal obstacle is that Κρόνος 
is thus made equivalent to Xpévos,—an impossible philological 
equation. The Greeks for the most part kept clear of the 
pitfall into which Welcker and later writers have fallen, nor 
was the personification of time ever popular or ever received 
into the religion. : 
Another explanation of Cronos is also based on fals 
philology. He has been regarded” as identical with Helios, 
or as a kind of double of Zeus-Helios, and his name has been 
derived from κραίνω in the sense of ‘ripen. But the laws of 
vowel-change forbid the derivation, and κραίνω is not used in 
the sense of ‘ripen, nor is there any proof at all that in the 
early religion he is identical with Helios °, or is the double of 
Zeus. There is yet another theory that saves the primitive 
Greek religious world from the presence of Cronos—the 
theory maintained by Bottiger in his Kwszst-Mythologie*, 
that Cronos is simply the Phoenician god Moloch, the 
devourer of infants, who gradually fades away westward 
before the light of the rising Hellenic religion. Now the 
Greeks themselves must have found a strong likeness between 
the rites or character of Cronos and Moloch, for they 
identified the two gods. But they also identified Cronos 
with other Semitic, and even, as it seems, with Celtic divini- 
ties 19-13,15, And there is no proof or probable evidence 
that the Phoenicians brought this religion to Elis, where the 
god was worshipped on Mount Cronion, or to Athens, where 
we hear of a temple of Rhea and Cronos and the feast of 
Cronia; and it is merely begging the question to say that 


δ Aristotle, de Mundo, 7 Kpévov δὲ παῖς 
καὶ χρόνον λέγεται, seems to have been 
the first who brought the two words 
together. Eurip. Herac/. goo shows an 
uncertain reading. 

> Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, 
p- 71: in his later article on Kronos in 
Roscher’s Lexzkon he regards this deri- 
vation as doubtful. 


¢ His connexion with Helios is only 
attested by late and doubtful evidence; 
vide Ref. 8a. Such legends as the swal- 
lowing of the stone and the frequent 
consecration of meteoric stones to him 
cannot be made to support any solar 
theory about him. 

ἃ Vol. 1, pp. 221-222, 
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because the rites were sometimes savage and -bloody, there- 
fore they were not indigenous in Greece. Besides, how did 
Zeus come to be considered the son of Moloch, and how did 
Moloch turn into an apparently mild divinity to whom was 
consecrated a festival that seems to have been a harvest-feast 
where masters and slaves rejoiced together? At least the 
theory that Cronos was Phoenician leaves much to be 
explained, Whether originally native or originally borrowed, 
the legend and character of Cronos have a flavour of very old 
religion. The Hesiodic theogony shows a certain speculative 
system, but it reflects many genuine and primitive ideas; for 
instance, Cronos and Zeus, who are the heads of their dynas- 
ties, are both the youngest sons; and this must be more than 
the caprice of the poet; it is probably a reminiscence of 
‘ Jiingstenrecht, a practice that had vanished from Greek 
institutions, and seems alien to the moral sense of Homer, 
who holds strongly that the Erinys supports the eldest son, and 
that therefore Poseidon must yield to Zeus the eldest-born. 
Again, we have the legends of Cronos savouring of human 
sacrifice and savage morality, and we have no right at once 
to conclude that these are Oriental or foreign, since human 
sacrifice was an institution of the early Greeks, as of most 
Aryan tribes, and traces of it survived down to a late period 
of Greek history. Then we find him asa scarcely remembered 
harvest-god, from whom the Attic feast of Kpdvia?, a harvest- 
feast held in July”, is named ; lastly, we have the story of his 
overthrow by Zeus, and scant honour is paid him in historic 
Greece. These facts would be unique and inexplicable if 
Κρόνος were an abstraction, a mere personification. They 
can be best explained if we suppose him to be one of the 
figures of a lost and defeated religion; if the myth of the 
Titanomachy, which has absolutely no meaning as a nature- 


= Buttmann (Mythologus, ii. p. 54) 
supposes that the Cronia was not 
originally a feast consecrated to Cronos, 
but that the god in some way grew 
out of the feast; but the Scholiast on 
Demosthenes says that the feast was in 
honour of Cronos and Rhea, and we 


have no other evidence, nor any other 
probable explanation of the name of 
the feast. 

> There is no sufficient reason for 
Mommsen’s view that the Cronia was 
originally a spring-festival (Heortologie, 
P- 79). 
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myth, that is, as a myth of thunder and lightning and earth- 
quakes and volcanoes*, is regarded as a vague record of the 
struggle of religions in the Greek world. This is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of such myths as those concerning the 
sufferings of Dionysos, the hostility and the reconciliation of 
Apollo and Asclepios, the contest between Apollo and 
Heracles for the Delphic tripod, and the strange legend of 
the wrestling-match between Zeus and Cronos at Olympia B. 
One chief argument in favour of this view about the 
Titanomachy can be drawn from the myths concerning 
Themis, Prometheus and Briareus-Aegaeon. In the actual 
contest between the powers of Cronos and Zeus, these take 
a part favourable to the Olympians; and each of these 
personages was still honoured with cults in later periods of 
Greek history; Themis at Delphi, where her worship and 
oracular power preceded Apollo’s, Prometheus at Athens, 
and Aegaeon at Euboea*. Now the myth that accounted 
for the disappearance of an older religion would naturally 
account for the survival in cult of some of the older cycle 
of deities by conceiving them as having acted against their 
own order, and as friends of the new dynasty. And when 
one traces the application of the word Titan, one finds 
the word as vague as the ethnic name ‘ Pelasgoi, and as 
the one denotes nothing more than the pre-historic people, 


® The part played by Briareus-Aegaeon 
is inconsistent with Preller’s interpreta- 
tion of the Titanomachy as a contest 
between the benign and destructive 
forces of nature, a light and storm- 
struggle; and many of the Titanicnames 
are derived from roots denoting light 
or brightness. 

b Vide Ref. 1: this explanation of the 
legend has already been given by Prof. 
Robert in the new edition of Preller’s 
Griechische Mythologie, τ. p. 55, note 
2, sub fin. The view put forward in 
the text is more or less the same as 
was propounded by Leontiew in Arch. 
Anseiger, 1851, ‘ De Jovis apud Graecos 
cultu’: and is not inconsistent with the 


supposition that sometimes the Titan- 
name is only an older cult-name of an 
Olympian deity: vide M. Mayer, Dze 
Giganten und Titanen. 

9. Solinus, 11, 16 Titanas in ea (Eu- 
boea) antiquissime regnasse ostendunt 
ritus religionum. Briareo enim rem 
divinam Carystii faciunt, sicut Aegaeoni 
Chalcidenses: nam omnis fere Euboea 
Titanum {αὶ regnum. Dr. Mayer 
supposes Briareus-Aegaeon to be an 
older cult-title of Poseidon: but it 
appears more probable that Poseidon 
took the title occasionally of this older 
Euboean sea-giant: vide Callimach. 
Frag. 106. 
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the other may be taken as a vague term for the pre-historic 
god *. 

Lastly, the slaves have certain privileges at the feast of 
Cronos : now the analogy of the pre-Hellenic Paliki-worship 
in Sicily and the privileges of the slaves that this cult 
guaranteed them, may explain this. The dispossessed god 
becomes often the god of slaves, or at least the slave, being 
frequently the aboriginal man, claims and is allowed his pro- 
tection’. The violence of the struggle between Zeus and 
Cronos may then be the religious counterpart of the struggles 
between the men of the religion of Zeus and the men of the 
older cults. Then Zeus having succeeded to Cronos’ supre- 
macy becomes his son, perhaps by the same sort of fiction 
as that which made Dionysos, the Thrakian-Phrygian god, 
the son of Zeus, or Asclepios the son of Apollo. This 
hypothesis in no way disturbs the cardinal belief of Aryan 
philology, that all the Aryan tribes worshipped a sky-god of 
cognate name to Zeus; for the evidence only seems to make 
probable the prehistoric existence in Greece of the worship 
of a leading god called Cronos. That the worshippers were 
primitive Greeks or Aryans we need not say. What sort of 
god he was we may partly gather from the legends; the 
stories about him swallowing his children, and mutilating his 
father Ouranos, whatever their cosmic meaning or physical 
symbolism may be, arose certainly from very low depths of 
the mythopoeic fancy, and Mr. Lang aptly compares certain 
Maori stories about the separation of Heaven and Earth* 
As regards the ceremonies connected with his worship we 
know very little indeed. We are told that at Olympia! 
certain priests called Basilae sacrificed once a year to Cronos 
on the hill named after him at the spring equinox. At Athens 


® Dr. Mayer’s view that Titan is the 
singular name of a ‘ Haupt-gottheit’ 
appears to lack support: the name is 
found rather as an appellative of many 
divine persons. 

> Athenaeus, p. 639, quotes similar 
instances of the privileges of slaves at 
other festivals: at the Hermaea in 


Crete, at the feast of Poseidon at Troe- 
zen, and the Thessalian festival of Zeus 
called Peloria. The explanation sug- 
gested in the text would not so naturally 
apply to these. 

© Custom and Myth, p. 45, ‘The myth 
of Cronos.’ 
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a sacrificial cake was offered to him in the spring, on the 
fifteenth of Elaphebolion, but the feast of Cronia fell in the 
middle of the summer, and was regarded by Philochorus as 
a harvest-festival of ancient institution at which masters and 
slaves feasted together 2. 18. The Roman poet, Accius, may 
be exaggerating when he speaks of the wide-spread pre- 
valence of this festival in Greece; we hear of it only at 
Athens, Rhodes*®, and Thebes®, and at the last city of 
a musical contest that accompanied it. At Rhodes, if the 
Rhodian month Metageitnion corresponded to the Attic, it 
was a summer-festival, and it was about the same time of 
the year that offerings were made to Cronos at Cyrene’ 
according to Macrobius, when the worshippers crowned 
themselves with fresh figs and honoured Cronos as another 
Aristaeus, as the god who taught men the use of honey 
and fruits. So far all this appears to be harmless ritual 
proper to a divinity of vegetation, such as the later Diony- 
sos, and the sickle, the ancient emblem of Cronos, would 
thus be most naturally explained. The darker aspect 
of the worship, the practice of human sacrifice, is scarcely 
attested by any trustworthy record concerning any Greek 
community except Rhodes; but is an inference legitimately 
drawn from legend and from indirect evidence. The Greek 
authors of the earlier period who mention it regard it 
as a barbaric institution 1915, %; but if there were no 
ancient tradition connecting it with the Hellenic or Hel- 
lenized god, it would be impossible to explain why he should 
be so constantly identified with a Semitic and Celtic god to 
whom the cruel sacrifice was paid. And we have a detailed 
account given by Plutarch and Diodorus of the Carthaginian 
offering of children to Moloch, who was often regarded as 
Cronos*. The bronze idol stood with his arms extended and’ 
his hands sloping downwards, so that the infant placed upon 
them slipped off and fell into a pit full of fire that was placed 
beneath, and its wails were drowned with the noise of drums. 
This ghastly rite certainly travelled to Crete, where the 


® E.g. by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1. 38, Augustine, de Czv, Det, 7. 19: vide 
Ref. 14. 
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myth of the brazen giant, Talus, who clasped strangers to 
his breast and sprang with them into a pit of fire, attests the 
worship of the Semitic god*. Now the only recorded worship 
of Cronos, in any Greek community, where human life was 
devoted, was the Rhodian, and the ritual of this bore no 
resemblance to the Phoenician if we may trust Porphyry ὃ: 
a criminal who had been condemned to death was led outside 
the gates at the feast of Cronia and having been stupefied 
with wine was sacrificed by the shrine of Artemis Aristobule>. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was here any 
borrowing from Semitic religion. The statement of Philo 
that Cronos offered his only-begotten son as a burnt-sacrifice 
to his father 1 can hardly be taken as a record of a genuinely 
Hellenic religious idea, but we find the tradition of child- 
sacrifice in the Cretan story about the Curetes?®, and, as 
the Cretan myth of the child-Zeus and the mother Rhea 
points to Phrygia, so we find both in Crete and Phrygia 
traces of the worship of Cronos under the name Acrisius 35, 
and in the latter country also vivid reminiscence of human 
sacrifice in the stories concerning Lityerses the harvest-god. 
Possibly the sacrifice of Pelops is a Phrygian myth of the 
same origin’. : 

If Cronos was originally a divinity of vegetation, as seems 
most probable, a primitive people might have frequently con- 
secrated the human victim to him as to other deities of the 
same nature, and the fairly numerous examples of the belief 
that the horse was the embodiment of the corn-spirit might 
possibly explain the stories of his transformation into a horse, 
and the Illyrian custom of sacrificing this animal to the god 4 

As an earth divinity we might also expect to find him con- 
nected with the lower world and with the rites paid to the 


® Vide Mayer, Roscher’s Lexékon, p. not mean the ‘son,’ as Mayer supposes, 
1505. but only ‘the descendant’ of Cronos. 
> Mayer, 26. p. 1509, gives a wrong Both Pelops and Cronos appear on 
account of this ritual, confusing it with coins of Himera, but there is no proved 
the Cyprian sacrifice to Agraulos. connexion between them there; Head, 
ὁ The association of Pelops with 477:{. Num. p. 127. 
Cronos is doubtful; when Pindar, O2. 4 Ref. 21: Fraser, Golden Bough, 
3. 41, calls Pelops ‘Kpdémos,’ he need νοὶ]. 2, pp. 24-26. 
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dead; and the legend of his ruling over the isles of the blest 
and the departed heroes may be derived from this connexion 
of ideas. But it did not receive any expression in cult, so far 
as we know; we are told by Pausanias that the worshipper 
who descended into the grave of Trophonius at Lebadea, first 
made sacrifice to Cronos as to other divinities, but the con- 
text does not make the reason clear*. The attempt made 
to associate the worship of the dead at Athens and the Feast 
of Pitchers in the Anthesteria with an ancient cult of Cronos 
has been unsuccessful ὃ ; nor is there much better evidence for 
the conception of Cronos as a dream-god, who slept a pro- 
phetic sleep below the earth; the only direct record of 
any such cult of him is the line of Lycophron, a doubtful 
authority, who speaks of ‘ the altar of the prophetic Cronos’ 
at Aulis*4. A glimpse of the early chthonian character 
of the god is perhaps afforded us by the record of his sepul- 
chres in Sicily, where the idea of the entombed divinity 
appears to have prevailed®. We find the same concep- 
tion in the worship of Dionysos; it may arise from the 
singular ritual of the god, who is slain in sacrifice, or from 
a natural belief about the god of vegetation who dies with the 
fall of the year. Such a divinity does Cronos appear to have 
been, when we review the scanty facts concerning his cult 
which have been put together, and which on the whole are all 
we can glean at present after rejecting much that is late and 
spurious in the record. 

Much remains still to be explained. The worship of Cronos 
must have been far more widely diffused throughout the 
primitive land of Greece than the records attest; else we 
could hardly explain how the affiliation of the primeval Aryan 
Zeus to this strange dispossessed god came to be an idea so 
widely prevalent among the Hellenic people before the time 
of Homer. Where and how this fusion took place has never 
been satisfactorily discussed. Some of the facts might justify 
the hypothesis that the figure of Cronos was originally Phry- 
gian-Cretan; and that the idea of the affiliation of Zeus and 


a Vide Mommsen, /eortologie, p. 20 note and 22, 80; and Mayer in Roscher’s 
Lexthon, pp. 1517-1518. 
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of the fall of Cronos arose in that island and spread thence 
over Greece; at Athens, at least where the worship of Cronos 
is recorded, the prehistoric connexion with Crete is attested 
by many legends and cults, and recent discoveries prove the 
same of Olympia. The wide prevalence of the worship in 
Sicily® may be partly accounted for by the confusion of 
Cronos with the Carthaginian god. 

It seems then that at the outset of the history of Greek 
religion we must note, as an historic fact, the traces of earlier 
cults than those of the recognized Olympian cycle; some of 
which survive and take a subordinate place in Hellenic 
religion. 

The representation of Cronos on monuments is not a ques- 
tion of great interest for Greek archaeology proper ; for the 
monuments are mostly late that deal with him *, and there is 
no orderly development of his type, and his form possesses 
no spiritual or ethical interest at all, having been handled by 
no great sculptor. He appears to have been sometimes 
depicted as white-haired or bald, and a dark and sombre 
character, with traits partly of Zeus, partly of Hades, 
often attaches to him on reliefs and vases. The veil about 
his head and the sickle or pruning-hook in his hand are 
the attributes by which we can generally discover him. 
Neither the cults nor the monuments recognize that aspect 
of him familiar in poetry, as the god of the golden age. 


* The most interesting example of coin of Himera: Head, Hst. Mum. Ὁ. 
earlier representations isthe fifthcentury 127; Roscher, Lextkon, p. 1553, fig. 5. 
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REFERENCES FOR CHAPTER III. 


1 Elis, at Olympia: Paus. 6. 20, 1 ἐπὶ τοῦ ὄρους (τοῦ Κρονίου) τῇ κορυφῇ 
θύουσιν οἱ Βασίλαι καλούμενοι τῷ Κρόνῳ κατὰ ἰσημερίαν τὴν ἐν τῷ ἦρι ᾿Ελαφίῳ 
vi παρὰ λείοις, Ib. 8. 2, 2 ὁ δὲ ἀγὼν ὁ ᾿Ολυμπικός, ἐπανάγουσι yd, 
μη a ’ Ὕ μ' ) Ύ yap 
Ra ee vane Ge Se ee ey : Γ aT ee a 
δὴ αὐτὸν ἐς τὰ ἀνωτέρω τοῦ ἀνθρώπων γένους, Κρόνον καὶ Δία αὐτόθι παλαῖσαι 

λέγοντες. 


2. Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 7 (in the peribolos of the temple of Zeus 
Olympius) ἔστιν ἀρχαῖα. . . Ζεὺς χαλκοῦς καὶ ναὸς Κρόνου καὶ ‘Péas, 
Demosth. «, Τιμοκρ. p. 708 δωδεκάτῃ (τοῦ "Ἑκατομβαιῶνος μηνὸς)... καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ὄντων Κρονίων καὶ διὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀφειμένης τῆς βουλῆς, Vide R. 20. 


5 Delphi: Paus. το. 24, 6 ἔτι δὲ καὶ δόξα ἐς αὐτὸν δοθῆναι Κρόνῳ τὸν 
λίθον ἀντὶ παιδός. Cf. R. 19, ch. 1. 


* Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 3 θύει ὁ κατιὼν (into the cave of Trophonius) 
᾿Απόλλωνί Te Kal Κρόνῳ καὶ Διὶ ἐπίκλησιν βασιλεῖ καὶ Ἥρᾳ τε ἡνιόχῃ. 


5 Thebes: pseudo-Plutarch, Vita Hom. (Westermann, p. 23) οὐ πολὺν 
δὲ χρόνον πλέων εἰς Θήβας ἐπὶ τὰ Kpdma’ ἀγὼν δ᾽ οὗτος ἄγεται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς 


μουσικός. 


5 Rhodes: Porph. de Adst. 2. 54 ἐθύετο γὰρ καὶ ἐν Ῥόδῳ μηνὶ 
Μεταγειτνιῶνι ἕκτῃ ἱσταμένου ἄνθρωπος τῷ Κρόνῳ' ὃ δὴ ἐπὶ πολὺ κράτησαν 
ἔθος μετεβλήθη" ἕνα γὰρ τῶν ἐπὶ θανάτῳ δημοσίᾳ κατακριθέντων μεχρὶ μὲν τῶν 
Κρονίων συνεῖχον, ἐνστάσης δὲ τῆς ἑορτῆς προαγαγόντες τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἔξω πυλῶν 
εις οἴνου ποτίσαντες ἔσφαττον. 

™ Cyrene: Macr. Sad. 1. 7, 25 Cyrenenses etiam, cum rem divinam 
ei (Saturno) faciunt, ficis recentibus coronantur placentasque mutuo 
missitant mellis et fructuum repertorem Saturnum aestimantes. 


® Alexandria: Macr. Saf. 1. 7, 14-15 tyrannide Ptolemaeorum 
pressi (Aegyptii) hos quoque deos (Saturnum et Serapim) in cultum 
Alexandrinorum more, apud quos praecipue colebantur, coacti sunt. 
Cf. Athenae. 110 Ὁ (ἐγκρυφίας ἄρτος) ὃν καὶ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς τῷ Κρόνῳ ἀφιε- 
ροῦντες προτιθέασιν ἐσθίειν τῷ βουλομένῳ ἐν τῷ τοῦ Κρόνου ἱερῷ. 

886, Inscription at Beyrouth of (?)third century a.p. Κρόνου Ἡλίου 


βωμός, Rev. Arch. 1872, p. 253: cf. Et Mag. 426. τό κοινός ἐστι 
βωμὸς ἀμφοῖν (Ἡλίου καὶ Κρόνου) ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ. 
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* Οἷς, De Nat. Deor. 3. 17, 44 Saturnum vulgo maxime ad 
Occidentem colunt. Philochorus, Frag. Hist. Graec. 184 Κρόνον δὲ 
ἐπικεῖσθαι Σικελίᾳ, καὶ ἐνταῦθα αὐτὸν rerdpOa: cf. Arnob. Adv. Gent. 4. 
25 Patrocles Thurius ... qui tumulos memorat reliquiasque Saturnias 
tellure in Sicula contineri. Diod. Sic. 3. 61 δυναστεῦσαι δέ φασι τὸν 
Κρόνον κατὰ Σικελίαν καὶ Διβύην, ἔτι δὲ τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν καὶ τὸ σύνολον ἐν τοῖς πρὸς 
ἑσπέραν τύποις συστήσασθαι τὴν βασιλείαν, κατά τε τὴν Σικελίαν καὶ τὰ πρὸς 
ἑσπέραν νεύοντα μέρη πολλοὺς τῶν ὑψηλῶν τόπων ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου Κρόνια προσ- 
αγορεύεσθαι. Cf. Plut. De Js. ef Osir. p. 378 E τοὺς δὲ πρὸς ἑσπέραν 
οἰκοῦντας ἱστορεῖ Θεόπομπος ἡγεῖσθαι καὶ καλεῖν τὸν μὲν χειμῶνα Κρόνον, τὸ δὲ 
θέρος ᾿Αφροδίτην, τὸ δὲ ἔαρ Περσεφόνην" ἐκ δὲ Κρόνου καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτης γεν- 
νᾶσθαι πάντα. 

10 Diod. Sic, 13. 86 ᾿Αμίλκας δὲ... κατὰ τὸ πάτριον ἔθος τῷ μὲν Κρόνῳ 
παῖδα σφαγιάσας. 


Ἧ Plutarch, De Superst. 171 τί δὲ Καρχηδονίοις οὐκ ἐλυσιτελεῖ μήτε τινὰ 


θεῶν μήτε δαιμόνων νομίζειν ἢ τοιαῦτα θύειν οἷα τῷ Κρόνῳ ἔθυον ; 
12. Soph. frag. 132 (corr. Scaliger) : 
νόμος yap ἐστι τοῖσι βαρβάροις Κρόνῳ 
θυηπολεῖν βρότειον ἀρχῆθεν γένος. 
13. Plato, Min. 315 C Καρχηδόνιοι δὲ θύουσιν [ ἀνθρώπους] ὡς ὅσιον ὃν καὶ 


δ δ: Σ ι Β ete 
νόμιμον αὐτοῖς, καὶ ταῦτα ἔνιοι αὐτῶν καὶ τοὺς αὑτῶν υἱεῖς τῷ Κρόνῳ. 


4 Diod. Sic. 20. 14 ἦν δὲ map’ αὐτοῖς ἀνδριὰς Κρόνου χαλκοῦς, ἐκτετακὼς 
τὰς χεῖρας ὑπτίας, ἐγκεκλιμένας ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν, ὥστε τὸν ἐπιτεθέντα τῶν παίδων 


> iy ᾿ ΄ ” , κω ΄ 
ἀποκυλίεσθαι καὶ πίπτειν εἴς τι χάσμα πλῆρες πυρύς, 


18 Dion. Hal. 1. 38 λέγουσι δὲ καὶ τὰς θυσίας ἐπιτελεῖν τῷ Κρόνῳ τοὺς 
παλαιοὺς [Ῥωμαίους], ὥσπερ ἐν Καρχηδόνι τέως ἡ πόλις διέμεινε, καὶ παρὰ 
Κελτοῖς ἐς τόδε χρόνου γίγνεται καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις τισὶ τῶν ἑσπερίων ἐθνῶν, ἀνδρο- 
φόνους. 

16. Krag. Hist. Graec.: Istros, frag. 47 Ἴστρος ἐν τῇ συναγωγῇ τῶν 
Κρητικῶν θυσιῶν φησι τοὺς Κούρητας τὸ παλαιὸν τῷ Κρόνῳ θύειν παῖδας. 

7 Philo Bybl. fr. 2. ὃ 24 (Frag. Hist. Graec. 3. p. 569) τὸν ἑαυτοῦ 
μονογενῆ υἱὸν Kpovos Οὐρανῷ τῷ πατρὶ ὁλοκαυτοῖ. 

18 Macrob. Sa/, 1.10, 22 Philochorus Saturno et Opi primum in 
Attica statuisse aram Cecropem dicit . . . instituisseque ut patres 


familiarum et frugibus et fructibus iam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur; 10. 1. 7, 37, quotation from L. Accius: 


Maxima pars Graium Saturno et maxime Athenae 
Conficiunt sacra quae Cronia esse iterantur ab illis, 
VOL. I. D 
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Eumque diem celebrant: per agros urbesque fere omnes 
Exercent epulis laeti famulosque procurant 
Quisque suos. 


19. Schol. Demosth. p. 113. 10 ἑορτὴ ἀγομένη Κρόνῳ καὶ μητρὶ τῶν θεῶν. 


3. C.L. Gr. 523, C. 7. A. 3. 71 ᾿Ἐλαφηβολιῶνος εἰ Κρόνῳ πόπανον δωδεκ- 
ὄμφαλον. 


3: Schol. Virg. Georg. 1. 12 Saturno cum suos filios devoraret, pro 
Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt, unde Illyrico quotannis 
ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis immergere. Cf. Paus. 8. 8, 2. 


* Phylarchus, Frag. Hest. Graec. frag. 34 (lo. Lyd. De Mens. p. 116, 
Bekker) ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν [Κρόνον] ἱερῷ, ὥς φησι Φύλαρχος καὶ Μένανδρος, 
οὔτε γυνὴ οὔτε κύων οὔτε μυῖα clones. 

> ῥΑκρισίας Hesych. ὁ Κρόνος παρὰ τοῖς Φρυξίν: cf. Et Mag. 5.ν. 
ἄλλοι δέ φασιν αὐτὸν Κρόνον εἰρῆσθαι, ὅτι πρῶτος θεῶν εἰς κρίσιν ἐπέβαλε. 
Et. Mag. ᾿Αρκέσιον ἄντρον τῆς Κρητικῆς Ἴδης. . . φασὶν ὑπὸ Κουρήτων 
ὀνομασθῆναι ὅτι τὸν Κρόνον αὐτοῖς φεύγουσι καὶ εἰς αὐτὸ καταδυεῖσιν ἐπήρκεσεν" 
οὕτω Ξενίων ἐν τοῖς περὶ Κρήτης. 


34. Lycophron 203 οἱ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ βωμὸν τοῦ προμάντιος Κρόνου. 


25 Diod. Sic. 1. 97 Μελάμποδά φασι μετενεγκεῖν ἐξ Αἰγύπτου... τὰ περὶ 
Κρόνον μυθολογούμενα καὶ τὰ περὶ τῆς Τιτανομαχίας καὶ τὸ σύνολον τὴν περὶ τὰ 
πάθη τῶν θεῶν ἱστορίαν. 


35 Hesiod, Ἔργα 5. 111 οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ Κρόνου ἦσαν, ὅτ᾽ οὐρανῷ ἐμβασίλευεν" 
ὥστε θεοὶ δ᾽ ἔζωον ἀκηδέα θυμὸν ἔχοντες. 
ἢ μον. εχ 
31 Philodemus, περὶ εὐσεβ. (Gompertz, p. 51 G.) καὶ τῆς ἐπὶ Κρόνου ζωῆς 
εὐδαιμονεστάτης οὔσης, ὡς ἔγραψαν Ἡσίοδος καὶ ὁ τὴν ᾿Αλκμεωνίδα ποιήσας. 


Hom. .71.15. 224 μάλα γάρ τε μάχης ἐπύθοντο καὶ ἄλλοι οἵπερ ἐνέρτεροί 
εἰσι θεοὶ Kpdvov ἀμφὶς ἐόντες. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ZEUS. 


THE study of the cults of Zeus is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of the history of Greek religion, for 
it includes the two extremes of religious thought, the most 
primitive ideas side by side with the most advanced; and 
nearly all the departments of nature and human life were 
penetrated with this worship. Although the figures of 
Apollo, Athene, Dionysos, and Prometheus are of more 
importance in the history of external civilization and of 
the special arts of Greece, yet no character in Greek religion 
has such wealth of ethical content, or counts so much for 
the development of moral ideas, as the character of Zeus. 
At times he seems to overshadow the separate growths of 
polytheism; and at times in expressing the nature of Zeus 
the religious utterance became monotheistic. 

The study of this as of the other Hellenic cults must consist 
in great part of an examination of the cult-titles, which must 
be carefully distinguished from mere poetical appellatives, 
and which on the whole are our most direct evidence of the 
ideas embodied in the state-religion. And the importance 
of the title in the worship was of the greatest ; for public 
prayer and sacrifice were never made to God in the abstract, 
but to a particular divinity usually designated by some term 
that showed what sort of help the worshipper needed and 
expected ; unless he addressed the deity by the right title, 
the help might be withheld; and a great part of the function 
of the oracles in Greece was to instruct the worshipper to 
what deity under what particular name he should pray. 

We cannot begin an account of this worship by noting the 

D2 
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locality or tribe in Greece whence it originated and was 
diffused ; Crete, Arcadia, and Dodona are important centres 
of the primitive worship, and different places may have 
contributed different elements to the story of Zeus, but the 
personage and the cult are aboriginal and common to all 
the Hellenic tribes. 

As we have seen, it is hard to fix the root-meaning, the 
original exact import, of the name, but we can distinguish 
the more primitive from the more advanced stages of the 
cult, if we accept the most probable hypothesis that the 
physical aspect of the god is the earlier, and that the savage 
character which is preserved in cults and myths is prior to the 
more moral and spiritual. The Cretan cult of Zeus Κρηταγενής 
or Δικταῖος 19, claims the first notice, for in Crete the 
religion of Zeus appears in a peculiar and embarrassing form, 
and the strange legend of the land maintained that Zeus was 
born there and died there: ‘Here lies great Zeus, whom 
men call God, says an epigram ascribed to Pythagoras ὃ. 
Bottiger, in his Kwzst-Wythologie, gives an excessive weight 
to this legend, and draws from it a theory worthy of Euhemerus 
ot Diodorus Siculus, in which Crete is maintained to be the 
cradle of his worship. It is impossible to prove and difficult 
to believe this; the value of the Cretan legend is that it 
illustrates very primitive ideas, though it may have little 
value for the history of the purely Hellenic religion of Zeus. 
A student of Greek history has to receive evidence from 
Crete with much suspicion; not for the reason that the 
Cretans were always liars, but because their cults and 
legends were often confused with influences from Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor. There are three chief points in the Zeus- 
legend in Crete; the savage quality belonging to that part of 
the legend which concerns Cronos and the swallowing of the 
stone: the Pyrrhic war-dance of the Curetes explained as 
a ruse to conceal the-birth of Zeus: the prominence of 
the Earth-Mother and child, and the birth and death of the 
latter. It is this third point that most concerns us here. 
Have we here, as some have thought, the germ of the Zeus 
worship that grew and spread over the Hellenic world? or is 
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this at all an integral part of the Hellenic Zeus-worship ? 
Probably not; the child-Zeus who dies, the son of Rhea, 
attended by the orgiastic rout of the Curetes, is probably not 
the Hellenic Zeus at all, but rather the Dionysos Atys of 
Phrygia—the child of the earth?, whose birth and death may 
typify the rise and fall of the year, and whose image, like that 
of Dionysos, was hung on a tree for sacrificial purposes”. 
This is Welcker’s theory’, based on many arguments and 
analogies: the Greeks from the mainland who came to the 
island found the child-god and his mother the chief figures 
in the native worship: the child was really Atys, akin to 
Dionysos, but the new-comers named him Zeus. We can 
find additional support for this view in certain features of the 
Cretan legend concerning the infant’s nurture; the goat that 
suckled him is especially associated elsewhere with the_ 
Dionysiac cult, and another Cretan legend, if we may trust 
the evidence of Cretan coins‘, regarded the cow as his nurse, 
and the bull-form of Dionysos was recognized in certain 
Greek cults. Stranger still is the Cretan story recorded by 
Athenaeus, that it was a sow that gave nourishment to the 
new-born god: ‘ wherefore all the Cretans consider this animal 
especially sacred, and will not taste of its flesh; and the men 
of Praesos perform sacred rites with the sow, making her the 
first-offering at the sacrifice’ %. Now the pig is nowhere else 
found in the ritual of Zeus, but was a sacred animal in the 
cult and legend of Attis-Adonis, Cybele, and the Aphrodite 
of Asia Minor, her counterpart ; and we may believe that it 
came into Crete from the same cycle, and was there attached 
to the child-god called Zeus. Lastly, we may note that 
Sardis also® had the legend of the birth of Zeus, and 
claimed to be the nurse of Bacchus; and the same story gave 
rise to the late worship of Zeus Γοναῖος at Tralles 15. 

At least the Cretan legend has little to do with the mature 

2 Possibly ‘the bald Zeus’ at Argos™ from Cronos hung it ona tree: fab. 139. 


may also have been an image of the ο Griechische Gétterlehre, 2, p. 218, 
god of the decaying year. &e. 
> This at least is the explanation 4 Eph. Arch. 1893, Πίν. 1. 16-25 ; 


I should suggest for the story in Hy-  wéde text, p. 8. 
ginus, that Amalthea to save the infant 
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and omnipotent god of Hellas, and received but slight 
recognition in Greek cult. It was reflected on the Arcadian 
Mount Lycaeum, where the myth of the birth of Zeus at 
Cretea, a place on the mountain, may be due to the desire 
of the Arcadian priesthood to contest the pretentions of the 
Cretan or to a mistaken? etymology. Also at Aegium in 
Achaea we find the legend of the goat that suckled Zeus, the 
name of the city itself being probably sufficient reason for 
localizing the Cretan story there. And we may believe that 
the mysterious child Sosipolis at Olympia*, who changed into 
a snake and terrified the invading Arcadian army, and was 
worshipped in the temple of Eileithyia with offerings of 
honey-cake, was the child Zeus-Dionysos ; for elsewhere Zeus 
bore this very title of the ‘Saviour of the City, and the 
image of the child in the Olympian temple bore the horn of 
Amalthea in its hand, and moreover we have clear proof of 
the early connexion between Crete and Olympia °. 

We can better study the very early and primitive phase of 
the Zeus-worship at Dodona and in Arcadia. The Dodo- 
nean'® is graphically described in Homer's lines: ‘King 
Zeus, Pelasgian God of Dodona, thou that dwellest afar, 
Lord of the wintry Dodona, and around thée dwell the 
Selli, the interpreters of thy will, who wash not the feet and 
who couch on the earth. This is the ‘Pelasgic’ or pre- 
historic Zeus, and his priests, who seem to have been called 
Tomouri from Mount Tomarus on which the temple stood, 
evidently retained the tradition of a primitive fashion of life. 
It is noteworthy that one form of divination® at Dodona 


a Paus. 6. 20, 2-3; 25, 4. 

> The view expressed in the text 
agrees with Prof. Robert’s view in the 
Athenische Mitthetlungen, 1893, p. 37» 
who points out that Pindar appears to 
know of a local ‘Idean cave’ on the 
hill at Olympia, and that the snake form 
is attributed to Zeus in a Cretan story. 

ὁ The only attested methods of divina- 
tion at Dodona were the interpretation 
of the sounds in the leaves, of the 
bubbling of the stream that flowed by 


the oak, and the drawing of lots from 
a pitcher; the ‘ Dodonaean caldron’ 
had nothing to do with divination, and 
there is no proof that doves played any 
part in it either ; when Sophocles speaks 
of the ‘two doves’ through which the 
oak spake to Heracles, he may be pre- 
serving a vague tradition of a talking 
dove, which dimly appears in Herodotus 
and Strabo; but it is clear that the dove 
had ceased to talk in historical times 
(wide note on p. 39, and 13 fhpa), 
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preserved the lingering traces of tree-worship, and illustrated 
the conception of Zeus évdevdpos, the god who lives in the 
tree and speaks in the rustling of the leaves; also that the 
aspect of Zeus in this worship, so far as the evidence testifies, 
was a physical aspect. In the fertile valley below this moun- 
tain of Tomarus prayers and sacrifices were offered to Zeus 
Ndios, the god of the fertilizing rain and dew!+4% And 
in the verses of the priestesses at Dodona, the idea of the 
eternity of Zeus was expressed as a physical idea and 
associated with the perpetual fruitfulness of the earth. 
‘Zeus is and was and will be; hail, great Zeus. The earth 
sends forth fruits, wherefore call on the name of mother 
earth 1k.’ 

Nowhere else was Zeus regarded, as here he seems to have 
been, as the husband of the earth-mother, for the name does 
not properly belong to Hera. The Dodonean earth-goddess 
must surely be Dione, whose worship Strabo was probably 
right in regarding as attached to that of Zeus in a post- 
Homeric period; for there is no reference either in Homer 
or Hesiod to her Dodonean power nor to her priestesses*. 
And if, as the hymn seems to show, she was a local form of 
the earth-goddess, she would have a natural affinity to 
Aphrodite, and also to Bacchus, who comes to be afterwards 
associated with her. 

It was only at Dodona that Zeus was prominently an 
oracular god. We hear indeed from Strabo that there had 
been an oracle of Zeus at Olympia, and the Jamidae, a 
noble family of soothsayers, were famous there in Pindar’s 
time 16. and Trophonius the prophet, whose cave at Leba- 
deia became the seat of an oracle after his death, was 
identified with Zeus®°. But these are obscure or doubtful 


® There is no proof that these 
priestesses, who seem to have become 
at a later time more prominent than the 
priests, were ever called Peleiades or 
Doves in any historical period. Herodo- 
tus merely tries to explain away the 
miraculous by supposing that the so- 
called ‘doves’ were once women; 


Strabo suggests that the name denoted 
‘old women’ in the Molossian dia- 
lect 131, Pausanias takes it for granted 
that the Peleiades were priestesses, but 
it is clear from his own statements that 
this was not a name used for them at 
Dodona at any period of which he had 
knowledge 15 Εν 
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instances. It was, however, always preeminently Zeus who 
sent signs and omens. The Ὄσσα, the voice in the air, is 
his messenger 1ὅ, and the sacred titles Εὐφήμιος, which was 
attached to him in Lesbos 18, and Φήμιος 1 in Erythrae, must 
have alluded to the idea, just as φήμη or ‘rumour’ itself was 
sometimes personified. And this power and function of Zeus 
are also marked by the title of πανομφαῖος, the god who hears 
all voices and speaks through signs, the title given him in 
the /iiad1*> and in the fine epigram of Simonides1*4, who 
dedicated a spear to Zeus of this name, probably because he had 
received some favourable sign for the battle. The god of omens 
was worshipped as σημαλέος on Mount Parnes?!, and we have 
record of the title τεράστιος 15, But Dodona was the only famous 
place in Greece where Zeus spoke through a temple-oracle. 
Its fame paled before the fame of Delphi; but it enjoyed 
high and enduring repute among the North-western Greeks. 
The Dodonean Zeus was celebrated in a Pindaric ode; and 
we find Demosthenes referring to its utterance for political 
guidance, and the worship of Dione existed at Athens at 
least as early as the fifth century. The inscriptions discovered 
in the recent excavations at Dodona® throw an interesting 
light on the functions of the Greek oracle and on the con- 
fidential relations between the Greek and his divinity. The 
most important is that which contains the question of the 
Corcyraean state, weary of intestine strife and asking by 
what ritual or sacrifices they may attain concord and good 
government. But usually the subjects of consultation were 
smaller matters, questions relating to health, doubts concern- 
ing the legitimacy of a child, or the desirableness of letting 
a house®. Of spiritual prayer or questioning we have unfor- 
tunately no instance, and we have as yet only one example of 
the divinity’s answer, which is free of ambiguity, and short 


ἃ Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, the priests who dictated the peculiar 
Paris, 1878; Pl. 34-39. Pomtow, in form in which the question was put, 
Jahro. fiir klass. Philol. (Fleckeisen) a form easier than any other for them 
1883, pp. 305-360. Collitz, Déalect-in- to answer. ᾿ 
schriften, 1557-1598. Ε ° E.g, Collitz, 1581, 1586, 1590, 

Ὁ It was probably, as Pomtowsuggests, 
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and sensible 15:τὸ στ The oracle revived in later times 
through its connexion with Dione and the encouragement 
given to it by Pyrrhus, and the festival of the Nata was 
celebrated with theatrical performances at least as late as the 
second century B.C. 

The strangest, and, in some respects, most savage, was 
the Arcadian worship of Zeus on Mount Lycaeum ??,— 
a worship that belonged to the pre-historic period, and con- 
tinued at least till the time of Pausanias without losing its 
dark and repellent aspect. In the first place, Zeus appears in 
it conspicuously as an elemental or physical power, namely, as 
a god who sends the rain; in times of drought the priest 
ascended the mountain and foretold and produced the rain 
by certain rites, the lofty summit from which the whole of 
the Peloponnese is visible serving as an excellent obser- 
vatory”*. But it was chiefly as a god who demanded and 
received human sacrifice that Zeus Lyceius was known and 
dreaded. The king Lycaon offered a human child on the altar; 
and Pausanias seems to darkly hint at the survival of such 
a practice when he declares that he would rather not speak of 
the details of the sacrifice. The rite probably accounts for the 
myth that Lycaon set human food before Zeus when feasting 
him unawares at his table; and also the myth that Lycaon 
himself was changed toa wolf was the counterpart of the belief 
that attached to the cult—namely, that some one among those 
present at the rite always suffered transformation into a wolf, 
and could only recover his human shape at the end of nine years 
by abstaining during the interval from human flesh. The man 
who entered the precincts of the altar died within a year, 
and inside them no man or animal cast a shadow 7?» 8-”, 
There is much that is mysterious in all this. The theory of 
Prof. Robertson Smith? is probable, that we have here to 
do with the cult of a wolf-clan, and that Zeus Δύκειος is the 
god of this clan. Lycaon, who sacrifices his son and who is 
transformed into a wolf, may darkly figure the god himself. 
The human sacrifice is a noteworthy fact of very rare occur- 


® Jb. 1587. compare ‘Religion of the Semites,’ p. 
> Article on Sacrifice, Zucyc. Brit., 200. 
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rence in the worship of Zeus; we seem to have a tradition of 
it in the cult of Zeus Ithomatas, to whom Aristomenes offered 
five hundred prisoners of war‘, and the tradition, and perhaps 
even the practice, survived in the Athamantid family at Alus 
and in the worship of Zeus Phyxios there *, and the legend 
recorded by Lycophron may be genuine, that a certain Molpis 
offered himself to Zeus Ombrios, the rain-god, in time of 
drought 829, Finally we have an allusion to the practice 
in the legend of Meidias and Zeus Idaeus preserved by 
Plutarch ἃ. ᾿ 

The rite of human sacrifice on Mount Lycaeum, and at Alus, 
whatever its original significance may have been, seems to 
have become connected with a sense of sin and the necessity 
for expiation, that is, with the germ of a moral idea”. 
We might perhaps be able to say how far this conception of 
Zeus Lycaeus, as a god who demanded atonement for sin, 
advanced to any spiritual expression, if the ode of Alcman 
that commemorated this worship had been preserved. As it 
is, the records that survive of this Arcadian cult testify only 
to its physical and undeveloped character, and the cult 
appears to have remained always without an image. 

It is necessary to collect other evidence that proves the 
physical or elemental quality of Zeus; and it is enough for this 
purpose to notice some of the epithets attaching to him in the 
different cults of which the physical sense is obvious, without 
following the various localities in any order. In reviewing 
these, it is to be remarked that scarcely any testify to Zeus 
as being a mere personification of the bright sky. We find 
indeed the epithets Οὐράνιος and αἴθριος ; but these need only 
denote the god who lives in the heavens or the upper air; 
the personal sky pure and simple is Ouranos rather than 
Zeus. It has been supposed that the term Ὀλύμπιος had 
some such feference, as though the word had nothing to do 
with any mountain, but contained the root λαμπ, and 


® Aforal. 306 f. Parall. 5. but he is not expressly called so as 

> The Zeus of Mount Lycaeum might Immerwahr (Die Kzlte und Mythen 
be regarded as φύξιος, the god of the Arkadiens, p. 23) wrongly supposes. 
exile who flees on account of bloodshed, 
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signified the ‘shining’ one*. The accuracy of this derivation 
is doubtful; but if we accept the derivation we need not at 
once allow that Zeus Olympius means Zeus ‘ of the shining 
sky, for the word may have originally denoted the snow- 
mountain, and the divinity may have taken his name from 
the special locality in this as in countless other instances?. 
The meaning of the epithet ἀμάριος, an important cult-term 
of Zeus and Athene at Aegium in Achaia, ought not to be 
doubtful Στ, It would be an Aeolic and Doric form for ἡμέριος, 
and would denote the divinity of the broad daylight °, and 
may be illustrated by the epithet Παναμέριος attaching to 
Zeus at Stratonicea, where as a divinity of the light he was 
associated with Hecate by contrast. It is possible that a like 
sense belongs to the word by which Zeus was designated 
at Lepreum in Elis, Λευκαῖος 555, the ‘white god,’ which 
Pausanias seems to explain by reference to an ancient plague 
of leprosy; a myth that may have arisen from the people’s 
etymology of a name that had almost died out among them. 
But it is far more probable that the Zeus Aevxaios, whom the 
Lepreatae only faintly remembered in the time of Pausanias, 
was really Zeus Lycaeus, the national god of the Arcadian 


® This theory appears first in the 
treatise De Mundo, p. 400 B, where 
Ὄλυμπος is derived from ὁλολαμπής. 

> For further discussion of the question 
vide p. 63. 

¢ An inscription of the Achaean 
league” contains the oath of federation 
swom by the Achaeans and men of 
Orchomenus in the name of Zeus 
Amarios and Athena Amaria. And 
Strabo speaks of the temple in Aegium 
as τὸ ᾿Αμάριον, the meeting-place of the 
representatives of the Achaean cities. But 
Polybius mentions a temple of Zeus Ὁμά- 
ptos (ὁμόριος is a mis-reading), erected by 
the men of Croton, Sybaris, and Caulon, 
in imitation of the Achaeans, for delibera- 
tion in common, and again of the 
Ὁμάριον, in which the inscription con- 
taining the terms of the amnesty brought 
about by Aratus between the rival parties 


in Megalopolis was deposited. Collitz 
seems to consider that ‘Opdpios, which 
was evidently understood as meaning— 
and might by derivation really mean— 
the god of the confederacy, explains 
᾿Αμάριος ; but neither of the two words 
could be a dialect-variant of the other. 
There can be no doubt that ᾿Αμάριος is 
the original and orthodox title, as it is 
vouched for by the inscription and is 
preserved almost correctly by Strabo, 
and it could more easily be corrupted 
into ὁμάριος than the reverse could 
happen ; for this ancient title of the sky- 
god would probably lose its clear sense, 
and as the temple was used for political 
meetings of the confederacy, the political 
title ὁμάριος might have come into vogue 
and partly displaced it, though the older 
term retained its place in the official 
documents. 
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community, to which they claimed to have originally 
belonged. ᾿ 

Very rarely was Zeus brought into any connexion with 
the lights of heaven, and he had little or nothing to do with 
the sun. We have, indeed, an epigram of a probably late 
period in the Ar¢hology on the death of Thales”, in which we 
find the invocation of Zeus-Helios, but it may be merely an 
instance either of later pantheistic theory or of the θεοκρασία, 
the confusion of divinities, common to the Alexandrine and 
later period. In Crete, where the Phoenician element was 
strong, this confusion may have begun earlier, and given birth 
to such cult-titles as Zeus Talaios or Tallaios'**, a solar 
god, if Hesychius’ interpretation of Talos as Helios is correct. 
Whether some peculiar local syncretism or foreign influences 
led to the double-worship of Zeus-Helios in Amorgos”, 
certified by an early inscription, is uncertain. Here and 
there Zeus may have attracted a myth or absorbed a cult 
that belonged to Helios, but in the main religion of the people 
his figure is entirely distinct, and solar mythology may 
endeavour to explain Apollo, Heracles and others, but must 
relinquish Zeus. Nor has his divinity anything to do with 
star-worship, which scarcely finds any place at all in Greek 
religion. The name Zeus ᾿Αστέριος at Gortys**, if the cult 
actually existed, belongs probably to the Phoenician worship 
in which the Minotaur figures *. 

The phenomena in the physical world which Zeus had 
under his especial care were the rain, the wind, and the 
thunder. Ὄμβριος, Naios, Ὑέτιος, Οὔριος, Εὐάνεμος, ᾿Ικμαῖος 
are cult-names that denote the giver of rain, wind and dew, 
᾿Αστραπαῖος, Βροντῶν, Κεραύνιος, the thunderer, and to these may 
be added a host of poetical epithets ®*-%°. Probably in every 
city of Greece men prayed to Zeus for rain in times of long 
drought, and the official Athenian prayer has been preserved : 
‘Rain, rain, dear Zeus, on the corn-land of the Athenians and 
their pastures’*?®. The myth associates the institution of 
the cult of Zeus Panhellenios with the! blessing of rain, when 


a Prof. Robertson Smith regards Zeus 


Astarte; Religion of the Semites, p. 292. 
*Aorépios as the male counterpart of 
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Aeacus, at the petition of all Greece instigated by the Delphic 
oracle, ascended the mountain of Aegina and prayed for the 
whole nation; and the name and cult of Zeus Aphesios‘®, 
the pourer-forth, became also, perhaps erroneously, connected 
with this beneficent function. It has been seen that the Zeus 
Naios of Dodona was a god of the fertilizing rain and dew, 
and there was justification in Greek cult for the poetical 
personification of the dew-goddess in Alcman’s verse *’ as 
‘the daughter of the sky-god and the moon.” So also Zeus 
᾿Ικμαῖος was worshipped in Ceos as the god who sent the 
moist Etesian winds at the prayer of Aristacus *°, 

The most quaint of all these titles that refer to the physical 
functions of the supreme divinity is that of ᾿Απόμυνιος, under 
which he was worshipped at Elis®*. Zeus, as the god who sends 
wind and heat, is the lord of flies. The Elean legend said that 
Heracles, when sacrificing at Olympia, was much troubled by 
these insects, and was taught to sacrifice to Zeus Απόμνιος, 
who thereupon sent the flies away across the Alpheus. And 
the Eleans continued to sacrifice in the name of this god. 
A similar ritual occurred in the worship of Apollo at Leucas, 
and a hero called Myiagros, ‘the fly-catcher, in Arcadia. It 
is curious to note that it is not against the plague of flies in 
general that these precautions were taken ; these were merely 
preliminary sacrifices offered to secure the worshipper from 
being troubled in his devotions at the main sacrifice, to which 
swarms of flies were likely to be attracted by the savour of 
the flesh. It only illustrates the great care taken to avert 
anything offensive or distracting at the divine service. 

The thunder-god was worshipped as Κεραύνιος in Olympia 
and Κεραυνοβόλος in Tegea,as’’Acrparatos in Antandros,and pro- 
bably every spot struck by lightning was consecrated by the 
same rite to him. An interesting worship, showing probably 
a very primitive view, is that of Zeus Κέραυνος 3 at Man- 
tinea, in which Zeus appears, not as the god who directs the 
phenomenon, but as the phenomenon itself: the thunder is 
regarded as personal, and in this, as in other cases, we find . 
traces of a very undeveloped stage of belief in Arcadia, a land 
where men offered prayers directly to the winds and the 
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thunder, the elements themselves being viewed as sentient and 
divine. The same primitive thought appears in the worship of 
Zeus Καταιβάτης at Olympia ὃ, The descending Zeus is the 
Zeus that descends in the rain or lightning, and we may 
compare the Latin phrase ‘ lovem elicere,’ which was used for 
the process in Etruscan magic of ‘ procuring’ lightning. This 
naive belief that the god himself came down in the lightning 
or the meteor is illustrated by the story which Pausanias found 
in the neighbourhood of Gythium about a sacred stone, a λίθος 
ἀργός, on which Orestes sat and was cured of his madness, and 
which the country people called Zeus Καππώτας 33», interpret- 
ing the title as the ‘stayer, as if from καταπαύω ; but there is 
much to be said for the view that the term means ‘ the falling 
god, from the root that appears in πωτάομαι, We are here 
touching on a stratum of thought infinitely older than the 
Homeric, and these instances have nothing to do with that 
later occasional tendency to identify the deity with the 
object, as, for instance, Dionysos with the wine, Ares with 
the battle, Hephaestus with the fire, which is merely inten- 
tional metaphor’; nor again with that later pantheistic 
conception expressed in Euripides, and more prominent in 
Stoicism, which regards Zeus and the other personal divinities 
as mere equivalents for the impersonal nature, the αἰθήρ or the 
whole cosmos. 

Though such primitive and naive thought is preserved in 
a few cults, yet most of them, so far. as they dealt with the 
physical functions of Zeus, represented him as he is repre- 
sented in Homer, as a personal divinity having power over 
the whole realm of nature, not as a personification or a minister 
of a special department. 

In Homer, indeed, there commonly appears the theory that 
the three realms of nature are ruled by the three brothers 
according to a sort of constitution, to which Poseidon appeals, 
and Homer might seem to reconcile polytheism with the 


a Vide Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 21. προσαγορεύουσιν Ἕλληνες, καὶ τὸν οἶνον 
> Cf 22. 2, 381, 426; Clem. Alex. Διόνυσον... κατά τινα ἀναφοράν. 
Strom. 7. 863 P. ὡς τὸν σίδηρον “Apny 
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supremacy of a chief god in the same way as the poet quoted 
by Plutarch?: 
Ζεὺς γὰρ τὰ μὲν τοιαῦτα φροντίζει βροτῶν 
τὰ μικρὰ δ᾽ ἄλλοις δαίμοσιν παρεὶς ἐᾷ. 

But even in Homer, Zeus can control the sea; and in the 
cults, which still better attest the popular belief, Zeus 
could absorb the most diverse functions in the physical world. 
The fortunate mariner could offer up thanksgiving either to 
Poseidon or to Zeus ᾿Αποβατήριος *°” or Σωτήρ; an inscription 
at Athens mentions a society of Σωτηριασταί devoted to the 
worship of Zeus the saviour of sailors, to Heracles Hegemon 
and the Dioscuri, and in another Attic inscription we have 
an account of the sailors’ festival of the Διισωτήρια which 
was celebrated with trireme-races #°*. The man who wanted 
a wind could pray to the various wind-gods or to Zeus 
Οὔριο. or Εὐάνεμος °% >, Prayers and thanksgiving for crops 
could be made equally to Demeter or Zeus under the title 
of Γεωργός, which was given him at Athens **, or Kapzo- 
δότης #7, as he was styled in Phrygia». In fact, in the Greek 
theory concerning the physical world and the powers 
that ruled it we find beneath the bewildering mass of cults 
and legends a certain vague tendency that makes for 
monotheism, a certain fusion of persons in one, namely, 
Zeus. This tendency is genuine and expressed in popular | 
cult, and is to be distinguished from the later philosophic 
movement. Thus Zeus could be identified with Poseidon as 
Zed; ἐνάλιος #°*, and in Caria as Znvo-Hocedéy*!; he could 
be identified also with Hades, not only in the poetry of 
Homer and Euripides, but by the worshipper at Corinth or 
Lebadeia®®-%. The oracular Zeus-Trophonios™ was probably 
the nourishing earth-god, akin to Zeus Γεωργός in Attica, and, 
as the earth-god, gave oracles through dreams®. Perhaps 
the term Σκοτίτας, ‘the dark one, applied to Zeus who was 

a De Aud. Poet. 24 C. from Nemea and Argos. 

> The cult of Zeus Nemeios in Lo- ὁ This view of Trophonius, which has 
cris!**~ may have been instituted in Strabo’s support, seems more probable 
honour of the ‘pastoral god’ who was _ than Preller’s, who regards Trophonius 


called elsewhere Νόμιος or Νεμήϊος ἢ; asa local hero who was given the title 
or it may have been directly borrowed οὗ Zeus ‘to swell his style.’ 
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worshipped in the dark oak-grove at Caryae in Laconia, was 
meant to designate the king of the lower world, and Zeus 
Χθόνιος was worshipped at Corinth as the counterpart of 
Pluto, and the Zeus Eubouleus of Paros and Cyrene and 
Amorgos is an euphemistic name for Hades®. As the 
functions of a god of the lower world and of a deity of 
vegetation and fertility were sometimes attached to Zeus, 
we are prepared to find him at times identified with Dionysos; 
and the worship at Acraephia of ‘Zeus the god of the vint- 
age’*’, and the ritual of Zeus Didymaeus™, in which those who 
made the libation were crowned with ivy, mark his association 
with the wine-god, which was also strikingly illustrated by 
a well-known monumental representation of Zeus Philius. 
Other monumental evidence, which will be noticed later on, 
is still more explicit as regards this trinity in which Zeus 
is partly fused with his brothers. 

Zeus becomes the supreme but never the sole god in the 
physical universe. ~The question arises whether he is ever 
regarded as the creator, either of the world, or of men, or of 
both? He is called by Homer πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν re θεῶν τε, and 
ina remarkable passage in the Odyssey, a complaint is uttered | 
against Zeus that he does not compassionate men ‘ whensoever 
he bringeth them to birth>’; but neither cult nor popular 
legend, nor the systematized mythology of Hesiod and writers 
of his school, bear out this view. In fact, Greek religion and 
religious myth, apart from Orphic teaching, have very little to 
say about creation, either on a large or small scale; and the 
statement is often inconsistent and singularly scanty, when 
one compares it even with savage mythologies, which some- 
times offer very quaint and explicit explanations of the origin 
of things. In Greek theology the universe was not the work 
of a pre-existing divinity, but rather the divinities were them- 
selves evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 

° We have, for instance, clearallusions worship at Halicarnassus and being 
to worships that acknowledged him as explained by the word doxpa, which 
the god of the olive-tree and fig-tree, as | meant, according to Hesychius, a barren 
a god of cattle and corn-growing *?-*, —_oak-tree. 


47, 49; we have the cult-titles ἔνδενδρος b Od, 20. 201. 
and doxpaios, the latter attested for the 
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element wrought upon by some physical impulse. Thus in 
Homer, in spite of Zeus Πατήρ, it is Okeanos who is the 
physical source of all things, gods and men included*; in 
Hesiod it is Chaos, and men and gods sprung from the same 
source. Yet in his strange myth of the five ages, the third 
and fourth are the creation of Zeus; on the other hand, men 
existed before Zeus attained the power. Again, it was not 
Zeus, but Prometheus or Hephaestus, who created Pandora, 
the mother of women; and it was Prometheus who, in later 
legend, was reported to have made men out of clay. Zeus 
indeed might be the creator or progenitor of a certain tribe of 
men, but this was a special distinction; and other tribes 
preferred the theory that they grew out of the earth or the 
trees or the rocks, or that they existed before the moon was 
made. Therefore the invocation of Ζεῦ πάτερ expresses rather 
a moral or spiritual idea than any real theological belief 
concerning physical or human origins. 

Nor did Greek philosophy or poetry contribute much to 
the conception of a personal god as creator of the world. 
In the philosophers, the theory about the creative principle 
is usually pantheistic or impersonal. What Plutarch tells us 
of Thales” agrees with some of the utterances of Democritus*® 
and later Stoicism4: the deity or creative power is immanent 
in matter. It is true that the belief that God created man 
in his own image is ascribed to the Pythagorean school by 
Clemens’, but the same authority also declares that this 
school regarded the deity, not as external to the world, but 
as immanent in it’. The Socrates of Xenophon speaks of 
a personal creator, but physical speculation played little part 
in Socrates’ teaching ; and it is difficult to say that the Platonic 
θεός is clearly conceived as a personal creative being. 

Looking at Greek poetry we see that, where it touches 
on this theme, it is predominantly pantheistic. Very rarely 


a 7], 14. 246: Hes. “Epy. 108 ὡς Ρ. 150) Zeus is rather the φύσεως ἀρχη- 


ὁμόθεν γεγάασι θεοὶ θνητοί τ᾽ ἄνθρωποι. yés than its creator, though he is con- 
> Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 14. 16. ceived as the source of human life. 
© Cic. De Nat. Deor. τ. 120. © Strom. 5, Ὁ. 662 P. 


4 70. 1.373 cf. 2.45. In Cleanthes’ £ Protrept., p. 62 P. 
hymn (Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. τ. 
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was Zeus regarded as the creator of the world, the ‘noble 
craftsman, as Pindar calls him once®; and that fragment of 
Sophocles», which maintains monotheism and a divine origin 
of the physical world and goes on to protest against ordinary 
Greek belief, is of questionable origin. 

The doctrine of Euripides, when it is not atheistic, is 
usually pantheistic; for him Zeus is commonly the αἰθήρ or 
ἀνάγκη or the inner spirit of man. And the tendency which 
this poet encouraged and which became dominant in the 
theologic theory of Stoicism, to resolve the divinities into 
physical phenomena evidently made against the develop- 
ment of a belief in a monotheistic personal first cause. It 
is interesting to see that in this matter there was little 
variance between the mythology of Greece and its philo- 
sophy and poetry®. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the physical character 
of Zeus and the epithets that designate this. A large class of 
these that remain to be noticed are the titles that attest his 
worship on the mountain-tops*°-**. Though we hear also of 
the temple of Hermes on the top of Cyllene, the highest 
mountain in Arcadia, and of Apollo on the hill of Phigaleia, and 
of other divinities whose shrines sometimes crowned the acro- 
poleis, it is only the supreme god of Greece who was habitually 
worshipped on the high places. The chief cult of Messene was 
that of Zeus Ithomatas °°. In Euboea Zeus took his name from 
the Kenean mount where, according to a legend, Heracles had 
founded his worship **; in Boeotia from Mount Laphystos®, 
unless we suppose that in this case the mountain took its 
name from the god, Zeus being here regarded as the raven- 
ing god of winter’. On Mount Pelion Zeus, who was there 
honoured with an altar, was known as Zeus ᾿Ακραῖος 5, a title 
which sometimes refers to the cult either on the mountain- 
top or on the acropolis of the city 8°. As we hear that 

® Pind. Frag. 29. Aa), to devour. 

> Clem. Profr. p. 63 P. ® Not ἀκταῖος, as is read in a frag- 

ὁ Orest. 884; Frag. 935; Frag. Pei- ment of Dicaearchus, Miiller, frag. 
rithous, 506; Frag. 1007: cf. Aesch.  Hést. 2. 262; inscriptions found in the 


Frag. Heliades, 65 ἃ. neighbourhood prove ἀπκραῖος. 
4 λαφύστιος: from λαφύσσω (root 
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Aeacus ascended the mountain of Aegina to pray for rain, 
and the Arcadian priest the Lycaean mount for the same 
purpose 88», and the worship on Mount Pelion appears to 
have had the same intention, it is probable that this con- 
secration of the mountain-tops to Zeus expressed the primi- 
tive belief in his physical or elemental character, as the god 
who sent down rain or thunder from the heights, and who was 
therefore called ἀφέσιος (according to the popular interpreta- 
tion of the name) in the cult on the mountain between Megara 
and Corinth. The title’Yzaros was originally given to denote 
the deity who was worshipped in high places, but it probably 
came to acquire the same moral significance as the cognate 
term Ὕψιστος, both being cult-designations of the most High 
God 87, 88. 

In this list the only epithet that is difficult to interpret 
is Ὀλύμπιος. We find the worship of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens*, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, Naxos, and Miletus*®. The theory that the name 
expresses the ‘shining’ god is hardly credible. We cannot 
avoid connecting the word with the Thessalian Mount Olym- 
pus, and we must suppose that it spread from that region over 
the Greek world, either through the diffusion of cult or 
through some prevalent poetic influence. Unfortunately we 
have scarcely any direct historical record of a Zeus-cult on 
that mountain ; as probable evidence of it we can only point 
to the city at its foot, called Δῖον, that took its name from the 
god. Still it is natural to believe that there was in very early 
times an actual worship of Zeus Olympius in North Thessaly; 
for the foundation of this cult at Athens was connected with 
the legend of the Thessalian Deukalion, and Olympia. which 
took its name from the worship that at an early time was 


planted there, had a close legendary association with Thes- 
saly>, But, as we can gather from the poems of Homer, the 


® The worship at Athens was ancient, 
being connected in legend with Deuka- 
lion, but it only rose into prominence 
in Hadrian’s time, who built the vast 
Olympieion, and dedicated the colossal 


chryselephantine statue and appointed 
an official to take charge of it called 
the φαιδύντης Διὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου ἐν ἄστει“ ", 

b Vide Preller-Robert, 1, p. 121, 
note 3. 
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name had spread much further than the actual cult, and the 
reason of this is probably the early celebrity of the Thes- 
salian-Aeolic poetry. We may believe that the name of Zeus 
Olympius was familiar in the local religious hymn, for the 
origin of this branch of poetic composition was placed in 
North Greece, and we hear of a cult of the Muses upon 
Olympus. But we must attribute most to the early heroic 
and epic lay which, arising in these regions, was the germ of 
the great Ionic epic; it is probable that from its first begin- 
nings down to the time of Homer the name Olympius was 
attached in this poetry as a permanent epithet to Zeus, who 
had long been associated either by cult or by the poetic 
imagination of the people with the great mountain whose 
snowy summit appeared to the people to be the proper home | 
of the god. Even in the Homeric epic the term has come to 
lose its precise local significance; and passing into the sense 
of ‘celestial’ it comes later to be applied to Aphrodite and 
Hera, and even to Gaea as the divine mother of the gods. 

A higher class of cult-names are those which have a social 
or political significance. In Greek religion, as in others of 
the Aryan races, we may distinguish the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult of the dead ances- 
tor or eponymous hero, a religion not noticed in Homer but 
probably of ancient establishment in Greece. These are 
perhaps two originally distinct systems, or perhaps originally 
the one arose from the other; what concerns us here is to 
note where the two touch. This would happen, for instance, 
where Zeus was regarded as the mythic ancestor of the 
tribe and designated as Zeus ἃ Πατρῴος °°, This is the strict 
sense of the word, and in this sense, according to Plato, the 
title was not in vogue among the Athenians, who traced their 
descent to Apollo Πατρῴος. But the Heracleidae sacrificed 
to Zeus Patroos as their ancestor®°®. And according to 
a fragment of the WVzobe of Aeschylus quoted above, the 
family of Tantalos worshipped Zeus under this title on Mount 
Ida°°°, and inscriptions prove the existence of the cult of 


® The rarer title Πάτριος is found in Father, and occurs in late Roman and 
Diodorus Siculus, denoting Zeus the Carian inscriptions®' *, 
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Zeus Πατρώϊος at Tegea and Chios®°%4 From the same 
point of view we may explain the titles of Zeus Agamemnon 
and Zeus Lacedaemon at Sparta, often misunderstood °3-4, 
These are ancestral or heroic cults given an Olympian colour ; 
the hero is deified under the name of Zeus*. Secondly, 
πατρῷος has a more general sense, being applied to the 
divinities that protect the family right, the honour due to 
parents. ‘Reverence Zeus, the Father-God, says Strepsiades 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes appealing to his son with a verse 
from some tragedy ; and the words of Epictetus express the 
Greek belief, ‘all fathers are sacred to Zeus, the Father-God, 
and all brothers to Zeus, the God of the family ’°°f, The name 
ὁμόγνιος can be taken together with a large group of cognate 
titles, all of which reveal that the supreme god was supposed 
to foster the marriage union, the birth of children, the sanctity 
of the hearth, the life of the family and the clan %—%6, 987103, 
He is τέλειος not only in the more general sense as the god 
who brings all things to the right accomplishment, the god 
to whom under this title Clytemnestra prays for the accom- 
plishment of her hopes®*; but specially in the sense of the 
marriage god, γαμήλιος or yevédAvos®®—a title which was 
common to him and associated him with other divinities, and 
which probably came to him originally from his marriage 
with Hera that was recognized in ancient cult and legend. . In 
the Euwmenides of Aeschylus, Apollo reproaches the Erinyes 
that they ‘dishonour and bring to naught the pledges of 
Zeus and Hera the marriage-goddess’; and the same 
poet speaks of the first libation at a feast as offered 
to Zeus the god of timely marriage and to Hera%%*®, 
Plutarch says, ‘those who marry are supposed to need five 
divinities, Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia, Aphrodite and 
Peitho, and Artemis above all’; and in this, as in a parallel 
passage of Dio Chrysostom, we discern the universal activity 
attributed to Zeus, who on occasion could assume the special 
functions of nearly all the lower divinities®*, Thus, for instance, 


= Wide’s opinion that Agamemnon the evidence for the existence of the 
was thename ofan aboriginal god whom cult in Laconia is very late; Lako- 
Zeus displaced is scarcely plausible, as  ésche Kulte, p. 12. 
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it is the Erinyes who specially punish wrong done to parents 
and execute the father’s curse; but Zeus Genethlios, the god 
of the birthright, could assume this function also*. 

The most common title that denoted the whole family 
life which Zeus protected was Ζεὺς ‘Epxetos, whose worship 
we find on the Acropolis of Athens, at Olympia and at 
Argos, and whose altar stood in the middle of the courtyard 
of the house”. His name could be used as an equivalent 
for the family-tie, by a process not uncommon in Greek 
religious speech, whereby the divinity with its epithet comes 
to have the value of a mere abstraction, or the personi- 
fication of an abstraction®¢. Thus in Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Creon avers he will slay Antigone ‘ though she were nearer to 
him in blood than “rod παντὸς ἡμῖν Ζηνὸς Epxetov,” the whole 
circle of kindred that God protects.’ No religion sanctioned 
more strongly than the Greek the duties of child to parent 
and parent to child. Unnatural vice and the exposure of 
children are spoken of as sins against Zeus, the god of birth 
and the god of kinship, though this deep feeling may have 
been late in developing. A passage in Euripides preserved 
by Stobaeus declares that ‘he who honours his parents is 
beloved by the gods in this world and the next’; and the 
compiler quotes a striking and similar passage from Perictione, 
the female philosopher of the Pythagorean school, concerning 
the sanctity of the duties to parents which were enforced by 
penalties in the other world. The parent must be honoured 
more than the statué of the god, according to Plato, who 
asserts that Nemesis accuses before the divine judge those 
who neglect such duties. And the religious character of the 
family is again well illustrated by a line of Euripides, who 
calls the sons the protectors or avengers of the household 


a The title λεχεάτης, by which Zeus 
was known at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
would belong to this group, if it could 
be supposed to denote the god who 
aided women in travail; but this is 
very improbable, as Zeus was never 
supposed to assume the functions of 
Artemis Aoxeia. The myth of the 


birth of Athena was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of Aliphera, and the 
name must be understood as a naive 
popular designation of Zeus ‘in child- 
bed,’ and is an instance of what is very 
rare in Greek religious terminology, 
a cult-title arising directly from a myth. 
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gods and graves. We discover here an idea that is closely 
akin to that which dominates the ancient family-system of 
the Hindoos, namely, that a man must beget children to 
maintain the ancestral worship. 

As the family was a unit of the φρατρία at Athens, so at 
Athens was Zeus Herkeios coupled with Zeus Phratrios. ‘Zeus 
of the household, Zeus of the clan is mine,’ says a speaker in 
a comedy of Cratinus the younger, having just returned to 
his relations after a long war. It was from the altar of 
Zeus Φράτριος that the φράτερες brought their vote, when they 
were present at an adoption to give it sanction. And the 
part that Zeus Φράτριος played in the ancestral worship at 
Athens can be illustrated from more than one Attic inscrip- 
tion**, In all matters in which the phrateres adjudicated, 
the oath must be taken at the altar of Zeus ®pdrpios, and 
a fine of a hundred drachmae to this god was incurred by any 
one who wrongfully introduced a person into the association ; 
at the great clan-festival of the Apaturia sacrifice was offered 
to Zeus under this title and to Athena. The same appellative 
occurs in Crete in a peculiar dialect-form, dpatpios, according to 
the most probable interpretation of this word 10>, 

Not only was he the guardian of kinship, but also the 
protector of the family property, and worshipped as Zeus 
Κτήσιος 195, Originally this term, like that of Zeus Plousios, 
denoted the god who gives men the possession of wealth ; and 
the image of Zeus Κτήσιος stood in the store-rooms of houses, 
and his symbol was commonly an urn containing a mixture 
called ἀμβροσία 1951, compounded of water, honey, and various 
fruits. But the name passed naturally, as many of the other 
cult-names passed, into a more extended use; and we hear of 
the client of Isaeos going to the Peiraeus to sacrifice to Ζεὺς 
Κτήσιος, to whose wogship he was especially devoted, and 
praying that he would grant health and the attainment of 
good things to the Athenian people’**. This worship was 
especially Attic; we find the similar cults of Zeus Πλούσιος 
in Sparta'®*, and Zeus Ὄλβιος in Cilicia!’ The god who 
protected property was worshipped also as “Opuos, the Hellenic 
counterpart of the Latin Terminus; and Plato lays it down 
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as the first law of Zeus the boundary-god, that one’s neigh- 
bour’s landmark should not be removed 106, 

These are the leading titles of the god of the family ; there 
are others that designate him as the god of the political 
community. Ζεὺς Κλάριος is he who sanctified the original 
allotment of land among the clans or divisions of the people. 
The high ground at Tegea was sacred to him, and there seems 
to have been the same cult at Argos, according to a passage 
in the Supplices of Aeschylus, unless the poet is using the 
title there in the wider sense, designating the god as the 
dispenser of all fortune 106}, 

A higher name in the civic religion is that of Zeus 
Πολιεύς 101, which must be carefully distinguished from Ta- 
τρῷος, as it connotes not the bond of kinship but the 
union of the state’. The statue and altar of Zeus Πολιεύς 
stood on the Acropolis at Athens, and one of the strangest 
= tales of ritual is told by Pausanias concerning it: stalks of 
barley and wheat were placed on the altar, and an ox 
which was kept in readiness approached and ate some of 
the offering ; whereupon it was slain by a priest who was 
called ‘the murderer of the ox,’ and who immediately threw 
down the axe and then fled as though the guilt of homicide 
were on him; the people pretended not to know who the 
slayer was, but arrested the axe and brought it to judgement. 
The story as told by Pausanias is very incomplete, and he 
wisely refrains from offering an explanation of what he 
certainly did not understand. A far more valuable and 
detailed account of the ritualistic act and legend is preserved 
by Porphyry, who seems to give us a verbatim extract from 
Theophrastus ἰὸς, A certain Sopatros, a stranger in the land 
of Attica, was sacrificing harmless cereal offerings to the gods 
on the occasion of a general festival, when one of his oxen 
devoured some of the corn and trampled the rest under foot ; 
the sacrificer in anger smote and slew him, and then, smitten 


*" A later cult expressing the politi- in the Imperial period at the Phrygian 
cal union of the state is that of Zeus city of Synnada (Overb. Kwvst-Mythol. 
Pandemos, which is attested by one 1, p. 222, Miinztaf. 3. 20, Head, Hest. 
Attic inscription , and which existed Nwm. p. 569). 
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with remorse, fled into exile to Crete, after burying the ox. 
A dearth fell upon the land, and the Delphic oracle declared 
to the men of Attica that the Cretan exile would cause the 
trouble to cease, ‘but they must punish the murderer and 
raise up the dead, and it would be better for them if at the 
very same sacrifice in which it died they all tasted the flesh of 
the dead and refrained not.’ It was discovered that Sopatros 
had done the deed, and an embassy was sent tohim. Wishing 
to free himself from the burden of conscience, he volunteered 
to return, stating that it was necessary to slay an ox again, 
and offering to be himself the slayer, on condition that they 
should make him a citizen and should all take part in the 
murder. The citizens agreed and instituted the ritual of the 
βουφόνια, ‘the murder of the ox, which continued till a late 
period to be the chief act in the Diipoleia, the festival of Zeus 
Polieus. Maidens called water-carriers were appointed to 
bring water to sharpen the axe and the knife; one man 
handed the axe to another, who then smote that one of the 
oxen among those which were driven round the altar that 
tasted the cereal offerings laid upon it; another ministrant 
cut the throat of the fallen victim, and the others flayed it 
and all partook of the flesh. The next act in this strange 
drama was to stuff the hide with grass, and sowing it together 
to fashion the semblance of a live ox and to yoke it to the 
plough. A trial was at once instituted, and the various 
agents in the crime were charged with ox-murder. Each 
thrust the blame upon the other, until the guilt was at last 
allowed to rest on the axe, which was then solemnly tried 
and condemned and cast into the sea. Thus the bidding of 
the oracle was fulfilled; as many as possible had taken part 
in the murder; all had tasted the flesh, the murderous axe 
was punished and the dead was raised to life. The search 
after an explanation of this mysterious practice leads far back 
into the domain of primitive ideas that form the background 
of ritual. Whatever may be the final explanation, the story 
and the ritual reveal this at least, that the Zeus of Attica was 
originally a god of agriculture, and that the community of 
citizens was supposed to have been brought about and main- 
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tained by eating the ox by way of sacrament; and we may 
conclude that the animal was regarded as of kin to the 
worshipper and the god. The special deity of an ox-clan 
becomes the god of the whole state; the ox-man, Βούτης, the 
mythic ancestor of the Bourdda, the priests of Athena Polias 
and Poseidon-Erechtheus, bequeaths his name also to the 
priest of Zeus Polieus'**, and Athene herself promised pre- 
cedence to the Diipolia among the sacrifices on the Acropolis 
out of gratitude to Zeus who voted the land to her. Another 
instance that may here be quoted of the religious-political 
significance of the ox in Attic worship is afforded by two late 
Attic inscriptions, showing that the Zeus ἐν Παλλαδίῳ, the god 
who sat in the judgement-hall of Pallas, where cases of 
involuntary homicide were tried, was served by a priest who 
was called Βουζύγης, ‘the yoker of the ox, a name derived 
from the mythical first tiller of the 501] ἃ. 

The worship of Zeus Polieus, which was in vogue in other 
parts of Greece 1°"-4, was apparently less prominent in the 
religion at Athens than that of Athene Polias ; but the chief 
parts and activities of political life were consecrated to him 
by such titles as βουλαῖος, the god who inspired council, to 
whom prayers were made by the members of the βουλή 
before deliberation; his statue stood in the council-chamber 
near to that of Apollo and Demos*°, and Athena Βουλαία 
was associated with him. The worship of Zeus ᾿Αμβούλιος 112 
at Sparta had probably the same significance as that of 
BovAatos, which also was found in Laconia ”. 

᾿Αγοραῖος is an epithet that belonged to Zeus in common 
with many other divinities whose statues stood in the market- 
place’. Under this title we must not regard Zeus usually 
as. the god of trade, as was Hermes ᾿Αγοραῖος, though we 
have one instance of the honesty of a bargain being guaranteed 
by an oath taken in his name!!”; but as the god who pre- 
sided over assemblies and trials: it was he who, according to 


® Vale Appendix on Ritual, p. 83. form of Hades: vide*®*, Probably 

> The name Eubouleus does not the title ‘Mechaneus’ under which 
belong to this class, though placed in it Zeus was worshipped at Argos, de- 
by Diodorus Siculus, but always desig- signated the god who shows men ways 
nated the Chthonian Zeus, another and means (suppl.). 
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Aeschylus ™°*, awarded victory to Orestes in his trial for 
matricide: ‘Zeus who gives judgement in the court has 
triumphed.’ ' 

These titles all refer to the peaceful life of the city. As 
a war-god pure and simple Zeus scarcely appears at all, 
a fact which is somewhat remarkable, since the supreme 
god of a warlike people tends naturally to assume such 
functions, as the history of Odin shows; and we may regard 
this as a proof of the civilized quality of the religion of Zeus. 
It is only in the semi-Hellenic cult of Caria that Zeus 
appears preeminently as a warlike god, as Zeus Stratios, ‘the 
god of hosts, and as Zeus Labrandeus, armed with the 
double-headed axe, whose worship penetrated into Attica and 
was organized by a thiasos in the Peiraeus in the third 
century 145,196x,y, Another appellative of the same divinity 
was Xpucdwp, the god of the golden sword or axe, whose 
cult was of great celebrity at the Carian Stratonicea. The 
worship of Zeus Στράτιος spread to Bithynia, and in a late 
period to Athens; but the latter city had admitted the worship 
of the Carian Zeus as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century, if Herodotus’ statement is to be believed that it was 
specially observed by the family of Isagoras. Also in the 
ancient period and in the backward regions of Hellas proper 
we may suppose that Zeus had been worshipped directly as 
a god of war. The Eleans preserved the tradition, if not the 
altar, of Zeus Areios, ἐδ whom Oinomaos offered prayers before 
his deadly race, which may be regarded as a peculiar ritual of 
human sacrifice 27", And the Epirote kings at their accession 
took the constitutional oath with their people at the altar 
of Zeus ᾽᾿Αρεῖος Τὴ, In Laconia a military sense may have 
belonged to the titles ’Ayjjrwp and Κοσμήτας, which were 
attached to Zeus™ 1, Zeus ᾿Αγήτωρ was the leader of the 
host, to whom the king sacrificed, and from whose altar, if 
the signs were favourable, he carried fire away with him to 
the enemy’s frontier ; the second title is more doubtful, as it 

® The θεοὺ ἀγοραῖοι have been by Pindar to Hermes as president of 
thought to be identical with those the games; it is no cult-title of Zeus, 


whom Aeschylus and others called and is only once applied to him, 
ἀγώνιοι ; the epithet ἀγώνιος is applied namely in a line of Sophocles". 
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may denote the god ‘who arrays the ranks, or in a more 
general sense the power that orders the world. The worships 
of Zeus Sthenios near Troezen 2! and of Zeus Strategos at 
Amastus in Paphlagonia1°4, of Zeus Ομαγύριος, the gatherer 
of the host, at Aegium 136, belonged to the same class, and it 
is probable that the Zeus Charmon 125 who was honoured with 
a temple near Mantinea was the god ‘who rejoiced in battle,’ 
especially as it stood near the grave of Epaminondas, and as 
χάρμη refers always to the delight of battle*. But generally 
and essentially for the religion of the developed Greek people 
he is not a war-god nor supreme with the mere physical 
supremacy of strength; he is rather the god of victory and 
victorious peace, after his triumph over the Titans and Giants, 
the god who has Νίκη for his constant ministrant and who 
dispenses victory and holds the balance of the battle. In this 
respect Zeus Νικηφόρος "ἢ and Athene Νίκη stand alone among 
the Olympians; the trophy itself was the sacred aniconic 
representation of Zeus Tropaeus, a name which occurred in 
the worship at Sparta and Salamis 12? 143, 

The Homeric poems in which Zeus decides the fate of the 
combat, but sits aloof, present the actual view of Greek 
religion. No title so fully and feelingly describes the func- 
tions of Zeus, the Helper of men, as Zeus Soter?*, which 
includes others such as ἀλεξίκακος, ἀποτρόπαιος, ἀπήμιος, ‘the 
warder-off of evil’; and just as Zeus ᾿Αποβατήριος was ‘the 
god who brings the ship to land,’ to whom Alexander offered 
thanksgiving on disembarking in Asia, so Ζεὺς Σωτήρ was 
worshipped by the sailors of the Peiraeus 1.50 as the god who 
could save in shipwreck as well as in war. The watch- 
word of the Greeks at the battle of Cynaxa was ‘Zeus the 
Saviour’ 1288... and in most localities the cult commemorated 
some deliverance from the perils of war. It was this divinity 
who inspired the Greeks at Plataea with the hopes of victory ; 


® The epithet is usually explained 
with less probability, as designating 
the god ‘who gives joy,’ through the 
harvest or at the feast; for instance by 
Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen 
Arkadiens, p. 30. 


> Zeus Νικηφόρος, however, does not 
appear asa cult-name. The earliest 
literary statement of the connexion of 
Nike with Zeus is Bacchylides’ frag- 
ment’”, In Himerius Or. 19. 5 she 
is ‘the daughter of great Zeus,’ 
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to whom the Cyreans offered sacrifice at the close of their great 
march, and to whom the Mantineans the citizens of Megalo- 
polis and the Messenians raised shrines of thanksgiving for the 
freedom which Epaminondas’ victories had brought them. The 
festival with which the Sicyonians honoured the memory of 
Aratus was inaugurated by the priest of Zeus Soter, and we 
have records of his cult at Argos, Troezen, Aegium, Pharsalus, 
Pergamon, and Rhodes, in Ambracia, Aetolia and Lesbos ; 
but the Athenian monuments and ritual of this as of most 
other worships are best known to us. His temple stood in the 
Peiraeus and survived when most of the other buildings there 
had been destroyed; and the ephebi, who were specially 
under his care, rowed trireme-races in his honour at the 
festival of the Diisoteria. In the city itself, where he was 
worshipped in company with Athena Soteira, we hear of no 
temple but an altar and a statue only, near to which inscrip- 
tions commemorating Athenian successes appear to have been 
set up. Oxen were sacrificed in large numbers at the festival 
of the Diisoteria?, and the altar was decked with great pomp; 
and the priest of Zeus Soter, in the Plutus of Aristophanes, 
speaks of the numerous sacrifices habitually made by private 
citizens. It was perhaps through the ceremony of the Greek 
banquet that the title acquired a wider significance, as the 
Ζεὺς Σωτήρ was the god to whom the third libation was offered 
at the close of the feast, and he was regarded at this moment 
as the god who dispensed all good things, as the ἀγαθὸς daiuwy 
of the life of man; so that we may thus understand the 
epithet with which Aeschylus described the prosperous life of 
Agamemnon as ‘that which poured the third libation,’ the life, 
that is, that was specially guarded by Zeus the Saviour. 

Many of the titles above-mentioned and the functions that 
they connote belonged to other divinities as well. But his 
worship has a political significance higher than any other, for 
he alone regarded the unity of Greece, and his cult was 
preeminently Hellenic and not merely local or tribal. As 
Zevs Ὁμαγύριος he gathered the hosts against Troy’. As 
Ἐλευθέριος he saved Greece from Persia and was worsh‘pped at 

® Mommsen’s /eortologie, Ὁ. 453+ 
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Plataea after the battle, and a striking epigram of Simonides 
preserves the memory of this cult : 

‘Having driven out the Persians, they raised an altar to 
Zeus, the free man’s god, a fair token of freedom for Hellas.’ 

After the victory the Greeks purified the land, bringing 
fresh fire from the hearth of the Delphic shrine; and then 
raised the altar and a temple near the monuments of 
those that had fallen; at the same time the games called 
Eleutheria were instituted, which were still being held every 
fifth year in Pausanias’ time, and in which the chief contest 
was a race of armed men round the altar™!>, At Athens 
also we hear of a statue to Zeus ’EdevOépios, which in all 
probability took its name from the same great event as the 
Plataean cult, and not, as Hyperides explained, from the 
enfranchisement of slaves“!*. It stood, according to Pausa- 
nias, in the Cerameicus, near the Stoa Basileios, and near to 
it monuments were set up, such as the shield of the brave 
Athenian who had fallen in the battle against the Gauls at 
Thermopylae, and that important inscription recently found 
containing the terms of the second maritime confederacy of 
Athens, organized, as the decree declares, to free Greece 
from Sparta. The cult-title of Eleutherios appears to 
have become identified at Athens with that of Soter. 
The worship was found in other parts of Greece also, in 
Samos!*!¢, and, according to Hesychius!®!* at Syracuse 
Tarentum and ἐν Kapiats, or, as the Scholiast on Plato reads, 
ἐν Καρίᾳ; it is probable that the right reading is ἐν Καρύαις, 
and that the place referred to is Caryae, the town in the north 
of Laconia ; an inscription of early date attests the existence 
of the cult on Laconian territory. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus about the occasion of 
the institution of this cult at Syracuse!*!4; it was after the over- 
throw of the tyranny of Thrasybulus in 466 B.C. that a colossal 
statue was raised to Zeus ᾿Ελευθέριος and yearly games founded 
in his honour. We have numismatic evidence of this cult in 
other Sicilian cities, Aetna, Agyrium, and Alaesa, that re- 
gained their freedom through the victories of Timoleon* 

® Head, Hist. Nunt. pp. 104, 109, 110, 
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A cognate worship was that of Zeus Hellenios or Panhel- 
lenios in Aegina!*, an ancient cult which was originally 
perhaps special to the Aeacidae or to the Hellenes in 
a narrower sense ; but its significance grew with the extension 
of the Hellenic name. The pan-Hellenic character of the 
cult was already expressed in the story that Aeacus ascended 
the Aeginetan mountain to pray to this god in behalf of the 
whole of Greece for rain; but it was the Persian invasion that 
enhanced the value of this cult-title. The Athenian ambas- 
sadors declared at Sparta, according to Herodotus, that they 
had remained true to the Hellenic cause out of reverence to 
Zeus Hellenios. A temple was raised to him in Athens by 
Hadrian, and we find the head of this god with an inscription 
on fourth-century coins of Syracuse. But the worship was 
unfortunately rare in the Greek world; it expressed an ideal, 
recognized partially by the religion of the nation, but never 
attained by its politics. 

A review of the evidence proves that in Greek religion, 
though in certain localities more frequent prayer may have 
been addressed to local god or hero, Zeus possessed a 
political importance such as belonged to no other Hellenic 
divinity. The Cretan, the Messenian, the Arcadian, were each 
national and confederate worships, and the history of Messene 
and Arcadia was reflected in the cults and monuments of 
Zeus Ithomatas and Lycaeus. In Argos Zeus Nemeios was 
joined in worship with Hera Argeia, and the Nemea was 
partly an Argive military festival!’”. In Sparta he received 
a title from the land itself and its ancient king, and it was 
the king’s prerogative to sacrifice to Zeus Lacedaemon and 
Zeus Ouranios; as a king-god he was revered in Lebadea, 
Erythrae and Paros'*’. His name is of constant occurrence 
in oaths of alliance, and the kings of Epiros swore by him 
to observe the laws. The Carian worship of the war-god, the 
deity of daylight, becomes under Hellenic influences a political 
and national cult of Zeus. At Prymnessos in Phrygia, 
according to a late inscription found by Prof. Ramsay, Zeus 
was honoured as ἀρχηγέτης, the leader of the colony?” *. We 
may note in conclusion that no other Greek deity possessed 
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so long a list of cult-names derived from names of peoples 
and towns!36, The Boeotian cult of Zeus ‘Opodduos, the god 
‘who held the people in accord’ expressed the faith of 
Hellas 133, 

We have lastly to review the most important class of cults 
and titles that were consecrated and attached to Zeus as 
a god of the moral and spiritual life; and it is in reference 
to these that we can best consider how far the state-religion 
was in harmony with the ethical and religious feeling of the 
great writers and thinkers of Greece. It has been assumed 
that the physical and elemental character of Zeus was 
the earlier, for though the most civilized Greek commu- 
nities recognized this character, yet in its most primitive 
form it appears among the more backward races and in 
the earliest cults, and the assumption is in accord with 
analogies offered by other lines of human development. 
But this progress in the divine idea from the physical to 
the moral significance was remotely anterior to the period 
at which Greek history begins. We may note a trace of 
it in the worship of Zeus Μειλίχιος at Athens and else- 
where!*8, 

The interpretation of the name Μειλίχιος is important for 
the right understanding of the religious idea. It certainly did 
not originally signify the ‘kindly’ god; for we gather from 
Plutarch and Hesychius that it was synonymous with μαιμάκ- 
τὴς 1°84, which designates the angry or troubled Zeus. Sacri- 
fice was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the beginning of 
winter, in Maimacterion, which according to Harpocration 
took its name from Zeus Μαιμάκτης, and again in the latter part 
of Anthesterion at the festival of Diasia, the great feast of 
Zeus held outside the city, which Thucydides calls a feast of 
Zeus Meilichios, and which, according to the Scholiast on 
Lucian, was kept with a certain degree of gloom. We gather 
also that the rites were piacular, that is, were regarded as 
atonement for sin. The sacrifices in Locris to the θεοὶ Μειλί- 
χίοι, among whom we may include Zeus, were performed in 
the night, and all the flesh of the victim slain must be 
consumed before the morning; if the victim bears away with 
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it the sins of the people, the meaning of the rule that it must 
not be exposed to the light of day becomes obvious. And 
we gather from Xenophon that the same feeling dictated the 
ritual at Athens, where the swine that were offered had to 
be wholly consumed by the fire. We are told also by 
Eustathius that a ram was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the 
end of Maimacterion®, and his skin was used for the purification 
of the city, whose offences by some ceremonious means were 
cast out and passed over into certain unclean objects that 
were then taken away to the cross-roads. This skin was the 
‘fleece of God, which was employed for similar rites of 
purification at Eleusis and in the procession of the Sciro- 
phoria, being placed under the feet of those whose guilt was 
to be taken away. We need not see in this any survival of 
actual human sacrifice, or any hint of the idea that the man’s 
life was really due for which the ‘mild god’ accepted the 
substitution of the ram. We may explain the ceremony 
naturally if we suppose that the guilty or unclean person stood 
on the skin of the sacred animal in order to place himself in 
nearer contact with the god whose favour he wished to regain. 
From all this it seems clear that the title Μειλίχιος must 
either have signified ‘the god who must be appeased,’ and 
therefore alluded directly to the wrath of God, or that the 
angry deity was styled thus by a sort of euphemism, just as 
Hades was termed Eubouleus and the Furies the Eumenides. 
This latter view becomes the more probable, when we see that 
in this worship Zeus is clearly regarded as a god of the lower 
world. The powers below were specially concerned with the 
ritual for the purification of sin, and the swine is the piacular 
animal proper to them, and except in the rites of Meilichios 
and, according to Apollonius Rhodius, of Zeus Ἱκέσιος and 
perhaps of Zeus Φίλιος, is nowhere found in the worship of 
the Hellenic Zeus. We have also evidence from certain 
monuments that the serpent, the emblem of the earth and the 
dark places below, was the sign of Zeus Meilichios; and the 
nightly rites at Locris illustrate the gloomy significance of 

® From the evidence of a mutilated another state-sacrifice was offered to 
Attic inscription it would appear that Zeus Meilichios in Thargelion. 
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this epithet. It is for this reason that we find this god asso- 
ciated with Hekate, the goddess to whom the cross-roads were 
sacred. 

This sombre character of Zeus was probably derived, in 
Attica at least, from his functions as a deity of vegetation. 
We hear of Zeus Tewpy’s in Athenian worship, and cereal 
offerings were made to him in Maimacterion, the month of 
Zeus Μειλίχιος. We may gather also from the obscure and 
probably corrupt passage in Thucydides about the Diasia, 
that by the side of the animal sacrifice oblations of the fruits 
of the country were allowed. Possibly, then, Zeus Maimactes 
or Meilichios was first conceived rather as a physical god of 
vegetation, who grew sombre in the winter months, and who 
must be appeased in order that the season of fertility may 
return. But the.passage from the physical to the moral 
conception was here easy, and probably very early. For the 
changes in nature and the sky have always been supposed to 
correspond in the earlier and even later stages of religious 
belief to the varying moods of the divinity, and the varying 
conduct of man; and the sacrifices to obtain the season of 
growth and fertility might take the form of piacular offerings 
for sin. It is not improbable that in the earliest period of this 
cult the special sin for which supplication must be made to 
Zeus Meilichios was the sin of kindred slaughter, conceived 
as an offence against the gods at a time when ordinary 
homicide was only a trespass against men. Thus it was 
for the shedding of kindred blood that Theseus underwent 
purification at the altar of this god 1335. And it was to atone 
for civic slaughter that the Argives dedicated a statue of 
which Polycleitos was the sculptor to Zeus Meilichios 13>. 
The very ancient existence of the cult in Greece is suggésted 
by the legend of Theseus and proved by the aniconic emblem 
of Zeus Meilichios in the form of a pyramid at Sicyon 1380, 

As regards his relation to human sin, the conception of 
Zeus is twofold: on the one hand he is παλαμναῖος, τιμωρός, 
the god of vengeance and retribution, the god who punishes 
human guilt even in the second and third generation 129-41; 
on the other, a larger class of epithets 151-140 designate him as 
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the god of the suppliant, to whom those stricken with guilt 
can appeal. Ζεὺς ἱκτήρ, ἱκέσιος, φύξιος ", is he who helps the 
suppliant and to whom the criminal flees; προστρόπαιος, to 
whom the suppliant turns; καθάρσιος, the god who purifies. 
It is interesting to note that in actual Greek cult the latter 
class of epithets were far more in vogue than the former, the 
‘retributive’ class. We have no inscriptions and no state 
records of the worship of the god of vengeance and retribution ; 
it is only in Cyprus, and only on the authority of Clemens’, 
that the cult of Zeus Τιμωρός is attested. Naturally the 
public religion aimed rather at averting than invoking the 
divine anger ; and we hear of the worship of Φύξιος at Argos 
and in Thessaly, and of Καθάρσιος in Olympia and Athens. 
The oath taken by certain public functionaries of the latter 
city, according to the Solonian formula which Pollux gives, 
was sworn in the name of the god of supplication, cleansing, 
and healing. The name of Zeus ‘Ikéovos occurs in a very early 
Spartan inscription, and the titles of Zeus Paian at Rhodes"? 
and ᾿Αποτρόπαιος 1525, the averter of ill, at Erythrae express the 
same idea of the deity. The full account of these functions 
of Zeus touches on the earliest conception of crime, the 
earliest conscience of the race, and the prevalence of these 
cults in Greece proves the profundity of the moral thought 
concerning murder and sacrilegious sin. Examining certain 
legends we might conclude that it was the shedding of 
kindred blood which was the aboriginal sin for which the 
worship of Zeus ‘Ikéovos, the god of supplication, was established, 
this sin and perjury constituting perhaps the first conceptions 
of sacrilege. The first murderer in Greek legend was Ixion, 
and his crime was the treacherous murder of a kinsman; 
visited with madness by the Erinyes, he was also the first 
suppliant who appealed to Zeus ‘Ixéovos, and probably it was 
in relation to him that Zeus is called by Pherecydes ἱκέσιος 
καὶ ἀλάστωρ, the god of the suppliant and the guilty outcast. 
The offence of the Danaides who slew their husbands was the 
same in kind, and here also the legend regarded Zeus as the 

® Φύξιος appears to have possessed times the god who protects, sometimes 
an ambiguous sense, designating some- (δε god who punishes the exile. 
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originator of the rites of purification. The divine punishment 
for this sin was madness, and the divine ministers who carry 
out the will of Zeus Τιμωρύς and Παλαμναῖος were the Erinyes, 
the powers who themselves came into being through the 
outrage committed by a son upon his father, who pursued 
Orestes and Amphion for their act of matricide, and who 
were so closely interwoven with the tradition of kindred 
slaughter in the house of Laios. And perhaps the first 
need of purification arose from the same sort of acts, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, as the legends of Theseus, Belle- 
rophon, and Athamas and others illustrate*. Here then we 
have the expression in religious myth and ritual of the 
striking fact in early Greek clan-usage and law, namely, that 
the shedding of kindred blood was originally an offence of 
an entirely different kind from the slaying of an alien, 
probably because the god himself was considered in the 
former case as akin to the slayer and the slain In early 
Greek society it is clear that to kill an alien was a secular 
matter which only concerned the kin of the slain, the avengers 
of blood, who might pursue the slayer or accept a weregilt ; 
it was no sin, unless the alien had been a suppliant or under 
the protection of the stranger’s god. But the slayer of his 
kinsman was a sinner under the ban of God; the legends do 
not seem to show that his fellow-kinsmen would at once 
punish him with death», but that he must be outcast from 
the community and that Zeus and the Erinyes must deal with 


® The story in the Athamantid family own brother. Of the typical instances 


of the sacrificial slaughter of the king 
and the king’s son is probably in 
its origin no legend of mere kindred 
slaughter, but may have arisen from 
very early ideas concerning the sacrifice 
of the god or the divine representative ; 
but another legend given by Apollo- 
dorus ‘1. 9, 2, speaks of the mad 
Athamas being driven from Boeotia for 
slaying Ino’s sun Learchus, and appeal- 
ing to Zens to know where he is to 
dwell. The same author (2. 3, 1) nar- 
rates that Bellerophon fled from Corinth 
because he had involuntarily slain his 


that Ovid gives (Fast. 2. 39) of purif- 
cation for sin, all but one are concerned 
with the slaughter of kinsmen, and this 
may be said of nearly all those collected 
by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 967-969. 

> Tlepolemos, who slew his kinsraan, 
was threatened with death Ly the other 
members of his family (//. 2. 665) ; but 
by a Boeotian law which, according 
to Fiutarch, prevailed in the mythical 
period, the shedder of kindred blood 
‘must leave Boeotia and become a sup- 
pliant and a stranger.’ 
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his guilt. But the god of vengeance himself provided the 
mode of escape through purification and sacrifice of sin. The 
legends tell us little concerning the nature of these rites, but 
speak only of the outcast wandering until some compassionate 
stranger receives him into his home and cleanses him. But 
the ritual of the historic period had probably been handed 
down from very ancient times, and we are supplied with some 
information about this, chiefly from the account in Apollonius 
Rhodius of the cleansing of Jason and Medea!**. The usual 
piacular victim was a young pig, which was held over the 
head of the guilty, as we see Apollo holding it over Orestes 
in a vase-painting that represents his purification*, And the 
blood of the slaughtered animal was then poured over his 
hands, with invocation of Zeus Καθάρσιος. In some accounts 
bathing in the water of a river or the sea appears to have been 
a necessary part of the ceremony. The latter practice is 
easily explained, as physical and moral purity are scarcely 
distinguished in ancient ritual; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand the pouring blood over the hands. We know that the 
pig was specially sacred to the lower deities, who no less than 
Zeus were outraged by wrongful homicide, and to whom Zeus 
Meilichios and for the occasion probably Zeus Ka@dpouos were 
akin, and we may suppose that the blood of this animal, like the 
fleece of the sacred ram in the lustral ceremonies at Athens, 
was supposed to bring the guilty into nearer contact with the 
estranged divinity and had power to win him reconciliation. 
The chief benefit to the purified person was the recovery of 
his right of fellowship with men. and, while in the legends he 
is represented usually as continuing to live in his new home, 
in the later period he could return to his native land under 
certain conditions, if the relatives of the slain consented. 

It is easy to imagine how vitally this religious usage in the 
Zeus cult might influence the growth of moral ideas of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. 

Another signal act of sacrilege was perjury, the guilt of 
which was matter of cognizance for the gods of the lower 


8 Arch, Zett., 1861, Taf. 137 and > Athenae. 410 a. and b. Cf. “δ᾽. 
Taur. 1193. 
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world and the Erinyes, but especially also for Zeus, whose 
name occurs in nearly all the formulae of the state oath. 
The statue of Zeus Ὅρκιος stood in the council-hall of 
Olympia holding in each hand a thunderbolt, the most 
terrifying in aspect of all the statues of Zeus that Pausanias 
knew of!474, The strength of this belief in the religious 
character of the oath is shown by passages in Homer which 
speak of the punishment of the oath-breaker after death *, and 
by the lines in Hesiod’s 7/eogony where the oath is already 
personified as a child of the lower world, born to be ‘the 
scourge of men’; while in Sophocles he is spoken of as the 
all-seeing child of Zeus!*"°. No doubt the oath was never a real 
concrete divinity either in early or late periods ; originally an 
abstract idea of a quality or function of the divine nature, it 
becomes personal because of the strength of the belief, and is 
partially separated from the divinity. The ceremony of the 
oath-taking at Olympia is strikingly described by Pausanias, 
and reminded him of the account in the //zad where Aga- 
memnon takes the oath over the boar,an animal sacred to the 
lower gods, which is then slain and cast into the sea*. The 
freethinkers of Greek literature scarcely deviate from the 
popular religious thought as regards the sanctity of oaths. 
Even Euripides, to whom loose morality in this respect has 
been wrongly attributed, strongly maintains in a striking 
fragment that the gods admit no excuse for perjury: ‘ Thinkest 
thou the gods are inclined to pardon, when by false swearing 
aman would escape death or bonds or violence...? Then 
either they are less wise than mortal men, or they set fair 
specious pleas before justice 4’ 

But we must not suppose that, at any period of Greek thought 
of which we have record, the sphere of sin against the gods was 


a JI. 3. 279; 19. 260. 
b 5.24, 10-11. 


thus be destroyed from off the earth. 
4 Frag. 1030. Such sentiments as 


¢ Probably the animal consecrated by 
this ceremony was under a special taboo, 
and his carcase could not be disposed of 
in the ordinary way; or possibly the 
act was ‘mimetic,’ and expressed an im- 
precation that the perjured man might 


those expressed in A7ppolytus, 610, and 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 394, must not be 
regarded as Euripides’ own; they are 
merely dramatic sophistries uttered by 
certain characters under stress of cir- 
cumstances, 
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limited to perjury or kindred murder. Both as regards retri- 
bution and expiation the sphere of Zeus in Hesiod and Homer 
is as wide as human life. He is πανόπτης, ‘the all-seer,’ in 
a moral rather than a physical sense, and the term recalls the 
frequent utterances of the poets concerning the all-seeing eye of 
Δίκη or Justice. The latter is the special ministrant, companion, 
and emanation of Zeus, although associated with the nether 
divinities also. And where she is given a parentage, being 
originally only an abstract idea, it is Zeus who is her father ; 
and it is with the weapon of Zeus that she overthrows the 
unjust 148, 

With Δίκη Themisis closely connected, and as Δίκη proceeded 
from Zeus, so Themis herself, who was originally an independ- 
ent deity with a worship and oracle at Delphi, was absorbed 
by Zeus, when she had become a name significant of right in 
general. Thus in Aeschylus we hear of the Themis or right of 
Zeus Κλάριος, the god of allotments, and in Pindar of the Themis 
of Zeus Ξένιος, the god of hospitality. And Hesiod speaks of 
the δαίμονες, the army of spirits who are the watchers of Zeus 
over the whole life of man ; and elsewhere in Greek literature 
there are not wanting hints of the profound idea that a moral, 
law, sanctioned by Zeus, prevails even in the animal world 148 
Even in its application to blood-guiltiness we see that the 
divine idea expands. Not merely the shedder of kindred 
blood has offended against Zeus, and is under the ban of the 
Erinyes: the latter dwelt on the rock of the Areopagus, where 
any case of murder could be tried; and the homicide who was 
acquitted by this court had to offer sacrifice to the Eumenides, 
as though they had yet to be pacified, or as a thank-offering to 
them for letting him go. And according to the law of Solon, 
the judges at Athens must swear by Zeus, ‘the god of the 
suppliant, the god of purification, and the healer of guilt 1474) 
As the political community expanded, all bloodshed, if the 
victim had any rights at all within the city, became a political 
offence, as well as a sin which needed purification*. There is 


® This extension of the idea of sinin the purification of Achilles from the 
regard to bloodshed is at least as early blood of Thersites; this may be an 
as the time of Arctinus, who described advance on the religious view of 
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a curious passage in Antiphon, that has almost a modern 
tone, on the sacredness of human life. The murderer pollutes 
any sacrifice in which he partakes, and his presence exposes 
others also to divine wrath, a belief on which the orator 
attempts to establish an indirect proof of innocence*. Murder 
might still be sacrilege, even if the victim was not of the same 
state; and Zeus Φύξιος became the god to whom any man 
would appeal who wished to clear himself of the guilt of any 
bloodshed, as Pausanias, the Spartan king, made sacrifice to 
him to atone for the death of the maiden whom he had in- 
voluntarily slain. Only, the older and narrower idea survived 
in the enactment of Attic law that the kinsmen might decide 
whether to prosecute or to forgive the involuntary homicide, 
and even Aeschylus*® seems to suppose that the Eumenides 
pursue, not any murderer, but only the slayer of his kin. 

Still wider is the conception of Zeus Ἱκέσιος in its fullest 
development. Not the blood-guilty only, but the man who 
fears any evil from his fellows could put himself under his 
protection ; and the reverence claimed for Zeus ‘Ixéovos is the 
text of the drama of Aeschylus: ‘We must needs respect the 
jealousy of Zeus, the suppliant’s god; for the fear of him is 
deepest among mortal men!#%°*’ Here, as in other cases 
already noted, the god with his epithet seems to have been 
used almost as an abstraction to denote a certain right or 
duty ; and seems to have had a separate existence in and for 
each person who claimed his aid. ‘Thou hast escaped the 
god of my supplication, says Polyxena to Odysseus in the 
fTecuba of Euripides. To no other function or attribute 
of Greek divinity does the conception of divine grace so 
naturally attach, and every altar could shelter the suppliant ; 


Homer. But it is too much to say 
that the latter poet knows nothing even 
of purification for the murder of kins- 
men, as he makes clear mention of 
piacular sacrifices for sin in general, 
a far more advanced idea (71. 9. 495); 
and there is probably an allusion to the 
rites of Zeus Καθάρσιος, which are cer- 
tainly older than Homer, in the pas- 
sage which mentions the man who had 


slain his cousin and who went as a sup- 
pliant to Peleus and Thetis (7. 16. 
574). In any case his silence would be 
no argument, as none of the actual per- 
sonages in his epic commit this sin. 

2 Pp. 686 and 749; cf. Aesch. 4g. 
387: 

> Dem. πρὸς Μακάρτ. p. 1069. 

ο Fum. 605. 
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so that the classification given by Pollux 1°* of the divine 
titles almost resclves itself into the distinction between θεοὶ 
παλαμναῖοι and ἱκέσιοι, the gods of vengeance and of supplica- 
tion. Down to the end of paganism many shrines possessed 
the right of sanctuary, a right which often clashed with the 
secular law®. The legend of Ajax and Cassandra, the story 
about the Hera at Sybaris who closed her eyes when the 
suppliants were dragged away from her altar, illustrate the 
prevalent feeling of classical times. This broad conception 
of Zeus ‘Ixéovos appears also in the Homeric account of the 
Διταί ἢ, the personal powers of prayer, whom the poet calls 
the daughters of Zeus, and who plead for men against Ate, 
and who appeal to Zeus against those who neglect them. 
And this early spiritual idea which we find in the //zad gave 
rise to an actual worship of Zeus Λιταῖος °, which the coins 
of the Bithynian Nicaea attest, and receives beautiful expres- 
sion in the drama of Sophocles: ‘ nay, but as mercy shares the 
judgement-seat of Zeus to judge every act of man, let mercy 
be found with thee too, my father.’ The suppliants’ fillets 
are called by Aeschylus‘ the emblems of the god of mercy 148.’ 

A narrower, but cognate, conception is that of Zeus Xenios, 
who was worshipped throughout the Greek world™®. This 
worship is rooted in very ancient moral ideas; the sanctity of 
the stranger-guest, who as early as Homer and probably 
much earlier was placed under the protection of Zeus, was 
almost as great as the sanctity of the kinsman’s life, and to 
slay him was a religious sin, for which, according to one 
legend, Heracles was sold into slavery to Omphale*. Originally 
the god of hospitality—for in primitive society the stranger 
must be the guest of some one—he becomes the god to whom 


a Tac. Ann, 3. 60-63. 

> 71. 9. 498. 

© Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 509. 

4 frag. Hist. Graec. Pherecydes, 34: 
λέγεται δὲ ὡς ἀγανακτήσας ὁ Ζεὺς ἐπὶ 
τῇ ἐενοκτονίᾳ προσέταξεν ‘Epp λα- 
βόντα τὸν Ἡρακλέα πωλῆσαι δίκην τοῦ 
φόνου. To explain this curious story of 
the hero being sold into slavery, we 
may note two other instances in legend : 


the slavery of Apollo to Admetus for 
the slaughter of the Cyclopes, and that 
of Cadmus to Ares for causing the 
death of the ‘Sparti,’ the descendants of 
the god; and we may believe that these 
legends arose from the occasional prac- 
tice of the kinsmen accepting the slavery 
of the homicide as an atonement for the 
bloodshed. 
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any stranger is consecrated. According to Plutarch, the 
honours paid to Zeus Xenios were many and great °°; we 
have record or epigraphical proof of his worship at Sparta, 
where he was associated with Athena Xenia, at Rhodes, where 
a religious association existed called the Διὸς ξενιασταί, the 
worshippers of Zeus Xenios, and at Athens, where, as we 
gather from an inscription, the metics and resident merchants 
formed a company for the purpose of this cult. As a city 
could confer ξενία, the privileges of a public guest, upon any 
favoured stranger, so we read that Apollonius of Tyana was 
made the guest of Zeus by the public vote of the Spartans 15 5, 
Greek literature, early and late, is full of evidence of the deep 
religious feeling attaching to this cult. Charondas, the 
Sicilian legislator, insists on the duty of receiving the stranger 
reverently, ‘because the worship of Zeus Xenios is common to 
all nations, and he takes note of those who welcome and those 
who maltreat the stranger #4.’ ‘The stranger, Plato says 
in the Laws1*s, ‘being destitute of comrades and kinsmen, 
has more claim on the pity of gods and men: the power 
that is strong to avenge is therefore the more zealous to 
help him,’ 

Akin to this worship was that of Zeus Philios 151, the god 
of friendship, who was honoured at Megalopolis, Epidauros 
and Athens, where an association was founded in his name, 
and his priest enjoyed a special seat in the theatre. Some- 
times this title only designated the god of the friendly 
banquet, and an inscription shows that the μέτοικοι at Athens 
observed this cult. And thus we can understand why he was 
invoked by the parasite of Diodorus, and how he caine to be 
partially identified with Bacchus at Megalopolis in a work 
of the sculptor Polycleitus the younger. But the term had 
a deeper meaning, for Zeus Philios is essentially the god who 
fosters friendship, and to whom friends appeal; and this con- 
ception is enlarged by Dio Chrysostom, who sees in the great 
Pheidian statue the Zeus Philios who would plant love and 
abolish enmity among the whole human race. The cult does 
not appear to have been ancient ; the first mention of it occurs: 
in a fragment of Pherecrates. A term almost synonymous is 
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ἑταιρεῖος 155, denoting ‘the god of good comradeship’; some- 
times with allusion to the banquet, as we find in a fragment of 
Diphilus. But in Crete the cult may well have had a political 
or military significance ; and the festival of ἑταιρίδεια, which 
was celebrated at Magnesia in North Greece and in Macedon, 
was associated with the name of Jason, who sacrificed to this 
god before setting sail in the Argo with his comrades. 

In certain parts of the popular religion of Zeus, so far 
as it has been examined, we can detect a high morality that 
strikingly contrasts with the character of many of the Greek 
myths ; though, of course, the same ideas that are expressed 
in cults are expressed in those myths that explain the cult. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to see that in certain cases 
the comparatively crude morality of the cults contrasted in 
turn with the deeper views of the poets and philosophic 
writers who thought and spoke freely concerning the relations 
of the gods to men. This is specially true of the doctrine 
of retribution, of which the simplest and least moral form in 
Greek popular belief is that even innocent excess of prosperity 
is of itself an evil thing, awakening the jealousy of the gods. 
Behind this is perhaps the cruder idea that the divinity is not 
the friend but the enemy of man, an idea that is dimly 
expressed in the primitive Hesiodic story of Prometheus’ 
favour and Zeus’ disfavour to man. But it appears con- 
spicuously in the childlike doctrine of Nemesis that lived long 
in the Greek mind; and the legend of Bellerophon’s fall and 
melancholy wanderings, given in Homer without any hint 
of any sin committed by the hero but rather as a result 
of superhuman prosperity, the story of Polycrates’ ring, of 
Philip’s prayer mentioned by Plutarch, that the gods would 
give him some slight misfortune to counterbalance his con- 
tinual success, are illustrations of this naive religious belief 
that lasted as long as the Hellenic race. Its plainest 
expression is in the lines of Aesopus, ‘ifa man has some good 
fortune he receives Nemesis by way of compensation®’; the 
most foolish is in the epigram of Antiphilos Byzantios on the 
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danger of speaking of the morrow *. This is merely a religious 
form of the old superstition of luck, and it is natural enough 
that the religious thinkers among the Greeks tried to reform 
this doctrine. The story of Bellerophon becomes so to speak 
moralized, perhaps by the popular imagination, or perhaps by 
Pindar himself, who at least is the earliest authority for the 
more ethical version of the story: namely, that Bellerophon’s 
fall was due to his ambitious attempt to scale heaven». 
The most outspoken writer on this subject is Aeschylus. 
At first, indeed, he expresses himself like an ordinary 
Greek: ‘excess of fair report is a burdensome thing, for 
the jealous eye of God hurls the lightning down®’; but 
later on he gives the more advanced view as one peculiar 
to himself, maintaining that it was not a man’s prosperity 
but the evil use of it that brought Nemesis*. The actual 
cult of Nemesis as a concrete goddess will be examined 
later; as a moral personification, whether rational or irra- 
tional in principle, she is not a separate power from Zeus, 
for it is through her that he acts, and in the Phoenissae 
of Euripides she is invoked as if she wielded his thunder- 
bolts ° 

Another idea in the Greek theory of divine retribution is 
common to it with the Hebraic, namely, that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, that the curse cleaves to 
the race, or that the community is punished for the sin of one. 
An historical illustration of this clan-morality is the view— 
held strongly by the Lacedaemonians—that the descendants 
at Athens of those who committed sacrilege in the Cylonian 
conspiracy were under a curse, especially Pericles. Such 
a doctrine was seen to have its questionable side as a religious 
axiom, not only by Hebrew prophets, but by Greek thinkers. 
We find a protest against its justice in Theognis, who prays 
that the gods would punish the guilty in his own person, and 
not avenge the sins of the fathers upon the children’, But 
the doctrine held its ground even in the most religious minds: 


9 Anth. Pal. 7. 630. © Agam. 466. e 184. 
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Aeschylus himself is full of it, although he occasionally tries 
to find a compromise between this and the doctrine of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility by supposing that the curse works 
through the generations because the descendants each commit 
new acts of guilt. 

These are special questions arising about the doctrine of 
retribution ; but the whole theory that the gods sent evil to 
man because of sin or of some other reason did not remain 
without criticism and modification. In the first place, the 
retribution theory did not always square with the facts of 
experience : this difficulty could be met by the profounder con- 
ception, that the ways of the divine agency are unseen, that 
‘God is not like a passionate man, inclined to avenge every 
small act 4, that ‘Justice moves along a silent path, or that 
God’s retribution is purposely slow, so as to teach men to 
restrain their own wrath*. Secondly, the morality of the 
retribution theory became boldly and searchingly questioned : 
and native Greek thought can claim for itself the distinction 
that it not seldom rose to the conception that God could 
do no evil to any, not even by way of punishment for 
sin. According to the view of the old myth the slaying 
of Neoptolemos at Delphi was divine retribution, because 
his father had insulted Apollo; but Euripides places a 
daring phrase in the mouth of the messenger 4—‘then the 
god remembered an ancient grudge like a base-minded 
man’—and an echo of this sentiment is faintly heard in. 
Plutarch®. Euripides indeed is not consistent, though his 
inconsistency may be due to dramatic appropriateness. By 
the side of the profoundly Mephistophelean sentiment, ‘the 
gods have set confusion in our lives that in our ignorance 
we may reverence them', we have other utterances of 
his, in which he excludes evil or evil-doing from the notion 
of divinity: ‘it is men who impute their own evil nature to 
God; for I think there can be no evil in God®’; and again, 


a Solon. fr. 13. 25. © De defect. Orac. 413 B-D; and De 
> Eur. Zroad. 887. Cohib. Ira 458 Ὁ. 
© Plat. De Ser. Num. Vind. p.550E-F. ! FHec. 939, 960. 
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‘if the gods do evil, they are not gods*’ Bacchylides” 
declares that it is not Zeus, the all-seeing one, that is the 
cause of great troubles to men; and similarly Menander holds 
that every man at his birth has a good spirit ‘ who stands by 
his side to guide him through the mystery of life, for that 
a spirit can be evil must not be believed °’. 

Such expressions are in accord with Plato’s view in the 
Republic, that the gods never do evil to men, and, if they 
send misfortune, it is for an educational or moral purpose; 
and Aeschylus had already given this thought powerful utter- 
ance in the Agamemnon, where he maintains that the object 
of Zeus is to bring men to φρόνησις or σωφροσύνη through 
suffering 4. 

A different attempt to reconcile the fact of evil in the 
world with the absolute beneficence of God was the curious 
theory put forward by the author of De Mundo®, that the 
divine power coming from a very distant sphere was some- 
what exhausted before it reached us. The problem of evil 
did not weigh very heavily on the spirit of Greek religious 
speculation, which contented itself with such solutions as 
those which I have mentioned, without taking refuge in the 
theory of a future life. And Greek cult, though little affected 
by philosophic inquiry, amply admitted this beneficent cha- 
racter of Zeus, while the conservative spirit of ritual preserved 
something of the darker aspect. On the whole, one might say 
that the bright and spiritual belief of Plutarch ‘, ‘that the gods 
do well to men secretly for the most part, naturally rejoicing 
in showing favour and in well-doing, though it rises above 
the average popular feeling, yet stands nearer to it than the 
temper of the superstitious man in Theophrastus. 

The relation of Zeus to Μοῖρα, or destiny, has yet to be 
considered—a question that touches on the part played by 
free-will and fatalism in Greek religion. A cult-name of Zeus 
at Athens, at Olympia, and probably at Delphi and in Arcadia, 


» Belleroph. /vag. 294. 4 Aesch. Agam. 165. 
> Bergk, 3. p. 580, 29. 9. Aristotle, p. 397 b. 
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was Μοιραγέτης, ‘the leader of fate, with which we may com- 
pare the title of Zeus ᾿Εναίσιμος, ‘the controller of destiny,’ at 
Coronea 15» 34, The question might be put thus—how did 
Greek religion reconcile a belief in fate with the omnipotence 
of Zeus as ordinarily believed? Looking at the growth of 
the conception we find that Homer rarely regards Moira as 
a person ; the word is used by him generally as an impersonal 
substantive signifying the doom of death. It is Zeus who 
dispenses this and the other lots of men; it is Zeus who holds 
the balance of life and death in the strife—who has on the 
floor of heaven the two urns of good and ill fortune from 
which he distributes blessing or sorrow. It is an anachronism 
in Plutarch when he says, wishing to defend the Homeric 
Zeus from the charge of sending evil to men, that Homer 
often speaks of Zeus when he meant Μοῖρα or Τύχη; when 
Homer speaks of Zeus he meant Zeus. Only thrice® in 
Homer do we find the Μοῖραι regarded as persons who at the 
birth of each man weave for him the lot of life and death. 
The question has been vehemently discussed whether in these 
poems there appears the conception of the overruling power 
of destiny to which even the gods must bow. This is strongly 
denied by Welcker °, and with reason: he points out that it is 
Zeus himself who sends the Μοῖρα; that the phrase Μοῖρα 
Διός, ‘the doom of God, is habitual with him, so that where 
potpa is used alone it may be regarded as an abbreviative for 
this ; that neither Homer nor the later epic poets ever refer 
the great issues of the war to μοῖρα, but in the Cyprza it is 
Zeus’ intention to thin population, in the //éad it is his 
promise to Thebes that is the θέσφατον, the divine decision, 
which governs events. The casting the lots of Hector and 
Achilles into the scale cannot be interpreted as a questioning 
of the superior will of fate, for Zeus never does this else- 
where; the act might as naturally be explained as a divine 
method of drawing lots, or, as Welcker prefers, as a symbol 
of his long and dubious reflection. When Hera and Athene 

2» De Aud. Poet. 23 Ἑ. most of the Homeric passages are col- 
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remonstrate with Zeus for wishing to save Sarpedon or Hector, 
‘who had long been due to death,’ this cannot mean that fate 
had decided against Zeus in the matter, but that Zeus ought 
not to interfere with the ordinary course of events which was 
making against these heroes, or with his own prior decision. 
And it is quite obvious that Zeus feels he could stop their 
fate if he liked. Μοῖρα and the will of the gods are often ex- 
pressly given as synonyms; in the same breath the dying 
Patroclus tells Hector that Zeus and Apollo had over- 
come him, and then that Moira and Apollo had slain him. 
And a striking passage at the beginning of the Odyssey” at 
once maintains the free action of men, and the identity of 
Moira and God’s will: Zeus complains that men wrongly 
accuse the gods of evil which they suffer through their own 
sins—suffering ὑπὲρ μόρον, contrary to what fate or the gods 
intended. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider what 
was the earliest character of the personal Μοῖραι, for, though 
Homer cared little for them, there were such personal figures 
in his age. As such they belonged to the cloudy and demo- 
niac company of the Kijpes and Erinyes. Hesiod speaks of 
certain older Μοῖραι 5 who were the daughters of Night, the 
children of the lower world, the abode of death—probably 
goddesses of birth and death, perhaps more concerned with 
the latter, as Homer most frequently uses the term in reference 
to death and they appear on the Hesiodic shield as demons of 
slaughter. How very slight was their claim to omnipotence 
may be gathered from a very curious reference to them in the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes‘, in which they are described as 
winged, white-haired women, once the teachers of Apollo, and 
still giving men right guidance, if they could obtain sufficient 
oblation of honey. These are perhaps the faded figures of an 
older world of worship, personages whose power Apollo is 
accused by the Eumenides of supplanting®. What relation then 
have these to the other Μοῖραι mentioned in the Theogonyt 
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who receive the names of Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, 
and are called the daughters of Zeus and Themis? Pro- 
bably they are the same, and we might explain the double 
account in this way: as the meaning of μοῖρα was enlarged 
the Μοῖραι became more than goddesses of death, and were 
regarded as goddesses of destiny in general, supposing they 
were not this originally ; then a more reflective age became 
aware that such functions might clash with the power of Zeus, 
and therefore they are affiliated to him as Dike was; since to 
say they were his daughters was equivalent to saying that 
they were his ministers, emanations, or powers. 

But the sense of the possible conflict between Zeus and 
Destiny increased as abstract speculation on the nature of 
things advanced. It was probably through philosophy— 
perhaps the early physical Ionic philosophy—that the idea 
of an overruling necessity became prevalent; for we find 
εἱμαρμένη among the conceptions of Heraclitus, and the 
chorus of Euripides’ A/cestis confess that it was philosophical 
studies which taught them that there was nothing stronger 
in the world than Destiny or ἀνάγκη. At any rate, the idea 
grew in force and did not remain academic merely, but played 
a prominent part in the greatest drama of the religious 
mythology, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. His hero is sup- 
ported by the knowledge that there is a greater power than 
that of Zeus*: ‘Fate the all-fulfiller has otherwise decreed 
the end of these things. Who then holds the helm of neces- 
sity? The triple Fates and the mindful Erinyes.” It may 
however be said that this is the view of the opponent of Zeus, 
and that the knot is loosened by the reconciliation of Zeus with 
the Μοῖρα ; but the difficulty remains that the supremacy of 
Zeus has certainly been represented as in danger”. And there 
seems to be the same questioning of the divine omnipotence 
latent in the obscure passage in the chorus of Agamemmnon, 

® Prom. Vinct. 511, 515. which Zeus is bound to contend at first. 
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εἰ δὲ μὴ τεταγμένα μοῖρα μοῖραν ἐκ θεῶν εἶργε μὴ πλέον φέρειν ", 
which appears to speak of a higher power that overbears the 
Θεόθεν Μοῖρα, or the will of heaven; a doctrine which might 
be discovered also in the saying of Herodotus, ‘it is impossible 
even for a god to escape the destined fate, which is perhaps, 
however, only a rhetorical phrase. Certainly it is not the 
usual theory of Aeschylus; in his view it is generally Zeus 
himself who maintains the order of the world, ‘ who by ancient 
law guides destiny aright.’ It is Zeus himself who inspires 
Apollo with his oracles, the utterances of destiny 5, ‘and in 
whose hands are the scales of fate4’ Even in Euripides it is 
Zeus himself who is conjectured to be the νοῦς or the ἀνάγκη 
of the universe: ‘Oh thou that stayest the earth and hast thy 
firm throne thereon, whosoe’er thou art that bafflest man’s 
knowledge, whether thou art Zeus, or the necessity of nature, 
or the mind of man, to thee I raise my voice®’ In the ode to 
necessity in the Alcestis it is Zeus who accomplishes by the 
aid of necessity whatever he decrees; just as, in the verses 
quoted by Eusebius, the powers of the Fates are said to have 
been delegated to them by Zeus’. And in the summary of 
Zeus character at the end of the Aristotelian De Mundo, 
Zeus is described as absorbing in himself elwapyévn, or 
Destiny, as he absorbs every other agency. In the prayer 
of the Stoic Cleanthes, Zeus and Destiny are invoked as 
twin powers. 

This then, on the whole, is the solution of the question 
put forward by Greek speculation, whether poetical or philo- 
sophical ; the difficulty was always there for any one who 
chose to separate Zeus from Μοῖρα, and Lucian’s humour in the 
Zeus Tragoedus fastens on the antinomy. Within the domain 
of cult the contradiction scarcely existed, for the Μοῖραι 
received but scant worship; the formula of Zeus Motpayérns 
unconsciously expressed the deepest views of Greek philosophy, 
while as a principle of conduct the idea of fatalism scarcely 
existed for the ordinary Greek. The Stoic view had but little 
to do with the average belief, and the astrological aspect 
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of destiny belongs mainly to the decadence of the Greek 
world. 

At the close of the investigation into the cults and religion 
of Zeus, it is necessary to ask how far his supremacy and 
predominance introduces a principle of order or a monotheistic 
tendency into the Greek polytheism. The answer will vary 
according as we regard the cults or the literature. Confining 
our attention to the period of Hellenism proper, we find in 
the state religions and in the popular worship a singular 
extent of function assigned and a very manifold ethical 
character attached to Zeus. Some of his characteristics and 
epithets belonged to other divinities also, but he is prominently 
the guardian of the whole physical and moral world, the god 
who protects the life of the family, the clan, the city, and the 
nation, the god of retribution and forgiveness of sins, and his 
voice was the voice of fate. Yet all this as regards cult 
made in no way for monotheism, for Greek religious conser- 
vatism was timid, and was much more inclined to admit new 
deities than to supplant a single one. Besides, the minutiae 
of cult were designed to meet the minute wants of the daily 
life, and Zeus was not so much concerned with the small 
particulars as Hermes or Heracles; just as in many villages 
of Brittany or Italy the local saint is of most avail, Therefore 
there were more statues to Hermes and more dedications to 
Athene at Athens, to Asclepios at Epidauros, than to Zeus. 
And it is difficult to mention a single Greek divinity whose 
worship perished before all perished at once. When Oriental 
ideas began to work upon the older beliefs, somewhat before 
and still more immediately after the conquests of Alexander, 
their influence is by no means monotheistic. Isis is introduced 
and fused with Hera and Artemis, Baal Serapis and even 
Jehovah with Zeus, Adonis and later Mithras with Dionysos 
and Sabazios; ideas become more indistinct, but no single idea 
of divinity clearly emerges. This theocrasia destroyed the 
life of religious sculpture and did nothing directly for mono- 
theism, but a great deal for scepticism and the darkest 
superstitions. 

On the other hand, within Greek cult proper in the purely 
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Hellenic periods, we have already noticed a strong impulse 
towards a certain organized unity. The most striking instance, 
which displays a germ of monotheism that had not vitality 
enough to develop itself, is the partial identity sometimes 
recognized between Zeus and the gods of the lower world and 
the sea, and again his occasional identification with Dionysos. 
The cult of a trinity of Zeus-figures seems to have been 
prevalent in Asia Minor at Troy, Mylasa, and Xanthos, and 
is presented to us on the Harpy tomb. It has been suggested® 
that Semitic ideas have been fruitful here, but it is not necessary 
to assume this, for we can illustrate such rapprochement of 
divinities cognate to Zeus in other parts of Greece. . And 
what Semitic trinity was there besides the Carthaginian ? 
Again, the multiplicity of the Greek polytheism is modified 
by the tendency to group and classify divinities. We have 
the circle of the twelve Olympians 157, from which the merely 
local divine personages, and usually the deities of the lower 
world, were excluded. But the importance of this classification 
has been exaggerated. It is probably comparatively late, for 
Hesiod, the earliest theological systematizer, appears to have 
known no more of it than Homer knew. The first certain 
instances in cult are the dedication to the twelve gods 
at Salamis, by Solon 515. and the altar erected by the 
younger Pisistratus in the ἀγορά at Athens; and Welcker 
supposes that Athens, where it was far more prominent 
than elsewhere, was the centre from which the worship 
spread. This worship can scarcely be supposed to have 
expressed any esoteric idea of any complex unity of god- 
head corresponding to a unity observed in nature; probably 
it was suggested by the ritualistic convenience of grouping 
together the leading Hellenic cults. It is not found diffused 
widely over the Greek world, and at many of the places where 
it occurred—as for instance at Megara, Delos, Chalcis?, on 
the Hellespont, and at Xanthos—we may ascribe something to 


" Vide an article by Paucker in the Megarians and Chalcidians on Leon- 
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Attic influence. Nor had it much importance for Greek 
religious belief, since the circle failed to include Dionysos 
and the divinities of the lower world, who came to be the 
most prominent in the later period of Greek mystic worship. 
Earlier and less artificial than this is the classification 
of divinities according to their affinities or local connexion. 
On the latter ground we find the Theban tutelary deities 
grouped together: the chorus in the Septem contra Thebas 
speak of a συντέλεια or πανήγυρις of gods, and they pray to 
a company of eight*. In the Swpplices, the Danaides pray 
at the common altar of the Argive gods, Zeus, Helios, 
Poseidon, and Apollo. In Homer we find Zeus, Athene, 
and Apollo frequently named together in adjurations; and 
in Athens the same trio were often mentioned, a fact upon 
which some strangely mystic theories have been built®. At 
Athens there was a Jocal reason for this connexion, and no 
other divinities were so important for Greek life and thought 
as these, who were specially called ‘the guardians of the 
moral law*’ In accordance with their affinities of character 
we frequently find Greek deities falling into groups of three 
or two; we have the three or two Fates. the three or two 
Graces, the three Erinyes, the two Dioscuri or Anakes, the 
group of Demeter Persephone and Iacchos, of Aphrodite 
Peitho and Eros, and others besides. Further than this we 
cannot claim unity for Greek polytheistic cult, which shows 
quite as much tendency to multiply as to combine forms. 
But when we look at the religious literature, the answer 
is different. We have here to distinguish between the Zeus 
of legend and the Zeus as he appeared to the religious ᾿ 
consciousness at serious moments. As Welcker? has well 
expressed it, Zeus is not only a god among other gods, 
but also God solely and abstractedly. In Homeric use 
Θεός by itself is equivalent to Zeus® And the usage of 
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the lyrical gnomic and dramatic poets allows us to say that, 
in their expressions of earnest and profound ethical and 
religious thought, their diction has a tone of monotheism, 
and Zeus and the abstract Θεός become synonyms. 

We are not obliged to see in this any trace of a primitive 
monotheistic idea, as Welcker would; it may be a later 
development, due to increased power of abstract thought. 
And at most it amounts not to monotheism but ‘heno- 
theism ’—if a very awkward term may be used to denote 
the exaltation of one figure in the polytheism till it over- 
shadows without supplanting or abolishing the others. 

Nevertheless, as we have noted already, there are a few 
passages in Greek philosophy and poetry that seem to assert 
the principle of monotheism. Usually, indeed, when the 
term Θεός or τὸ θεῖον occurs in the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, it may be more naturally given an 
impersonal or pantheistic scnsc; and the words of Xeno- 
phanes, ‘there is one God, greatest among gods and men,’ 
savour more of ‘henotheism’ than monotheism’ But the 
concluding chapters of the De Mundo, the Stoic theory de- 
scribed by Plutarch, the sentiment found among the γνῶμαι 
of Philistion—‘ believe that a single providence of higher and 
lower things is God and reverence him withall thy strength?’ 
—show the monotheistic idea. 

However, the doctrine never affected the popular religion, 
which went a different path from that followed by the poets 
and philosophers. While these maintained that no images 
or sense-forms could express the true nature of the divinity, 
they only could have succeeded at most in infusing more 
spirituality into the people’s worship. The sacrifices and 
images rather increased than diminished, and in spite of 
Xenophanes’ protest against anthropomorphism, the Zeus 
Olympius of Pheidias, the masterpiece of Greek religious 
art, appeared to the whole Greek world as the full and 
triumphant realization of the divine idea in forms of sense. 


language itself is helping monotheistic 4 Clem. Strom. 5.714 P. 
thought. > Mein. /rag. 4. 336, No. 16, 
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There is no inner reform traceable in Hellenic religion after 
the fifth century. The great change came from the pressure 
of alien cults, Semitic and Egyptian. In the witty narrative 
of Lucian 158. Zeus pathetically complains that men neglect 
his worship, have deserted Dodona and Pisa, and have turned 
to the Thracian Bendis, the Egyptian Anubis, and the 
Ephesian Artemis. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


THE RITUAL OF THE ZEUS-SACRIFICE. 


THE strange rites of the Diipolia, which have been briefly 
described in the text (p. 56), were regarded by Porphyry, who 
follows Theophrastus, as a mystic allusion to the guilty 
institution of a bloody sacrifice and to the falling away of 
mankind from a pristine state of innocence, when animal 
life was sacred and when the offerings to the gods were 
harmless cereal or vegetable oblations }"*°. It is the explana- 
tion of a vegetarian defending a thesis. We do indeed find 
in the ritual of Zeus, as of other divinities ἃ, an occasional 
distinction between the bloodless offerings and the sacrifice 
which shed the blood of a victim. For instance, nothing 
but cakes, and not even wine, was allowed on the altar of 
Zeus “Imaros on the Acropolis; and Pausanias (1. 26, 5) con- 
trasts this with the dark and cruel rites in the worship of 
Zeus Lycaeus, just as he contrasts the worship of the Ka@apot 
θεοί, ‘the pure gods,’ on the crest of the hill by Pallantium. 
The νηφάλια, the ‘ wineless’ sacrifices, were perhaps‘ innocent’ 
in the sense of excluding the animal victim, for they are 
identified by Plutarch with μελίσπονδα or libations of honey 
(Symp. Quaest. 4. 6, 2); and these were offered to Zeus 
Γεωργός, the agricultural god, Poseidon, the Winds, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, and Selene, the Nymphs, and 
Aphrodite Ourania, and even to Dionysos®. It is clear that 
this kind of sacrifice was not specially associated with the 
oldest period of the religion, for Dionysos and Aphrodite 

* For instance, in the worship of Diog. Laert. 8. 13. 
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Ourania are not the divinities of the primitive Greek. In 
Hellenic as in Semitic religions we have to recognize the 
distinction, which Prof.-Robertson Smith was the first to 
emphasize, between the offering of the first-fruits of the 
harvest, which the worshippers laid upon the altar as a mere 
tribute, and the sacrifice at which, by means of a common 
sacramental meal, the whole tribe were brought into com- 
munion with their god (Religion of the Semites, pp. 218-227). 
The reasons he mentions are cogent for believing that the 
latter is the earlier of the two forms; we might believe this 
solely on the ground that the agricultural period was later 
than the nomadic. The erroneous supposition of Theophrastus 
was due partly to the vague popular conception of a golden 
age in which man was nourished by the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth and shed no blood, partly to the curious features 
that marked the ritual of some of the animal sacrifices, 
the lamentation, and the acknowledgement of guilt. It is 
only recently that some light has been thrown upon the 
ideas underlying this religious drama. In Mommsen’s 
FTeortologie, only a very superficial account of the βουφόνια is 
given; he regards it as a threshing-festival for reasons that 
are by no means convincing. It fell indeed about the end 
of the Attic harvest, about the beginning of July, and may 
certainly be regarded as some kind of harvest-commemo- 
ration recognizing Zeus as a deity of tillage. But this does 
not explain the strangeness of the ritual. So far as I am 
aware the only serious attempts to interpret the βουφόνια in 
accordance with ideas known to prevail-in early periods of 
human society have been made by Mannhardt, Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, and Mr. Frazer. In his essay on ‘ Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and in his Religion of the Semites 
(p. 288), Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that we have to 
reckon with the survival of early totemistic ideas in that 
mysterious sacrifice on the Acropolis. An essential feature of 
totemism is that the society claims kindred with an animal- 
god or a sacrosanct animal, from whose flesh they habitually 
abstain, but which on solemn occasions they may devour 
sacramentally in order to strengthen the tie of kinship 
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between them and the divinity or the divine life. Now 
this writer lays stress on the appellative Bovpdvos, the 
‘murderer of the ox,’ on the sense of guilt that rested on 
the slayers, on the exile of the priest who dealt the blow, and 
on the legend that connects the rite with the admission of 
a stranger into the tribal community, and draws the conclusion 
that the ox is so treated because he is regarded as a divine 
animal akin to the clan. Mr. Frazer’s view in his admirable 
treatise, The Golden Bough (vol. 2, pp. 38-41), is somewhat 
different ; he regards the ox as the representative of the corn- 
spirit*, whose flesh is eaten sacramentally, and who is killed at 
the end of the harvest that he may rise again with fresher 
powers of production. But this explanation of the Bouphonia 
appears not quite so satisfactory as the former, though it may 
well be applied to certain details of the rite. Mr. Frazer has 
collected evidence showing that the ox has been regarded by 
some primitive people, and even now is so regarded in certain 
districts of China, as the representative of the deity of vegeta- 
tion (vol. 2, pp. 22, 23, 41, 42), and he quotes on p. 42 the 
Chinese practice of forming an effigy of the ox and stuffing 
it full of grain, which may appear to illustrate the Athenian 
pretence of making a live ox out of the skin of the slain one 
stuffed with hay or grass. Instances also are given of the 
habit of mourning for the victim that has been slain with rites 
that seem to point to the worship of the deity of vegetation. 
And Mr. Frazer adduces other reasons than those natural to 
totemism that may explain why a primitive tribe may regard 
an animal in some way as divine, and may endeavour to 
conciliate it and make all possible reparation to it for taking 
its life; this may be due, for instance, to a desire to avoid 
a blood-feud with the animal’s kindred (vol. 2, pp. 113, 114) ; 
and from the same feeling the slayer may try to persuade 
his victim that it was not he who slew him, but some one else. 
‘It was the Russians who killed you,’ the Ostiaks are reported 
to say to the slain bear; ‘it was a Russian axe, or Russian 
knife, &c. (vol. 2, p. 111). In fact, totemism itself, the belief 
in an animal-ancestor of the clan or of the tribal kinship with 
® This view was first expressed by Mannhardt, AZythologische Forschungen, p.68. 
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a certain sacred animal, is only a special form of the larger 
fallacy peculiar to the savage mind of regarding animals as 
moved by the same feelings and thoughts as mankind. We 
are then at liberty to assume totemism as a vera causa either 
in the present or the past, not whenever any kind of venera- 
tion is paid to the slaughtered or sacrificed animal, but only 
when we can detect some belief, latent or expressed, that the 
animal is in some way akin to the tribe. Now some such 
belief seems naturally implied in the ritual of the Bouphonia. 
Mr. Frazer’s theory does not sufficiently explain why the 
slaying of the ox should awaken such a profound sense of 
guilt, as does not elsewhere seem to have been aroused by the 
slaying of the corn-spirit, when we examine the mass of 
evidence which he has collected; nor why the priest should 
be obliged to flee into temporary exile. On the other hand, 
the theory that we have here a survival of totemism would 
throw clearer light on these dark passages of ritual ; if the ox 
were of the same kindred as the worshipper, those who sacrificed 
him would feel as much sense of guilt as if kindred blood had 
been shed, and the same necessity that drove the slayer of 
a kinsman into exile would lie upon the Bovddves. And this 
theory is confirmed by the legend that the admission of 
Sopatros into citizenship depended on his eating the flesh of 
the ox at a sacramental meal with the rest of the citizens, 
whereby he became of one flesh with them; it is further 
confirmed by the existence of the Boutadae, the ox-clan, at 
Athens, whose mythic ancestor was Βούτης, a name that was 
given also to the officiating priest of the Diipolia. This theory 
of the origin of the rite might be reconciled with Mr. Frazer’s, 
if we suppose that in this case the deity of vegetation, 
personified as the ox, has been taken as their totem by the 
agricultural tribe; it is clear at any rate that in this worship, 
as in other Attic cults, Zeus has an agricultural character. 
Both the above-mentioned writers have collected ample 
evidence proving the primitive custom of killing the god in 
the form of a divine animal, and the sacramental eating of his 
flesh. But Mr. Frazer considers that totemism is not proved 
to have existed among the Aryan tribes, and that the assump- 
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tion that the ox is really the vegetation spirit gives us a vertor 
causa (loc. cit. vol. 2, p. 38).. Looking at the Greeks only, we 
must certainly admit that, if their society was ever based on 
totemism, they had fortunately left this system very far behind 
them at the dawn of their history ; and we may admit that 
descent through the female, a fact that is usually found with 
totemism, cannot be proved to have existed at any time in 
any Greek community, though certain legends may lead us to 
suspect its existence. But an institution that has long passed 
out of actual life may still cast a shadow from a very remote 
past upon legend and practices of cult. And where we find 
indication that the animal that is venerated and occasionally 
sacrificed is regarded as akin to the worshipper, the survival of 
totemism here is the only hypothesis that seems to provide 
a reasonable key to the puzzle. A curious parallel to the 
Diipolia, as explained by Prof. Robertson Smith, might be 
found in the sacrifices to the Syrian goddess which are 
described by the pseudo-Lucian (De Dea Syria, c. 58). The 
worshippers sacrificed animals by throwing them headlong 
from the top of the Propylaea of her temple, and occasionally 
they threw down their own children, ‘calling them oxen.’ We 
are reminded of that curious story which will be noticed in 
a later chapter about the sacrificer in the Brauronian worship 
of Artemis, who offered up a goat ‘calling it his own daugh- 
ter. The same explanation may reasonably be offered for 
the strange ritual of Zeus Lycaeus, the wolf-god of the wolf- 
clan of the Lycaonids, of whose legend and worship human 
sacrifice and ‘lycanthropy,’ or the transformation of men into 
wolves, are prominent features; and with the cult-legend of 
the Lycaonids Jahn has rightly compared the story about 
the origin of the worship of Zeus Lycoreios on Parnassus, 
which was founded by Deucalion, who landed here after the 
Flood and was escorted by wolves to the summit, where he 
built the city Lycoreia.and the temple of Zeus ὅ. 

But whether the ultimate explanation must be sought in 


Ὁ, Jahn, Ber. d. Sachs. Gesells. d. Norse legend, but cannot be proved true 
Wiss, 1847, p. 423. His view that the οἱ Greek. 
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totemism or in some other primitive fact, indubitable traces 
remain in the ritual of Zeus, as of other Hellenic divinities, 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal, if this term invented by Prof. 
Robertson Smith may be used to denote the semi-divine 
semi-human animal of sacrifice. To the examples already 
given we may add one from Crete; the local legend of Mount 
Dicte spoke of the sow which nourished the infant Zeus and 
was held in especial sanctity by the Praisii'!. 

The fairly numerous ritual-stories in Greece about the | 
substitution of the animal for the human victim may well have 
arisen from the deceptive appearance of many sacrifices where 
the animal offered was treated as human and sometimes 
invested with human attributes. In a later chapter I have 
suggested this as an explanation for the sacrifice to Artemis- 
Iphigenia; it may apply also to the Laconian legend 
preserved by Plutarch (Paradlela, 35),that Helen was led to 
the altar to be sacrificed in order to stay a plague, when an 
eagle swooped down and snatched the knife from the hand of 
the priest and let it fall upon a kid that was pasturing near 
the altar. As the eagle is the bird of Zeus, the myth testifies 
to the feeling that Zeus himself desired the milder offering in 
place of the human life. There is no doubt that the human 
offering was at certain times actually found in the Hellenic 
cults of Zeus; but it was probably not the primitive fact, but 
a development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic animal, 
when this latter was misunderstood, and the idea arose that 
the human victim was what the god really desired and must 
be given in times of peril and disaster. We are told, for 
instance, by Clemens (754 P.) that the μάγοι of Cleona averted 
hail and snow by animal offerings, probably to Zeus, but if 
a victim were wanting they began the sacrifice with shedding 
their own blood. 

The strange legend of Athamas and Zeus Laphystius, 
recorded by Herodotus and others, well illustrates the 
double view of human sacrifice and the confusion between 
the human and the animal offering. There are many apparent 


© I see the same suggestion has been vol. 1, p. 3293 cf. also Prof. Robertson 
made in Mr, Frazer’s Golden Bough, Smith, Joc. cit. p. 346. 
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contradictions and some alien elements in the story; a few 
essential and salient points may be noted here*. The eldest 
representative of Athamantid family must at certain times be 
offered to Zeus Laphystius; and the legends preserve the 
record that not only Phrixus, but Athamas himself, was 
brought to the altar. The family, that is, has a royal and 
sacred character ; and the practice of periodically slaying the 
god in the person of his human representative has been amply 
illustrated by Mr. Frazer. The next point of importance is 
that both father and son are rescued by the ram, a semi- 
divine animal endowed with human voice and miraculous 
power, and the ram itself is sacrificed to Zeus Φύξιος. But 
the people of Halus in the time of Herodotus still maintained 
that the god was angry at missing his human prey, and that 
therefore this curse was laid on the descendants of the son of 
Phrixus, that each should be liable to sacrifice if he entered 
the prytaneum. The confusion in Herodotus’ account is too 
great to allow us to say positively whether the human 
sacrifice was actually carried out in his time or not; but 
Plato’s statement in the A/zzos (315 C.) seems to point to the 
reality of it. The opposite view about the righteousness of 
the sacrifice is presented by the legend in Pausanias, that 
Zeus himself sent the ram as a substitute, just as Jehovah 
stayed the sacrifice of Isaac. And Herodotus himself, at the 
beginning of his account, seems to imply that the members of 
this family were under a curse because Athamas sinned in 
wishing to sacrifice his first-born; but the historian is not 
responsible for the contradiction, which was probably rooted 
in the popular thought. We can detect in the legends the 
feeling that the human victim or the divine animal is due to 
the god, and also the feeling that the deity himself sanctioned 
the more merciful rite. 

In the Diipolia, as in the Laphystius cult, we see that the 
ideas of human and animal sacrifice are blended ; and we can 
discover in both an allusion to the divinity of the field or the 
pasture. For each legend represents the sacrifice as a means 
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of averting dearth, and the ram would naturally be the sacred 
animal of a pastoral tribe. The importance of the ram in the 
Zeus-ritual is attested not only by the legend of Athamas, 
but by the religious significance of the Διὸς κώδιον, ‘ the 
fleece of God, which was spread under the feet of those who 
were being purified in the scirophoria at Athens’**. We 
may believe that this use of it was dictated by the feeling 
that this contact with the sacred animal helped to restore 
those who had incurred pollution to the favour of the god. 
Somewhat similar was the custom of which we have record in 
the worship of Zeus on Mount Pelion, to whose altar, in time 
of excessive heat and drought, chosen youths ascended clad in 
the fresh skins of rams, probably to pray for rain®*”, 

It has been maintained by Overbeck, following Parthey *, 
that even the figure of Zeus Ammon, the ram-god, was native 
Hellenic, and not derived from Egypt. But this theory was 
based chiefly on a mistake about the monumental evidence 
from Egypt ; it was supposed that the Egyptian god Amoun 
was never represented with ram’s horns or head. But Lepsius 
has shown that he was so represented on many monuments, 
and it is certain that the worship of the Egyptian ram-god of 
this name spread to the Libyan oasis of Siwa, and was thence 
adopted by the Greek colony of Cyrene towards the end of 
the seventh century, and travelled from Cyrene into Greece, 
at first only to Thebes and the coast of Laconia. The type 
of the god with ram’s horns would never have appeared in 
Greek art of the fifth century, as it did, except through the 
influence of Egypt; the Hellenic sculptors of this age could 
never have represented their own native supreme god with 
any touch of theriomorphic character. But the type would 
seem the more natural, especially in Thebes and North Greece, 
because of the long-recognized sacred association of the 
animal and the god. 

The ram and the bull were the chief sacrificial victims, and 


® Vide Overbeck, Aunst-Mythologie,  Aegypt. Sprache, 1877, p. 8; ‘Ammon’ 
I, p. 273; Parthey, Abhandl. Bert. in Roscher’s Lexikon by E. Meyer, 
Akad, 1862, ‘Das Orakel und die Oase 42 2λέεσι. Arch. 1893, pp. 178-191. 
des Ammon’; Lepsius, Zeitschrift fiir 
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more than others bore a sacred character in the ritual of Zeus. 
But in certain cults the goat also may have possessed some- 
thing of the same significance. The title aiyopdyos, ‘ the goat- 
eater, is found among the titles of Zeus 48, though we do 
not know the locality of the cult in which the name was in 
vogue; on the analogy of similar appellatives, we can certainly 
conclude that the name was derived from actual cult, from 
some sacrificial ceremony in which the god was supposed to 
partake of the flesh of one of his favourite animals. The 
goat was sacrificed at Halicarnassus to Zeus Ascraeus, and 
the record of the ritual recalls in one point the account of the 
Diipolia; the animal that approached the altar was chosen 
for sacrifice 42%, The other evidence for the sacred character 
of the goat in the Zeus-ritual is mainly indirect ; we cannot 
lay stress on the part played by this animal in the story of 
the god’s birth, for this is a Cretan legend, in which Zeus and 
Dionysos are probably confused. The goat appears on the 
coins of the Phrygian Laodicea, and is there considered to be an 
emblem of Zeus “Acews*; but this is probably a Graeco-Syrian 
divinity. Apart from the evidence supplied by the cult- 
term αἰγοφάγος, the question whether the goat stood ever in 
the same relation as the ox and the ram to the god and his 
worshippers depends on the view that is taken of the aegis. 
The term αἰγίοχος does not seem to have been in vogue in 
later Greek religion as an actual cult-title, but its prevalence 
in the Homeric poetry might lead us to suppose that once 
this significance had belonged to it. But if Zeus was ever 
worshipped or habitually regarded as ‘the holder of the aegis,’ 
what was the aegis? According to Preller and Roscher, it is 
the storm-cloud fraught with lightning and thunder, which 
was imagined to be the weapon of Zeus, and which afterwards, 
perhaps by a false etymology, became misinterpreted as 
a goat-skin. A different explanation has been suggested by 
Prof. Robertson Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice, namely, that 
the aegis on the breast of Athena is only the skin of the 
animal associated with her in worship. It is partly a question 
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of etymology. That the word and its compounds had 
a meteorological sense cannot be denied. Aeschylus uses it 
for the storm-wind in the Choephori (592), and we have the 
words καταιγίς, xaraié and καταιγίζειν of the same meaning. 
On the other hand, we have clear proof that writers after 
Homer often used the term αἰγίς in the sense of goat-skin. 
Herodotus tells us that the Libyans wore goat-skins (αἴγεαι), 
and that the Greeks borrowed the aegis of Athena from Libya 
_ (4. 189); Euripides makes his Cyclops recline on a shaggy 
goat-skin (δασυμάλλῳ ἐν αἰγίδι, Cycl. 360); Diodorus declares 
that Zeus was called alyloyos because he wore the skin of the 
goat that suckled him (5. 70) ; and the pseudo-Musaeus, quoted 
by Eratosthenes (Ca/ast. 13, p. 102 R), also explains it as the 
skin of the goat Amalthea, which Zeus used as a battle-charm 
_ against the Titans, διὰ τὸ ἄτρωτον αὐτῆς καὶ φοβερόν. Again, we 
are told by Hesychius (s. v.), on the authority of Nymphodorus, 
that the word was used by the Laconians in the sense of 
a shield, and this use may be illustrated by the statement of 
Pausanias that the Arcadians occasionally wore the goat-skin 
for this purpose in battle; lastly, we have the title μελάναιγις 
applied to Dionysos, and, as this god has much to do with 
goats and nothing at all with whirlwinds, it could only mean 
‘the wearer of the black goat-skin,’ and it is so explained by 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Acharn. 146). It is important 
in judging of Roscher’s interpretation to note that the word 
is never used for a cloud. Can we now suppose that of the 
two distinct meanings noted above, one is in some way 
derived from the other? Could a word originally denoting 
‘whirlwind’ come by any logical development of idea to mean 
a goat-skin? It is difficult to say this. Or did the word 
which first meant goat-skin come to be used for a whirlwind? 
One cannot see why it should; large waves were called 
goats (αἶγες), according to Artemidorus (2. 12), but that sug- 
gests no reason why whirlwinds should be called goat-skins. 
Possibly the two meanings really belong to two entirely 
distinct words. What seems clear is that in the post-Homeric 
period the sense ‘ goat-skin’ predominates over the other. 
It remains to examine the significance of the aegis in Homer, 
VOL, 1. H 
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who is our earliest authority and who sometimes describes 
it minutely. There is nothing in the Homeric passages to 
show that the word connoted any meteorological or other 
elemental phenomena. The aegis, in his poetry, belongs 
especially to Zeus, but also to Athena; Apollo wields it only 
as the vicegerent of Zeus. In Book 2. 446, Athena stirs up 
the Achaeans, ‘bearing the revered aegis, the deathless and 
immortal, wherefrom a hundred all-golden tassels wave, all 
well woven (or well twisted, ἐϊπλεκέες), each worth in price 
a hundred oxen.’ In Book 4. 166, Agamemnon prophesies 
that Zeus will ‘ shake the dark aegis against the whole city of 
Troy, wroth at their perjury.’ Again, in Book 5. 738, it is 
described as part of the accoutrement of Athena: ‘she cast 
about her shoulders the tasselled aegis, the thing of terror that 
is set all about with Fear, and wherein is Strife,and the might 
of Battle, and chill Pursuit, and the Gorgon’s head,... the 
sacred sign of Zeus the Aegis-holder. When Apollo bears it 
against the Achaeans, it is described (14. 309) as ‘shaggy all 
about, and as wrought by the smith-god, Hephaestus, for 
Zeus to wield for the fear of men; when he shakes it in the 
face of the Danai, their hearts fail within them, as the hearts 
of the suitors sank in the hall of Odysseus, when in the midst 
of the fight Athena held up on high the sign of the man- 
destroying aegis. It serves as a covering for the body of 
Hector, which Apollo wraps in the aegis, that must be here 
regarded as some soft substance, to protect it from laceration 
when Achilles drags it about. Lastly, in the theomachia 
(21. 400), Ares hurls his spear against the aegis on Athena’s 
breast, ‘the dread aegis against which not even the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus can prevail, a poetical expression for its invin- 
cibleness. Evidently there is not the most distant allusion 
in all this to atmospheric phenomena, whirlwind, cloud, or 
lightning. The aegis is something that can be put round the 
body as a shield or breastplate, and something in which things 
could be wrapped ; it is shaggy and has metal ornament— 
golden tassels for instance ; above all, it is a most potent and 
divine battle-charm, which strikes terror into the enemy. 
It is not in Homer a symbol for the whirlwind, nor can we 
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imagine how such a thing as Homer describes ever could 
have been a symbol for it. There are only two passages in 
Homer where it is mentioned in any connexion with storm 
or cloud, and in neither of these is the connexion essential at 
all. In Book 17. 593, Zeus is said to take the tasselled 
gleaming aegis, and to cover Ida in clouds, ‘and having 
lightened, he thundered mightily, and shook the aegis, and 
gave victory to the Trojans and put fear in the Achaeans.’ 
But the aegis is not said to cause the cloud or the thunder; 
it is only used here as elsewhere as a battle-charm to inspire 
terror. In Book 18. 204-206, it is said that Athena, when 
Achilles was going unarmed to the trenches, ‘ cast around his 
mighty shoulders the tasselled aegis. And about his head 
she set a golden cloud, and kindled gleaming fire therefrom.’ 
The aegis on his unarmed breast is evidently a battle-charm ; 
it is entirely distinct from the golden cloud about his head. 
It would be an appropriate sense for all the Homeric passages 
if we understood it as a magic goat-skin, endowed with 
miraculous properties, especially powerful to inspire terror 
and to protect the wearer in battle ; but occasionally wielded 
by Zeus when he wished to cause thunder or to gather clouds, 
just as Poseidon might take his trident when he wished to 
cause an earthquake. Now there is no reason why the aegis 
of Zeus should be different from the aegis of Athena, and 
the latter divinity has nothing especially to do with storm and 
lightning, but is pre-eminently a battle-goddess. Her aegis is 
represented usually as a shaggy fell; the fringe of serpents is 
added by the early artists to intensify its terrifying character, 
just as snakes were sometimes the badge on the warrior’s 
shield : they could not possibly have been added as the symbol 
of storm, in any case an inappropriate symbol for this goddess ; 
for the aegis as described by Homer has no serpents; and if 
the post-Homeric artist attached them to it for the purpose 
that Roscher (s.v. Aegis, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon) supposes, 
namely to symbolize the lightning, we must then say that 
the vase-painter mysteriously rediscovered a meteorological 
symbolism in the aegis of which Homer was ignorant, and 
which, if once there, had died out before the Homeric period. 
H 2 
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There is every reason to suppose that the goat-skin had 
a ritualistic and not a meteorological significance. In certain 
cults in Greece, the goat possessed the mysterious and sacred 
character of a ‘ theanthropic’ animal, akin to the divinity and 
the worshipper ; namely, in the worship of Dionysos, ‘the god 
of the dark goat-skin, and of the Brauronian Artemis, to 
whom a mythical Athenian offered a goat, ‘calling it his 
daughter’ (Eustath. //. p. 331, 26). The goat hada sacred and 
tabooed character in the worship of Athena on the Acropolis, 
and once a year was solemnly offered her (Varro, De Agriculd. 
1. 2, 19). It would be quite in accord with the ideas of 
a primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and 
the victim were all closely akin, that Athena should be clothed 
in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as in many 
other cases which Mr. Frazer has noted in his recent book, 
the sacrificial skin should possess a value as a magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural 
that it should come to be of special potency in battle; but 
the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to have 
a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that 
the aegis in an Athenian ceremony possessed this character 
also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain times to 
protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the 
priestess to the houses of newly married women, probably to 
procure offspring. The last practice is strikingly analogous 
to the use of the goat-skin of Juno in the Roman Lupercalia, 
where it was employed for the purification of women (Serv. 
Aen. 8. 343). Now this usage at Athens must certainly 
be pre-Homeric, for in recent times the close association of 
Athena with the goat had faded away. But if there is this 
evidence pointing to the belief that Athena acquired the aegis 
from some ritual, in which the sacred goat was sacrificed to 
her, it is a reasonable hypothesis that Zeus, who is once called 
‘the devourer of goats 25, acquired it from the same source. 
As his worshippers advanced, they tended to associate him 
with the more civilized animals; but we can best explain the 
facts examined on the supposition that in his ritual, as in 
Athena’s, the goat was a sacred animal, and that therefore its 
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skin was a badge of his power, but that as the goat-ritual died 
out,the aegis in the hands of the supreme god becamea magical 
charm, an emblem of terror, of which the true meaning was 
concealed by much poetical and artistic embellishment, but 
was never entirely lost. 

Down to the close of Greek religion, the animal-sacrifices 
were the chief part of the ritual of Zeus, and there was no 
reform in the direction that Theophrastus desired. The god 
remained a devourer of entrails (σπλαγχνοτόμος), a feaster 
(εἰλαπιναστής), as he was termed in Cyprus, who delighted in 
the blood of bulls and rams (Athenae. 174 D)*. It is true that 
the bloodless sacrifice, the offerings of corn and fruits which 
were occasionally made to him, appeared to certain minds to 
be the purer ritual ; the prayer contained in a fragment of 
Euripides, where appeal is made to Zeus and Hades as to 
one god, is proffered with a sacrifice which the poet feels 
to be the more acceptable—‘the sacrifice without fire of all 
the fruits of the earth poured forth in abundance on the 
altar. It is true also that among the Greek as among the 
Hebrew people the higher natures came to take a deeper and 
more spiritual view about sacrifice than that which was 
presented by the state-ritual ; in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
as elsewhere in Greek literature, we come upon the advanced 
reflection that righteousness was the best sacrifice, that the 
poor man’s slight offering, ‘the widow’s mite,’ availed more 
with the deity than hecatombs of oxen. But though these 
ideas may have penetrated the minds of some of the wor- 
shippers, the ritual remained unchanged till the end of 
paganism, even human sacrifices continuing in vogue in 
certain parts of the Roman empire, according to Porphyry 
(De Abstin. 2. 54-57), till the time of Hadrian. The Greek 
was more conservative in ritual than in any other part of his 
life, feeling, as Lysias felt, that ‘it was worth while to continue 
making the same sacrifice to the gods, if for no other reason, 
still for the sake of luck’ (Κατὰ Νικομαχ. R. 854). 


® Cf, Ἑκατομβαῖος, Hesych. s. v.: Ζεὺς ἐν Γορτύνῃ, καὶ παρὰ Καρσὶ καὶ Κρησί. 


CHAPTER ν. 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF ZEUS. 


THE oldest worship of Zeus, as of all other Greek divinities, 
was without an image, and remained so on Mount Lycaeum 
and probably elsewhere for a longer time than the other 
cults. In Homer we have an explicit reference to an idol of 
Athene and an allusion to one of Apollo, but no hint that 
he ever knew of an image of Zeus. And the most archaic 
statues that have come down to us are representations of 
Artemis and perhaps Apollo, but not of the Supreme God. 
The reason why the most primitive religion, both of Greece 
and Rome, was destitute of images, was, of course, want of 
imagination and helplessness of hand rather than the piety 
that Clemens claims for the Pelasgians; but obviously this 
would not explain why, when the iconic age had begun, the 
cult of Zeus was later in admitting the iconic form than the 
other divinities. We may allow that the cause here lay in 
a certain religious reserve. 

For a long period he was worshipped on the mountain 
tops with altar and sacrifice only; in the next stage, or 
during the same period, certain aniconic objects were conse- 
crated to him. The strangest of these was the stone which 
Pausanias saw near Gythium in Laconia, upon which Orestes 
had sat and had been healed of his madness, ‘and which had 
been called Zeus the stayer in the Dorian tongue*.’ We may 
suppose that this was a meteoric stone which had become 
invested with magical and medicinal qualities, but its title is 
remarkable; the significance of the worship of Zeus Kepav- 


® See above, p. 46. 
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vés in Arcadia has been noticed, in which the god seemed 
altogether identified with the phenomenon; the same identi- 
fication appears in this local legend of Laconia, only that the 
level of the religious thought is here still lower as the stone 
is a more palpable and material thing than the lightning. 
Now there is a very great difference for religious thought 
between the consecration of the stone to Zeus and its identi- 
fication with him, but in language the difference would be 
only as between a nominative and genitive. And Pausanias 
may have made this slight mistake in recording the local 
term. But he is not usually careless in giving the popular 
designations of monuments, and accepting his account of it 
we may regard this stone, which probably exists still, as the 
oldest monument of Zeus-worship. 

There is less difficulty about his statement that the ἄγαλμα 
-of Zeus Μειλίχιος was wrought in the form of a pyramid at 
Sicyon, standing near to a pillar-shaped Artemis 158, We 
must suppose that the pyramid was worshipped not as the 
god but rather as the emblem of the god; and in the same 
way we may interpret the pillar that stands in the middle 
of the scene on the vase of Ruvo, where Oinomaos and Pelops 
are taking the oath, the column of which is inscribed with 
the word AlOZ*. A religious monument of the same class 
is the conical stone that appears on coins of Seleucia, with 
the inscription Zeus Κάσιος >. 

When we consider the earliest human representations of 
Zeus, and enquire how far they express the various physical 
and moral conceptions that we have found in the oldest cults, 
we find that the earlier religious art, in dealing with the 
divine forms, had very little power of moral or spiritual 
expression. It was long before it could imprint ethical and 
personal character or any inner life on the features; and the 
symbols that it employs are usually of physical meaning, such 
as the crown of flowers, or vine-leaves, or the thunderbolt, 
or are mere personal badges, such as the bow of Apollo or 
Artemis, or the trident of Poseidon. It could, and did, help 


® Plate Ia. > Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 
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itself out by means of inscriptions: but not till a later period 
could it become an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
manifold religious thought that was embodied in the literature 
and legends and cults. The monuments of the earlier period 
could only illustrate part of the religion that has been 
described. The physical supremacy of Zeus in the three 
realms was quaintly expressed by that ancient ξόανον of the 
three-eyed Zeus, the ἀνάθημα on the citadel of Argos that was 
said to have been brought from Troy“, if we accept the 
explanation of Pausanias that this was the sky-Zeus united 
with the Ζεὺς Καταχθόνιος whom Homer mentions and the Zeus 
᾿Ενάλιος to whom Aeschylus refers, and we may accept it until 
a more probable can be found*. The legend concerning the 
origin of the Trojan image would accord with the fact 
mentioned already of the prevalence of this conception of 
a triple Zeus in Asia Minor. The clearest illustration of the 
same idea in more mature art is given by a vase from Chiusi — 
which displays three forms of Zeus, all carrying the lightning, 
and one the trident. Such a representation is exceedingly 
rare among genuinely Hellenic monuments; for we cannot 
include among these the representations of Zeus Osogos, the 


2 Dr. Mayer in his 2216 Giganten und 
Titanen, pp. 111-114, considers that 
this three-eyed idol could not possibly 
be Zeus, but must originally have been 
some Titanic nature-power allied to 
Cyclops. He thinks the symbolism 
too monstrous for Zeus, and wonders 
why the artist did not represent him 
with the lightning or eagle, trident or 
Cerberos, if he intended his figure for 
the triple Zeus, as Pausanias supposed. 
His arguments do not seem to me con- 
clusive; it is hard to say it was a very 
unnatural symbolism in the very primi- 
tive period to represent the being who 
saw in three worlds as a three-eyed 
person; and I do not see what more 
natural meaning Dr. Mayer finds in 
them if the three eyes really belonged to 
a Cyclops; and a three-eyed Cyclops is 
after all a very doubtful person. The 
primitive sculptor might have put a tri- 


dent and the lightning into the hands of 
this ξόανον, if he had been able to open 
the hands and part the fingers at all; 
but in the very earliest xoana the hands 
are clenched at the side and the fingers 
are not yet parted. But what this figure 
was originally does not concern us here. 
It is clear that long before Pausanias 
the people had interpreted the idol as 
Zeus and had associated it with the 
legend of Priam; regarding it as Zeus, 
they may well have explained the three 
eyes as Pausanias did, for this triple 


‘character of Zeus was recognized in 


prevalent popular cults. Therefore there 
is some ground for still quoting the 
xoanon as a monument illustrative of 
that character of the god. 

> Pl Ib: cf. gems published by 
Overbeck, Kunst-Myth., Gemmentaf. 3, 
nos. 7, 8, p. 259. 
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Zeus-Poseidon of Caria, who is found on a coin of Mylasa, of 
the period of Septimius Severus, holding the trident with 
a crab by his feet*. But, the chthonian Zeus undoubtedly 
appeared in the group of Zeus-Hades of Athene Itonia 
at Coronea,—which Pausanias and Strabo δ both mention, 
the one naming the god Zeus, the other Hades’. And we 
have a small statuette in the British Museum which shows _ 
the god in his double character with Cerberos on the one 
side of his throne and the eagle on the other (Pl. Ic). And 
through all the periods of Greek art this affinity is expressed 
in the close resemblance which the type of Zeus bears to that 
of Hades, the distinct character of the latter being marked 
by the more gloomy countenance and the more sombre 
arrangement of hair®, 

It is obvious that many of the functions of Zeus in the 
physical world, which were commemorated in many of the 
cults, could not be easily expressed with clearness in the 
monuments. What, for instance, could have been the repre- 
sentation in the archaic period of Zeus “Yérios? Even in the 
later period, when a far greater power of natural symbolism 
had been gained, we find only one or two monuments that 
can be regarded as a representation of the rain-god ; namely, 
a head of Zeus in the Berlin Museum4, wearing an oak-crown 
and with matted hair, as if dripping with water, which Over- 
beck, following Braun, interprets with good reason as a head 
of Zeus Dodonaeus, or more ‘specially of Zeus Naios: and 
again, the type of Zeus on certain Ephesian coins of Antoninus 
Pius, that represent him enthroned near a grove of cypress- 
trees, with a temple below him, while rain-drops are seen 
descending from him upon a recumbent mountain-god below®. 
Such a theme was obviously better adapted to painting 
or to relief-work than to sculpture. Of all his physical 
attributes none so frequently appear in the monuments as 


ἃ Head, Hist. Num. 529; Overb.loc. Serapis are more conveniently studied 


cit., p. 269. in connexion with the divinities of the 
b For a probable reproduction of lower world. 

this group see A¢hena-Monuments, 4 Overb. Kunst-AMyth. 1, p. 233. 

p- 328. ° D.A.K. 2. no. 145; Overb. Kunst- 


ς The cult and monuments of Zeus Myth. 1, p. 226, Miinztaf. 3. 22. 
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those of the thunderer. The thunderbolt appears in the 
oldest vase-paintings, and was probably his most common 
emblem in very early sculpture: for although Pausanias does 
not mention it in his record of the most archaic Zeus- 
statues*, his silence is inconclusive, for the symbol was so 
common that it did not always claim special mention; and 
the oldest art stood in the greatest need of so obvious a proof 
of personality. A very early bronze, found at Olympia, 
presents a type of Zeus Kepavmos striding forward and hurling 
the bolt which must have been widely prevalent, as it appears 
on an archaistic coin of Messene and is found in a large series 
of coins of other cities*. The thunderbolt itself seems to 
have been worshipped as an emblem of Zeus at Seleucia near 
Antioch, for we find it represented by itself on a throne on 
the coins of this city4; and coins of Cyrrhus preserve the 
figure and inscription of Zeus Καταιβάτης, seated on a rock 
holding the lightning with his eagle at his feet®. In the 
peaceful assemblages or processions of the gods—a common 
theme of ancient vase-painting—in scenes such as the birth of 
Athene, the apotheosis of Heracles, as well as in such dramatic 
and violent spbjects of archaic relief-work as the battle with 
the giants on the Megarian treasury, or the contest with 
Typhon on the gable of the Acropolis, the thunderbolt is the 
weapon and mark of Zeus. The other sign which has been 
supposed usually, though on insufficient ground, to indicate 
the thunderer, the aegis or goat-skin, appears on the arm of 
Zeus in the representations on the Pergamene frieze, where he 
is warring against the giants, but it is extremely rare in 
public monuments. The coins of Bactria show it, and late 


® The statue by Ascarus the Theban, 
at Olympia, which probably belonged 
to the late archaic period, held the 
thunderbolt in the right hand, Paus. 5. 
24,1. 

b Baumeister, Denkm. Klass. Alterth. 
p. 2134, fig. 2378. 

© Messene, Gardner-Imhoof-Blumer, 
Num. Com. Pl. P 4, 5; Athens, ΒΒ 1; 
Megara, A 4; Corinth, E 90; Patrae, R 
12; Aegium, Head, Hist. Num. p. 348 ; 


Cierium of Thessaly, Head, p. 249; 
Cyzicus, Mus. Hunter. 24, 16; Ambra- 
cia, Head, p. 270; Bruttium, zd. p. 78; 
Petelia, 2d. p. gt ; Acarnania, 26. p. 283 ; 
Aegina, ἐδ. p. 334; Bactria, 2b. 702: 
cf. Zeus standing with lowered thunder- 
bolt on coins of Athens, Gardner, V2. 
Com. B B 2, 3; Corinth, 2. E 89; 
Sicyon, 2. H το. 

4 Head, Ast. Num. p. 661. 

e Jb. p. 654. 
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coins of Alexandria, and a few statues and gems, of which 
the most famous is the cameo at Venice, on which the 
aegis on the breast and the oak-crown occur together. The 
meaning of this conjunction of attributes has been much 
debated. The oak-crown would seem to refer to Dodona, 
being the badge of Zeus on the coins of the Epirot kings. 
But what does the aegis mean? Is it here an ensign of 
war and victory of the Zeus “Apetos who was worshipped in 
Epirus, or, as Overbeck regards it, a sign of the fertilizing 
cloud? Either sense would agree with the local cults of 
Dodona and the Epirote country, in which Zeus Ndios and 
Ζεὺς “Apewos were indigenous. But the literary record fails to 
show that the aegis bore any direct reference to the cloud, 
and we ought not to assume that it had this meaning in the 
monuments. And those cult-names that express the warlike 
or victorious god—"Apetos, στρατηγός, or τροπαῖος, might be 
better applied to the aegis-bearing Zeus. 

But even in the archaic monuments, whether it is his 
physical or his moral nature that is represented, the pacific 
and benign character prevails, and the reason is not far to 
seek®. It was in the oldest and most primitive cults that 
the dark and sinister aspect of the worship was in strongest 
relief; but these on the whole remained without an image, 
and almost all the earlier representations of Zeus belong to 
the later archaic period, when gloomy and terrifying forms 
were beginning to be refined away. In the statues of this 
period at Olympia recorded by Pausanias we find two men- 
tioned in which, though the thunderbolt was held in his hand, 
his head was crowned with lilies or other flowers*. The more 
peaceful form of the god with the lowered thunderbolt is 
a type created in the archaic period and is found frequently 


among the later monuments 4 


® Bactrian coin of third century B.c., 
Head, op. cit. 702: the tassels hanging 
down show that the covering of Zeus’ 
left arm is no ordinary chlamys. Alex- 
andrian coin with inscription, Ζεὺς Né- 
pecos, and aegis on the left shoulder, 
Head, op. cit., p.719 ; Overbeck, Avezst- 
Myth. 1, p. 218. 


And in the later periods of 


> Overb. op. cit. 1 Gemmentaf. 3; 
cf. pp. 243-250. 

© Paus. 5. 22,53 5. 24, 1. 

ἃ Vide note c, p. 106, and cf. statuette 
of Zeus in Vienna, Overbeck, Azzst- 
Myth.i, p. 152, fig. 18 ; bronze statuette 
in Florence, 2d. Pl. 17. 
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Greek art we can find monuments that express his benign 
influence in the physical world. The Hours and Graces, 
the powers of birth and fruitfulness, were carved on the 
throne of the Olympian Zeus; the form of Zeus Καρπο- 
δότης, the giver of fruits, appears on a coin of Prymnesos, 
holding ears of corn?; and ona coin of Aetna of the early 
part of the fifth century B.c.,on which Zeus is represented 
enthroned and holding a thunderbolt, his right arm is 
resting on a vinestock, possibly with some reminiscence 
of some cult of Zeus as god of the vintage’. Ona coin of 
Halicarnassus°® of the imperial period we may see the figure 
of Zeus ᾿Ασκραῖος, of whose cult we have record there, in the 
strange type of the bearded divinity in long robes with 
a crown of rays about his head, who stands between two 
oak-trees. 

Lastly, there are sundry coins that illustrate the worship of 
Zeus ᾿Ακραῖος, the god who dwells on the heights; the repre- 
sentation on the coin of Aetna is very similar to the coin- 
type of Gomphi® of the third century B.c., where the rock 
on which he is enthroned may allude to his worship on 
Mount Pindus; and the inscription Ζεὺς ’Axpaios occurs on 
late coins of Smyrna®. 

If we except the type of Zeus Olympius, which will be 
afterwards considered, scarcely any canonical monument has 
survived belonging to those cults that were of the greatest 
national importance. As regards the Arcadian worship, 
a small bronze in the Bonn Museum‘, representing Zeus with 
a wolf-skin around the back of his head, may allude to Zeus 
Lyceius; but this cannot have been an accepted national 
type, for that worship on Mount Lycaeum was in all probability 
always without an image, and the head of Zeus on certain 
Arcadian coins® has no similarity to this. Nor again, if 
we look to Crete, is it possible to discover what was the chief 
cult-image of Zeus Kpyrayevijs. We have many representa- 


® Coin Pl. A 2. Vide Ramsay in 72. ἃ Head, p. 251. 

ad. α΄. Inst. Ath. 7, p. 135. 9. Jb. p. 510. 
Ὁ Coin Pl. A τ; vide supra, p. 48. £ Overbeck, Kznst-Mythol. τ, p. 266. 
ὁ Head, p. 527. & 7b. Miinztaf. 1, Pl. 30. 
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tions? on reliefs and on coins of the infancy and nurture of 
Zeus, and various groups of the child and the goat that 
nourished him. But though the myth gained a certain 
national importance, so that ‘the community of Crete, the 
“ Κρητῶν κοινόν, could take for its device the child seated on 
the round emblem of the world with the goat standing by, 
yet all these representations are late, and belong more to 
mythology than religion; and the monuments disclose a 
certain variation in the myth; for instance, on coins of 
Cydonia of the fourth century B.c.°, the child is being 
suckled not by a goat but by a bitch. There is, in fact, 
only very slight evidence for the belief that the child-god 
was ever an actual object of real cult. The Ζεὺς Κρηταγενής 
mentioned in inscriptions 1.9, and on two or three coins, was 
evidently a title of the mature god. A coin of Hierapytna 
and one of Polyrrhenion®, both of the time of Augustus, 
show the bearded head of Zeus with this inscription; and 
the whole figure, hurling a thunderbolt and surrounded by 
stars, appears on Cretan coins of the period of Titus® 
Neither is there any youthful representation of Zeus Dictaeus, 
whom we find on the fourth-century coins of Praesus in 
Crete‘ as a mature god enthroned and holding sceptre and 
eagle. A very striking and peculiar type is that of Zeus 
Fedxavés on fourth-century coins of Phaestus, who is seated 
on a stump under a tree holding a cock, and has the 
youthful form and much of the air of Dionysos, to whom, 
as has been pointed out, he closely approximates in Cretan 
worship 8. 

We have no record of any temple-image of the Dodonean 
Zeus; but the oak-crowned head on the coins of Thessaly 
and Epirus are rightly interpreted as referring to the oracular 
god of Dodona. The former were struck by the Magnetes 


2 Overbeck, loc. cit., pp. 322- 338. Num. p. 384. 


b 7b. Miinztaf. 5. 2. Γ Coin Pl. A 3. 

© Eph. Arch. 1893, Pl. 1. 6. & Overbeck, Awnst-Aythol. p. 197, 

4 Overbeck, Kusst-Mythol.1, p. 216, Miinztaf. 3. 3; Head, op. cit., p. 401, 
Miinztaf. τ. 38. Fig. 255 


e Jb. Miinztaf. 3. 19; Head, Hat. 
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and the Thessali in the first half of the second century B.C.*, 
and may show the survival in this region of the tradition of 
a Thessalian Dodona in Phthia. More important is the series 
of oak-crowned heads on the coins of Epirus®, struck in the 
reigns of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and on the gold staters of 
the former king we may possibly detect in the countenance 
the expression of a mental quality proper to the god 
of divination. The oak-crown is not infrequently found in 
other representations of Zeus, not only on coins, but in works 
of plastic art®; probably borrowed from Dodona originally, it 
may have become a merely conventional symbol, and cannot 
by itself be taken to prove any direct association with Dodo- 
naean cult. 

The head of Zeus on the coins of Halus alludes no 
doubt to the cult of Zeus Laphystius, but does not at all 
reflect the character of the worship*. A few other local cult- 
names, which may be illustrated by representations on coins, 
may be here mentioned, such as Zeus Ainesios, whose head is 
seen on fourth-century coins of Proni®, Zeus Aetnaeos on the 
fifth-century coins of Aetna already mentioned, Zeus Sala- 
minios‘ represented on Cypriote coins of the Roman period, 
erect and holding patera and sceptre with an eagle on his 
wrist. On late coins of Alexandria® we find the inscription 
Zeus Nemeios, and a representation of him lying on the back 
of his eagle, a purely fanciful type which certainly bore no 
special significance for Nemean cult. The seated Zeus who 
is seen on the Archemorus vase of Ruvo in converse with 
Nemea®, may be called Zeus Nemeios, but obviously the 
figure has not the character of a cult-monument. The only 
representation that may claim to be a monument of the actual 
worship of this deity is the device on an Argive coin of 
Marcus Aurelius, on which we see a naked Zeus standing 


® Head, Hist. Num. p. 256; Brit. τ, Head, p. 251. 


Mus. Cat. Thess, Pl. VII. 2, 3; 9 76. p. 358. 
Overbeck, 1, p. 231. Γ 76. p. 267. 
> Coin Pl. A 11, 12. & 70. p. 719. 
© Overbeck, 1, pp. 234-239. h Published in Baumeister, Dezk- 


4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Thess., Pl. XXXI.  mdler d. klass. Allerthums, 1, p. 114. 
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with his right hand supported on his sceptre, and his left hand 
behind him with an eagle near his feet. From the prevalence 
of this figure on the Argive coins, Professor Gardner concludes 
that we have here a copy of the statue carved by Lysippus 
for the temple of Argos*. The cult of Zeus Olympius was 
widespread 89, and his name is inscribed on many coins. But 
we cannot suppose that the inscription attests any connexion 
with the local worship of Olympia, as the name Ὀλύμπιος 
came to have the most general signification. But no doubt 
the representations of Zeus under this title were often modelled 
on the great Pheidian masterpiece in Elis,as we find when we 
examine the type on the coins of Megara®, Prusa*, Antioch 4, 
and other cities. 

Of the various political ideas attaching to the Zeus-worship 
there were comparatively few that were expressed in the monu- 
ments of religious art, and those works are still fewer which 
we can use as illustrations of public cult. For instance, many 
attempts have been made to discover the Zeus Polieus of 
Athens. The text of Pausanias has been interpreted as 
proving that there was an older and a later statue of this 
god on the Acropolis, the later having been executed by 
Leochares, who in some way modified the traditional form. 
This may be so, but the words of Pausanias are rather loose, 
and do not at all of necessity imply that the statue carved by 
Leochares was named, Zeus Polieus. Jahn sees in the Attic 
archaic coins that display the god striding forward and hurl- 
ing the thunderbolt a preservation of the archaic type of the 
god of the city® The motive reminds us of that of the 
archaic Athena Polias, and being more violent is probably 
earlier than the more peaceful representation of Zeus with 
the lowered thunderbolt which is found on another archaic 
coin of Athens’, and which Overbeck is more inclined to 
regard as a copy of the early statue on the Acropolis. We 


* Coin Pl.A13. Num. Comm. Paus., Fig. K. 
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then find on another Attic coin this type of Zeus modified in 
accordance with the style of the fourth century ὃ, and an altar 
is represented by his side over which the god is holding 
a libation-cup. This may well be a reproduction of the 
statue of Leochares which stood near the altar, but there is 
no direct proof that this statue ever usurped either the name 
or the worship of the image of Zeus Polieus. The same con- 
ception of Zeus as the guardian of the people appears in the 
group of Zeus and Demos that stood in the Peiraeus, the work 
of Leochares’. Of the forms of this group we know nothing, 
but it is interesting to note how the type of the personified 
Demos in certain monuments borrows much from the recog- 
nized type of Zeus; for instance, on certain archaic coins® of 
Rhegium of the transitional style a doubt has been felt whether 
the seated figure whose lower limbs are enveloped in the 
himation is the god or the personification of the people ἃ, 

The type of Zeus ’Ayopatos, the god whose altar stood 
in the market-place, and who guarded the righteousness of 
trials, cannot be recognized on any coin®, or in any statue. 
But his figure is seen on a Roman relief with an inscription 
to him, on which he appears erect and of youthful form, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and extending his right 
over an altar, and wearing a chlamys that leaves the right 
breast bare. 

As a god of war, Zeus was but little known in the genuine 
Hellenic cult, and was rarely represented in public monu- 
ments. It is true that a very common type in coin-repre- 
sentations is the thunder-hurling Zeus, but this may express 


4 Gardner, BB 3. of Sybaris, Athenae. 541. We ma 
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© Overbeck, Awzst-Mythol. 1, Ὁ. 
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who inclines to regard it neither as 
Zeus nor Demos, but as Agreus or 
Aristaeus. 

4 The personal form of Demos was 
created at least as early as the close of 
the fifth century, as Demos was grouped 
with Zeus and Hera in the representa- 
tion on the famous mantle of Alcisthenes 


interpret the figure of Zeus on the 
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the legend of the Titans’ and Giants’ battles, or the mere 
physical conception of the thunderer. A helmed Zeus at 
Olympia is a fiction born of the corrupt text of Pausanias®; 
and only on rare and late coins of Iasos> does the armed 
figure of Zeus "Apetos occur. The warrior-god of Caria 
appears on the coins of Euromus*, Mylasa4, and of the 
Carian dynasts, and the double-headed axe that is a device 
of the coinage of Tenedos may be his emblem. The most 
striking representation is that which is found on the coin 
of Mausolus®, on which Zeus Labraundeus is seen walking 
to the right clad in a himation that leaves his breast bare, 
and carrying a spear and bipennis; the style shows the 
impress of Attic art of the middle of the fourth century. But 
the actual cult-figure of the Carian temple is probably better 
presented by the type of the coins of Mylasa, on which we 
see the god in the midst of his temple, clad in chiton and 
himation that is wrapt about his lower limbs in stiff hieratic 
fashion, wearing a modius on his head and wielding axe 
and spear. The coin-types of Amastris’ that illustrate the 
epithet of Zeus Στρατηγός show little or nothing that is 
characteristic of this idea, which does not enter at all into 
the canonical representations of Zeus. It is only the late 
coinage of Syracuse ® that represented the god whom Cicero 
calls Jupiter Imperator with the warlike symbol of the 
spear. 

But of Zeus the Conqueror there are a large number of 
illustrations among the monuments, though these all belong 
to the period of perfected and later art; in literature Nike 
had been associated with Zeus at least as early as Bacchy- 
lides, but not in any conspicuous monument until the statue 
of Pheidias, who placed her on the hand of the Olympian 
Zeus turned partly towards him. Henceforth we have two 
modes of representing Zeus with Nike; the goddess is either 
facing him with a garland in her hand or a libation to offer 
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him*; or she stands in the hollow of his hand looking away 
from him and holding out a crown to the worshippers; such 
is frequently her pose on the coins of the Syrian kings? 
and of the Achaean league®. She was sometimes also 
present with Zeus Soter; for instance, in the shrine of Zeus 
in the Peiraeus, mentioned by Pausanias as containing statues 
of Athene and Zeus with Nike in his hand, and called 
the ἱερόν of Zeus Soter by Strabo. In this case then, the 
epithet Σωτήρ would refer to the dangers of war. But generally 
speaking the monumental evidence of this title and of the. 
special expression given to the idea of Zeus Soter 138 is very 
slight. Pausanias speaks of an archaic statue at Aegium 
of this name; a great group carved by Cephisodotus of Zeus 
Τύχη, and Artemis Σώτειρα, was dedicated at Megalopolis 
in the Temple of Zeus Soter; and at Thespiae we hear of 
a bronze figure of Ζεὺς Σαώτης, which was probably ancient 
because of the ancient legend attaching to it. But of none 
of these statues nor of the agalma at Athens, often mentioned 
in the state archives, nor of the two statues in Messene re- 
corded by Pausanias have we any explicit account or evidence. 
The only full representation that has survived is found on 
a coin of Galaria in Sicily4, which has for its device the 
seated Zeus, holding a sceptre on which an eagle is carved, 
with the inscription Sorer, written backwards. A youthful 
head of Zeus Soter with a diadem is found on a coin of 
Agrigentum ὃ of the third century. 

Of all the cult-names that we have examined that express 
the relations of the family and clan to the worship of Zeus, 
there is scarcely any that can be attached to any surviving 
monument. We do not know what distant form, if any, 
the ancients used for Zeus ‘Epxeios, Ομόγνιος, or Φράτριος ; but 
an allusion to Zeus Γαμήλιος, the marriage god, may perhaps be 
found in an interesting series of works. These are those in 
which the god appears veiled and with the veil wearing some- 


® For instance on an early fifth-century ο 7b, Miinztaf. 2. 17 and 178. 
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times an oaken crown*. The meaning of this symbol has 
been much disputed. The veil might express the chthonian 
nature of Zeus, and illustrate the idea of Ζεὺς σκοτίτας, whose 
oak-grove on the road near Sparta might be alluded to by 
the oaken crown; but the veil is not usually a symbol of 
the lower world, nor have any of these works features or 
expression that would be proper to the nether god. It 
may well be that in the case of some of them the veil alludes 
to the deity who hides himself in the clouds; for instance 
on the silver-cup from Aquilea>, where Zeus with half his 
form concealed and his head veiled is gazing down upon 
Triptolemos and Demeter who is giving him the corn, and 
on the Borghese relief of the Louvre where the veiled Zeus 
may be probably Zeus Maimactes, the winter-god*. But we 
have no sure authority for saying that the veil was a sign 
of the cloud; its only certain significance is its reference 
to the bridal, and it is the constant attribute of the bride 
and of Hera as the goddess of marriage. But could it have 
such a meaning on the head of the male deity? It is possible 
that on the sarcophagos-representation published in the 
Monumenti dell Instituto*%, which shows the birth of Dionysos 
from the thigh of Zeus, the veil around the head of the god 
might mean that Zeus is here fulfilling the functions of 
the mother—a quaint unintentional illustration of the very 
ancient practice of the Couvade. Again, in the picture of 
the ἱερὸς γάμος from Pompeii®, the bridegroom Zeus has the 
veil, which more probably symbolizes the marriage-rite than 
the spring-cloud. Lastly, the terra-cotta group found in Samos 
and published by Gerhard‘, shows the veiled Zeus side by side 
with the veiled Hera(Pl. Vb). Now the Hera of Samos is the 
goddess of marriage, and in such a connexion it is natural to 
suppose that Zeus also is here a Θεὸς γαμήλιος. We might 
then apply this interpretation to the doubtful instances of the 
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single representations of the veiled Zeus; only we must 
reckon with the possibility that the attribute was sometimes 
given for a merely artistic reason, as a becoming framework 
for the head. 

The other two cults of Zeus, that express a national or 
political idea, that of Zeus ᾿Ελευθέριος and Πανελλήνιος, are 
illustrated by no surviving monument of sculpture; but 
a fine series of Syracusan coins* show us the head of the 
former god laurel-crowned, and marked by a noble and 
mild earnestness of expression, and some of these bear 
on their reverse the device of the unbridled horse, the 
emblem of freedom. But these refer to the freedom won 
by Timoleon’s victories, and tell us nothing of the earlier 
colossal statue dedicated at Syracuse to Zeus ᾿Ελευθέριος 
after the downfall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus. Of 
Zeus ‘EdAdvios, who was the same as Panhellenios, we have 
representations on coins belonging to two periods; the 
first a Syracusan coin of the fourth century about the time 
of Timoleon®, the second a coin of the same city, struck 
near the beginning of the third’. In neither is there any- 
thing specially characteristic of the idea, but the later type is 
remarkable for the youthful countenance and imperious beauty 
of the laurel-crowned god. ᾿ 

Lastly we may mention in this series certain coins of 
Pallantium ἃ and Aegium® in Achaea issued by the Achaean 
league, the type of which agrees with that adopted by other 
cities of the league, such as Messene and Megara‘ ; the god is 
represented facing towards the left, naked and erect, with 
his right hand raised high and supported on his sceptre, 
and with a Nike in his left hand turned towards him. There 
is good reason to suppose, as Professor Gardner argues, that 
this may be a copy of the statue of Zeus Homagyrius of 
Aegium whose statue is mentioned by Pausanias as next 
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to that of Demeter Panachaia and whose cult was mythically 
associated with the gathering of the Achaean host against 
Troy, and whose title was appropriate to the patron-divinity 
of the Achaean league. 

Turning now to those cults to which some moral or 
spiritual idea attaches, we find the monumental record far 
slighter than the literary, and only in a few cases can we draw 
from both. Something has been said of the importance of 
the worship of Zeus Μειλίχιος, in which certain physical con- 
ceptions were blended with ideas of retribution and expiation. 
But it is difficult to illustrate this worship from existing 
monuments, for it is not allowable to discover in every mild- 
visaged head of Zeus a representation of this divinity, as some 
have been wont ; for the cult and character of Zeus Μειλίχιος 
were by no means altogether mild. Perhaps it is an act in 
his worship that is the representation on a vase published in 
the Archaeologische Zeitung of 18727: blood is flowing from 
an altar, and on it a youth, wearing a chlamys and holding 
a club, is sitting in an attitude of sorrow; the scene may well 
be the purification of Theseus from the taint of kindred blood”. 
The only certain representations preserved to us of this Zeus 
are two reliefs of the later period found in the Peiraeus. The 
one shows us the god enthroned, with one hand resting on his 
thigh, another holding apparently a cornucopia; before him 
are several figures leading a pig to sacrifice. Most fortunately 
the inscription is preserved: ‘to Zeus Meilichios®’ In this 
interesting work the god appears as a deity of the spring, if 
the cornucopia is rightly recognized, and as a god who claims 
piacular offerings for sin; for the pig was used in these rites 
of purification. The other relief represents three worshippers 
approaching the divinity, who is seated by an altar holding 
acup in his right hand and a sceptre in his left (Pl. IIa); the 
inscription proves the dedication to Zeus Meilichios 4 

Greek religious sculpture has suffered much through the 
loss of the Zeus Μειλίχιος which Polycleitos carved for the 
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Argives to commemorate and to expiate a fearful civic 
massacre. Of everything that concerns this statue we are 
in the greatest doubt: we do not know what was the actual 
occasion of its dedication, for the history of Argos records 
more than one bloody faction-fight ; we do not know whether 
its sculptor was the elder Polycleitos of the fifth century or 
the younger of the fourth century, or what were the forms by 
which the sculptor represented the religious idea *. 

The only other cult-title which was derived from the moral 
or spiritual character of Zeus, and which received distinct 
monumental illustration, is that ofthe Zeus Φίλιος. The earliest 
representation of him that is recorded is the statue wrought 
by Polycleitos the younger for Megalopolis'. ‘He resembles 
Dionysos, for the coverings of his feet are buskins, and he has 
a cup in one hand and a thyrsos in the other, and on the 
thyrsos sits an eagle. Pausanias evidently did not under- 
stand the reason of these dionysiac features of Zeus Philios. 
As this statue was a public work of the earlier part of the 
fourth century and intended for temple-worship, we ought 
not to seek for any recondite mystic reason for this strange 
representation: for the religious sculpture of the great age 
has little to do with mystic symbolism. We may connect 
this worship with that of Zeus Didymaeus, whose priests wore 
ivy during the ritual ; and we can illustrate in more than one 
way the rapprochement between Zeus and Dionysos®. At the 
feast the third cup was poured to Zeus Swrijp,and Zeus Φίλιος 
was regarded in the fourth century as the god of the friendly 
feast. As the work of Polycleitos seems certainly to have 
been wrought especially for the city and temple of Megalo- 
polis, we may give it the political meaning which belonged to 
many of the monuments of the new foundation of Epami- 
nondas, and may interpret the epithet Φίλιος as referring 
partly to the political friendship which should bind together 
the Arcadian community. By what means Polycleitos was 
able to express the double nature of the god is a doubtful 
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matter, but we may believe that it was shown in the features 
and inner character as well as in the external attributes ; 
also in the pose and arrangement of the drapery. In the 
Archaeologische Zeitung of 1866 (pl. 208, no. 6) there is 
the sketch of a lost antique, a representation of a seated 
Dionysos, posed and draped according to the usual type of 
the seated Zeus, and it is most natural to suppose that the 
Zeus Φίλιος of Polycleitos was also seated. As regards the 
face we can say little: the sculptor must have borrowed 
something from the older type of the Dionysos heads, the 
type of the severe bearded god, and given the features 
a benevolent and smiling aspect. But no existing monument 
gives us any certain clue to the rendering of the idea. The 
Pergamene coins which give a representation of the head of 
Zeus Philios, and the full figure seated, have little definite 
character ὃ, 

The only other surviving representations of the full figure 
of this deity are found on the two Attic votive reliefs of the 
fourth century, bearing inscriptions to Zeus Philios®, that 
have been mentioned above. On both the god appears 
seated on his throne; but on one the eagle is carved beneath 
the seat, and he seems to have held a cup in his left hand; 
on the other, which is reproduced by Schéne®, there is no 
eagle, and he probably held the sceptre in his left, and two 
worshippers, a woman and a boy, are approaching him 
(Pl. IIb). Neither monument is of importance as regards 
style or as evidence of a widely prevalent type. 

This list of monuments may close with the mention of 
those that illustrated the cult of Zeus Moiragetes, none of 
which have survived. It has been already noticed that 
in the religion and the religious art the idea of fatalism had 
little or nothing to say, the difficulty being avoided by 
refusing to Μοῖρα much independent recognition and by 
subordinating her to Zeus. 

In Delphi, by the side of the two fates, stood Zeus Μοιραγέτης 
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and Apollo Μοιραγέτης ; and at Akakesion in Arcadia, by the 
entrance to the temple of Despoena, was a relief of white 
marble representing Zeus Moipayérns and the Μοῖραι 155, Per- 
haps the title might be mechanically drawn from the figure 
of Zeus preceding the fates; but obviously at Delphi it 
had acquired a spiritual sense, probably having also a special 
reference to the oracular functions of Zeus and Apollo. But 
the great statue of Zeus by Theocosmos of Megara, a pupil 
and fellow-worker of Pheidias, displayed no such special 
idea, but in the most general way the omnipotence of Zeus 
over the Μοῖραι ; for Pausanias tells us that the Hours and the 
Fates were wrought there above the head of Zeus, that is, 
on the back of his throne as subordinate figures ὃ. 

Besides monuments to which we can attach some definite 
cult-names, we find a rich illustration in mythic representations 
of many of the moral ideas that were expressed in the 
worship. Inthe group of Dontas carved on the treasury of 
the Megarians at Olympia, Zeus is present at the contest 
between Heracles and Acheloos, dispensing the fate of the 
action. In the group wrought by Lycios the son of Myron 
of Thetis and Eos pleading before Zeus for their children, 
the same idea appears as in the worship of Zeus Λιταῖος. 
And the myth of Prometheus illustrates the ideas of recon- 
ciliation and mercy that can be found in the worship. But 
the greater part of the myths scarcely touch the temple- 
worship, which is purer and less fantastic than these. 

When we reckon up this whole series of monuments we see 
that the literary record is far richer and more explicit than 
the monumental in the display of the various cults and 
religious functions of Zeus. We see that very few of the 
cult-titles that are preserved in the literature are to be 
discovered in the monuments of religious art; and even 
these are usually attested not so clearly by the attributes 
or inner qualities of the work as by the inscription: without 
artificial aid we should not know a Zeus Σωτήρ or a Zeus 
᾿Ελευθέριος. Nor can we be at all sure that any special 
aspect of the god was always represented in the same way 
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and by the same forms. The numismatic evidence cannot 
always be used for other works, because the face on the 
coins is often characterless and expressionless, and often 
shows no congruity with the title: there is nothing warlike, 
for instance, in the coin-representation of Zeus Στρατηγός. 
Doubtless the great sculptors of the great age found ap- 
propriate expression for such widely diverging ideas as Zeus 
Φίλιος and Zeus Ὅρκιος, as we know they did for the 
distinction between the Sky-Zeus and the Nether-Zeus; but 
we cannot understand by what power of expression they 
could impress upon any statue of Zeus the meaning of 
‘Epxetos or Καθάρσιος without the aid of inscription, nor have 
we any right to say that these special figures of cult were 
a frequent theme of great religious art. The statues of Zeus, 
with which any famous name is associated, represented the 
god usually in the totality of his character, while his special 
functions were appealed to rather by altars and votive tablets. 
Most of the surviving statues, busts, and reliefs of Zeus do 
not admit of being specially named, and perhaps the originals 
themselves of which these are copies possessed no special cult- 
title. But if the artistic monuments give us a less rich account 
of the manifold character of Zeus than the literature gives, 
they are far more palpable and living evidence of the forms 
in which the popular imagination invested him, and we have 
now to note the chief features of the type in art. 


CHAPTER ¥1, 


I. THE IDEAL TYPE OF ZEUS. 


As regards the monuments of the earlier pre-Pheidian period 
the most interesting question is how far they contain the germ 
of the Pheidian masterpiece, how far the artists had antici- 
pated Pheidias in the discovery of forms appropriate to the 
ideal. But our evidence of the earliest archaic period is most 
scanty; no statues have survived, and probably very few 
existed ; we have to collect testimony from coins, vase-paint- 
ings, and reliefs, and most of these belong to the later archaism. 
The means of expression that the workers in this period 
possessed was chiefly external and mechanical ; character and 
personality were chiefly manifested by attributes. The most 
usual of these was the thunderbolt, whether he was repre- 
sented in action or repose; also on some archaic works, there 
was not only the thunderbolt in his hand, but on his head 
a garland of flowers, and the character becomes more manifold 
by the accumulation of attributes. Nothing is told us in the 
ancient literature about the form or pose of these representa- 
tions; but examining the series of archaic coins and vases, we 
gather that there were three commonly accepted types showing 
three varieties of pose: (1) we see the striding Zeus with the 
thunderbolt in his right hand levelled against an imaginary 
enemy or transgressor on Messenian tetradrachms, on later 
Attic coins, and in the very archaic bronze from Olympia?, 
and the eagle is sometimes flying above his extended left arm 
or perched upon it ; (2) the standing figure of Zeus in repose— 
for instance, on the coin of Athens holding the thunderbolt in 
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his lowered right hand, and stretching out his left as though 
demanding libation. It is difficult to decide certainly between 
the comparative antiquity of these two types.: the first, dis- 
playing in activity the power and functions of Zeus the 
thunderer, gratified the naive craving of archaic art for 
dramatic action; the second contains more possibilities of 
ethical expression, and is more in accord with the later con- 
ception of the peaceful unquestioned supremacy of Zeus. The 
third type with which we can best compare the Pheidian 
is that of the seated Zeus, as he appears, for instance, on the 
certain Arcadian coins of ripe archaism ὃ, on many vase-repre- 
sentations—such, for instance, as the birth of Athene *—in the 
relief of the Harpy-tomb, and on the metope of Selinus; in 
the coin-representation he holds the sceptre as on the Harpy- 
tomb, and the right arm is outstretched with the eagle flying 
above it or resting on it; the feet are separated, and in one 
instance at least the legs are drawn up with some freedom, 
and in these motives and forms we recognize an affinity with 
the Pheidian work. As regards any spiritual expression in 
the pose of the limbs, the σεμνότης, the earnestness and majesty 
that was one quality of the Pheidian ideal, we may discern 
the germ of this in the seated figures of the Harpy-tomb, 
whose forms belong to genuine Greek art, and who are akin 
to the Hellenic supreme God, although we cannot with security 
name any one of them Zeus. 

The treatment of the body and rendering of the muscles as 
we see it in the naked figures does not in the earlier period 
contribute much to the distinct character of the god; we 
see the strong forms such as any mature man or god might 
possess, rendered in the usual archaic style, with great em- 
phasis thrown on the shoulders and thighs. The Selinus 
relief shows the beginning of that idea that guided the later 
perfected art, namely, that the forms of Zeus should be 
rendered so as to express self-confident strength without 
violent effort or athletic tension of muscles, a rendering which 
assists the idea of reposeful supremacy. 


® Overbeck, Miinztaf. 2, Nos. 1-3. b E.g. Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 44. 
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In the draped archaic type the treatment of the drapery 
varies. In the earlier vases Zeus is never naked, but wears 
sometimes only a chiton with or without sleeves, sometimes 
a himation or mantle thrown over the chiton; and on the 
figures of the Harpy-tomb the drapery is very ample, such as 
the older austerer worship of the gods required. The later 
tendency is to reveal the divine forms, and hence it came 
about that in the canonical representation of the seated Zeus, 
it is the lower limbs only that are covered by the himation, 
while the greater part of the breast is free and a fold hangs 
over the left shoulder. Now this arrangement of the drapery 
which allows the display of the rich forms of the torso, and 
attains a high artistic effect in the noble swinging wave of the 
lines, was supposed to be the creation of the ideal Pheidian 
sculpture. This is not the case. It was perfected by him, 
but it was an invention of the earlier period ; for we see it on 
one of the Arcadian coins®, on the interesting coin of the city 
of Aetna with a representation of Zeus Aetnaeus struck 
between 476 and 461, and on the metope of Selinus. 

Lastly, as regards the countenance of the archaic period, 
we can scarcely yet speak of spiritual expression ®. The forms 
of the head show the usual marks of the archaic type, and we 
cannot by the features alone distinguish a Zeus from a Poseidon 
or any of the maturer gods’. The hair is generally long and 
sometimes bound in a crobylos, but it hangs down simply 
and leaves the forehead and ears usually free; it has nothing 
of the later luxuriant or leonine treatment, never rising up 
above the forehead, except in the archaic terra-cotta group of 
Zeus and Hera from Samos mentioned above, which Overbeck 
for this insufficient reason pronounces of later date. 

Most commonly in the pre-Pheidian as well as- the post- 


® Overbeck, A. AZ. Miinztaf. 2. 2 ἃ. 

> Coin Pl. Α 1. 

¢ The Vatican relief, found in the villa 
of Hadrian at Tibur (Miiller-Wieseler, 
Denkm. α΄. alt. Kunst, 2, No. 19; Over- 
beck, ἅλας, 1. 6), where Overbeck dis- 
cerns a solemn and noble earnestness in 
the head of Zeus, is probably archaistic, 


and in any case does not belong to the 
archaic period. 

4 For instance the very striking ar- 
chaic bronze head from Olympia (Olym. 
Ausgrab. 24) is sometimes called a Zeus- 
head (e.g. Baumeister, Fig. 1276a), but 
the name is very doubtful. 
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Pheidian period he is bearded; for the maturer age better 
accorded with the Greek conception and the ancient idea of 
πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε: but it is important to note that both 
before and after Pheidias a youthful type of Zeus existed, the 
motive of which it is not always possible to explain. We find 
at least one beardless Zeus among the works of the Argive 
Ageladas, the predecessor and teacher of Pheidias, namely, 
a statue dedicated at Aegium in Achaea, where was localized 
the legend of the birth of Zeus and his rearing by the goat. 
The statue was kept in the house of the youthful priest, a boy 
annually elected for his beauty. And we find the same custom 
observed in regard to the idol of Zeus [thomatas®, another 
work of Ageladas: though here the priest is not said to 
have been youthful, and it is not certain but only possible 
that this also was an image of the beardless god, as Ithome, 
like Aegium, possessed the legend of the birth. Now in these 
places this legend might explain the cult ; as also the Cretan 
legend might explain the cult of the youthful Zeus FeAyavds. 
The youthful Zeus of Pelusium, whose emblem was the pome- 
granate, may well be interpreted as the bridegroom Zeus, or 
as another form of Dionysos, the god of vegetation®; but we 
do not know for what reason the Zeus at Elis dedicated by 
Smicythos‘ was beardless, or why the heads of Zeus Soter on 
the coins of Agrigentum and of Zeus Hellanios on the coins 
of Syracuse have the youthful form. In the earliest period, 
the male divinities one and all, with the exception of Apollo, 
are bearded ; but in the Pheidian and later work, the forms of 
other gods besides Apollo are rendered in accord with the 
Greek instinct. But we are not at liberty to say that the love 
of the youthful form for its own sake explains these rare 
representations of Zeus. 


* The Zeus Ithomatas on the Mes- 
senians’ coins is always bearded, vide 
Head, A7zst, Num. p. 361. Cf. a bronze 
of Zeus, bearded and hurling thunder- 
bolt, in the Musée de Lyon, somewhat 
of this type: Gazette Archéol. 1880, 
Pl. 11, p. 78. 

> Overbeck, K. MZ. Miinztaf. 3. 3. 


“Αἱ Pelusium, Διὸς ἱερὸν ἄγαλμα 
Κασίου νεανίσκος ᾿Απόλλωνι μᾶλλον ἐοι- 
κὠς . .. προβέβληται δὲ τὴν χεῖρα καὶ 
ἔχει ῥοιὰν ἐπ᾿ αὐτῇ" τῆς δὲ ῥοιᾶς ὃ λόγος 
μυστικύς. Ach. Tat. Erot, Script. 3. 6. 
Hirschig, p. 59. 

ἃ Paus. 5. 24, 6. 
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Of the features of the usual bearded type there is little 
more'to say; neither in forehead, mouth, nor eyebrow do the 
works of even the later archaic period show much of the 
distinct character that is impressed upon the perfected idea of 
Zeus. In the period before Pheidias no doubt the whole 
countenance came to express a certain solemn dignity 
and earnestness ; the Cyrenaic coins with the representation of 
Zeus-Ammon, which perhaps preserve the style of the work 
-of Calamis, and which display something of the impressiveness 
of brow which belongs to the Pheidian ideal, belong to this 
transitional period ; and near to this period we may assign the 
relief of Zeus and Hebe in Bologna which has sometimes been 
regarded as spurious, but without good reason, although the 
inscription is not genuine*. As it stands it is one of the most 
remarkable representations of Zeus belonging to the earlier 
period of the perfected style. The himation conceals the 
lower limbs, and displaying the forms of the torso hangs over 
the shoulder; the sceptre shows him as the king. The 
features are very earnest and richly moulded, the cheeks are 
broad, the eye-sockets rather deep. The Pheidian ideal, if 
this work is really earlier than the Olympian Zeus, is fore- 
shadowed here. 

There are two works of the Pheidian period that may serve 
as comments on the masterpiece of the Pheidian sculpture : the 
relief-figures of Zeus on the Parthenon” and on the Theseum 
friezes*. As regards chronology both these figures are probably 
earlier than the great temple-statue, and both are almost of 
the same date (circ. 440 B.C.) ; both show the best features 
of Attic sculpture, of which at this time Pheidias was the 
unrivalled head; so that they come into the account of the 
type of Zeus which Pheidias chose or created. 

But we must bear in mind the great difference between the 
character of the frieze-figures and the temple-image: the 
latter, being set up for worship, must have been more solemn 
and severe, and could not have possessed the same freedom of 
forms or the same dramatic expression in the pose of its 


2 Pl Illa. Vide Kekule, Arch. Zeit. 1871, Taf. 27. 
> PL IIIb. : 5 PLIVa. 
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limbs as the frieze-figures show. In both scenes the god is 
the interested spectator of a special drama: in the Parthenon 
group the Zeus is seated on his throne with a half-negligent 
but noble freedom, while in the scene on the Theseum he 
appears to be moving in his seat through the lively emotion 
which the combat caused in him. In both, the design of the 
arrangement of the drapery is on the whole the same—namely, 
to conceal the lower limbs, and to display the upper parts of 
the body, in which the idea of divine energy and power can 
be best manifested. Of the Theseum figure, the himation 
covers the outstretched left arm, probably for artistic reasons; 
and this becomes the more usual arrangement of the drapery 
of the seated Zeus. But it is in keeping with the more 
restful attitude of Zeus on the Parthenon frieze, that here the 
mantle has fallen away from the shoulder. The latter repre- 
sentation is altogether more expressive of the peaceful majesty 
of the god, and has possibly more affinity with the temple- 
statue, which naturally would show less ease and abandon, 
but which might well have resembled this in the pose of the 
legs. Also the sphinx on the throne recalls part of the decora- 
tion of the throne of the Olympian god. As regards the ren- 
dering of the forms there is little that is specially characteristic 
of the supreme god, for the large style that appears in the 
treatment of the flesh and great surfaces of muscle, in the 
reserve and solemnity of the whole, is to be looked for in any 
work of Pheidias. The pose indeed speaks to the character of 
the god, as elsewhere in the frieze it is the pose that defines 
the divinity. As regards the countenance we can say little, 
for it is too defaced; but probably much of the expression 
that was achieved in the countenance of the Olympian head 
was anticipated here. We can conjecture what we have lost 
when we note the extraordinary power of ethical and spiritual 
expression in the other heads of the frieze. But both here 
and on the Theseum it seems that the sculptor has scarcely 
indicated the flowing locks of Zeus as an essential feature. 
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The image of the god wrought by Pheidias at the zenith of 
his artistic renown for the temple of Olympia was regarded as 
the masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, and the fullest 
and deepest expression in plastic form of the national worship. 
Of no other work of ancient art is the account that remains so 
detailed, varied, and emotional. The description left by Pau- 
sanias* is as usual the dryest but the most accurate and full. 
The deity was seated on a richly-carved throne, wearing a 
crown of wild olive-leaves wrought of gold, and in his right 
hand holding a Nike of gold and ivory, who also wore a crown 
and carried in her hand a garland, while his left hand was 
grasping a sceptre wrought of variegated metals and sur- 
mounted with an eagle. His face and the parts of his body 
that were bare were of ivory, his sandals and himation of gold. 
From the silence of Pausanias concerning any other garment, 
as well as from the general history of the type of Zeus, we can 
conclude with certainty that he was represented with the 
mantle only, which, we may believe, was wrapt about his 
lower limbs, and, leaving the torso bare, fell lightly over his 
shoulder: an arrangement most expressive of the dignity of 
the god, and affording the most striking interchange of light 
from the surfaces of gold and ivory. The garment was worked 
over with forms of animals and flowers, especially the lily, 
which we may probably interpret as the symbol of immor- 
tality’. The olive-crown, being the prize of the Olympian 
victor, expressed the great function of Zeus as the guardian of 
the Olympian games and of the unity of Greece. 

The figure of victory which here for the first time he holds 
in his hand, instead of the eagle his constant attribute in the 
older monuments, marks him as the god to whom victory 
belongs; for, as a later coin proves, she was not facing the 


* δ. ἯΙ, statue of Alexander in Cos on the night 
» Lilies adorned the head of the of his death; the Coans called the lily 
archaic Aeginetan statue of Zeus men- ‘the immortal’ flower, τὸ ἀμβρύσιον, 


tioned by Pausanias, 5. 22; Athenaeus, and the story must allude to his apo- 
p- 684, quotes from Nikander the story _ theosis. 
that lilies bloomed from the head of the 
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spectator as though passing from Zeus to the worshipper, 
but was seen in profile, half-turned towards Zeus and holding 
up the garland to him*. In fact, the idea of the victorious 
god was prominent in the whole figure, for groups of victories 
were carved in relief on each of the legs and feet of the throne. 
At the extremities of its back stood the free figures of the 
Hours and Graces, of such proportions that their heads were 
higher than his, and on the cross-pieces, barriers, and base- 
ment of the throne were carved or painted the great myths 
which the epos or drama had made Pan-hellenic : the battle of 
Heracles and Theseus with the Amazons, the punishment of 
the Niobids, the labours of Heracles, the deliverance of Prome- 
theus, the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. So far the bare 
record of Pausanias enables us to gather the manifold idea 
of the whole. The pose and attributes of the god revealed 
him in kingly repose with the Victory ever at his side, 
as the supreme moral deity whose worship, rising above 
the particularism of local cult and the political severance of 
tribes and cities, was one of the few bonds of the national 
union. To such an idea the mythic by-work carved on the 
throne gave content and depth. The Amazon-contest is the 
symbol of the struggle against lawlessness and barbarism, and 
is the mythic counterpart of the battle of Salamis, which is 
more clearly recorded on the throne in the persons of Hellas 
and Salamis holding the figure-heads of ships in their hands. 
Even the slaughter of the Niobids is no mere legend of 
destruction such as the primitive art loved, but through the 
genius of Aeschylus had gained the noblest poetical beauty, 
and a higher ethical meaning as a story of the divine retribu- 
tion for presumptuous sin, and now for the first time appears 
as a theme of great religious sculpture. But no scene that 
was wrought on the throne possessed such spiritual significance, 
or could contribute so much to the moral aspect of Zeus, as the 
myth of the Prometheus Unbound, unique as it was among © 
Greek legends for the idea of mercy that underlies it, and for its 
handling of the dark problem of necessity conflicting with the 

* For the artistic necessity of this arrangement vide chapter on the Phei- 
dian Athena, p. 366. 
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supreme power of the divinity. This also isa new motive appro- 
priated by perfected Greek sculpture, though not discovered by 
ἴδ; and here also Aeschylus had been beforehand interpre- 
ting the story and fixing it in the imagination of the people. 
The group that was richest in figures and offered most scope to 
the sculptor’s power was that which was carved on the base- 
ment of the throne, in which Zeus and the other leading 
divinities appeared as spectators of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the waves. The theme hitherto untried by art was 
derived from the older epic religious poetry. The Homeric 
Hymn describing the birth presents us with a subject full of 
genial physical and spiritual ideas, that could offer as many 
fine motives of sculpture as the birth of Athena, and its 
cosmic significance is shown by the presence of Helios and 
Selene, who appeared on the basement at either extremity of 
the group. The Graces and the Hours at the back of the 
throne have a higher significance than they possessed on the 
throne of the Amyclean Apollo, where they served chiefly as 
monumental supports. Here they express the character of 
the god as the orderer of the seasons, the dispenser of the 
fruitfulness and beauty of the year >. 

Thus the work upon the throne and about the person of 
Zeus helps the interpretation of the whole, completing or 
explaining the incomplete or vague accounts given by ancient 
writers of the meaning of the image. We can thus partly 
understand the moral analysis given us by Dio Chrysostom in 
his ecstatic description *®. According to him the style and the 
forms gave clear illustration of the many cult-names of Zeus, 
of the manifold aspects of his worship; this was the Pan- 
hellenic god, the guardian of a peaceful and united Hellas, 
the giver of life and all blessings, the common father and 
saviour of men, Zeus the king, the city-god, the god of friend- 


. ® The subject appears on a black- a picture described by Philostratus 
figured vase in Berlin; Otto Jahn’s (Jag. 2) they are given golden hair, 
Beitrige, Taf. 8. which he supposes to be symbolical of 
_ > The Hours are personagesconnected _ the ripening com. 

with the processes of life and birth as © Dio Chrys. Or, 12. Dind. p. 236, 
well as with time; they belong to the 412R. 

circle of the Moirae and Aphrodite. In 
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ship, the god of the suppliant and the stranger. ‘His power 
and kingship are displayed by the strength and majesty of the 
whole image, his fatherly care for men by the mildness and 
loving-kindness in the face; the solemn austerity of the work 
marks the god of the city and the law,... he seems like to 
one giving and abundantly bestowing blessings.’ 

The statement is perhaps over-analytical, but we may well 
believe that in the work of Pheidias the full and manifold 
“ideal was perfectly shown—‘so that none of the beholders 
could easily acquire another conception®’—this being the 
express likeness of the god, the masterpiece of Greek reli- 
gious sculpture, ‘of all images upon the earth the most 
beautiful and the most beloved by heaven®’ The account 
of Pausanias attests the moral imagination of Pheidias in his 
choice of attributes and symbols: he has rejected all imagery 
of terror; the thunderbolt nowhere appears®: his ideal is 
the peaceful and benevolent god. But it is interesting to 
note that it is not the external attributes which helped Dio 
Chrysostom to find that wealth of meaning which the image 
possessed in his eyes; and that therefore we are dealing here 
with no monument of the archaic hieratic art which relied on 
certain signs and symbols to express its meaning. Symbols 
and attributes are not wanting to the work of Pheidias, but 
they are allowed no separate function; they merely aid the 
expression, which is conveyed by the forms of the body and 
the face. 

No doubt his unique power in plastic spiritual expression 
was most manifest in his treatment of the countenance, which 
must have revealed in clear interpretation the ideas embodied 
in the whole form. The ancient writers are fortunately more 
outspoken than usual on this point. Macrobius records that 
Pheidias himself declared that ‘from the eyebrows and the 


® Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 230, 
4o1 R. 

> 70. p. 220, 383 R. 

¢ This significant omission is probably 
not an innovation made by Pheidias 
himself. On one of the vases published 
by Stackelberg (Graber der Hellenen, 


Taf. 18) representing Zeus opposite to 
Nike, he bears no thunderbolt, which in 
archaic art is his most common symbol, 
and is frequently given him in quite 
peaceful representations of the later 
period. 
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hair he had gathered the whole face of Zeus*;’ and we have 
the interesting story in Strabo that, when asked what had 
inspired his conception, Pheidias replied that his imagination 
had been moved by the lines of Homer: ‘ The son of Kronos 
spake and he nodded assent with his gleaming eyebrows ; 
and from the immortal head of the king the deathless locks 
waved down, and great Olympus was shaken with his nod;’ 
and Strabo, or the Scholiast, adds: ‘The poet incites the 
imagination to express some great type, some form of great 
power worthy of Zeus >.’ 

The story has more value than most anecdotes about 
artists; for, if not literally true, it proves what the Greek 
spectator himself saw in the countenance: it proves that for 
him it embodied the conception of Homer, and is testimony 
of the profound earnestness, the peaceful and reserved 
strength, the exalted life, manifested in the feature ; and we 
can believe, on the authority of Dio Chrysostom, that there 
was added to the σεμνότης, or solemnity which was proper 
to every Pheidian work, the more specially characteristic 
expression of benignity and loving-kindness, the expression 
which corresponds to the cult-ideas of Zeus Philios and 
Soter. 

The passionate enthusiasm of the ancient descriptions 
cannot give us a full and concrete impression of this work, 
but serves to indicate that there was in it a great and strange 
power operative by processes which require a philosophic 
history of Greek art to explain. And the record also enables 
us to some extent to test the value of the claim of certain 
coin-figures to be regarded as copies of the Zeus-image of 
Pheidias. In his Kunst-Mythologie, Overbeck has urged many 
reasons for accepting three extant Elean coins of the period of 
Hadrian as the most faithful reproductions of the face and 
figure. The two that present the whole figure are found in 
the state collections of Florence and Stockholm, and have 
often been published*; we see the god on his throne in 
profile from right to left with the olive-crown upon his short 
and close-pressed hair, with the Nike in his right hand and 

a Saturn. 5.13, 23. b Strabo, p. 354. © Coin Pl, A 8. 
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sceptre in his left. Undoubtedly, then, the coin-stamper had 
the Pheidian original before his eyes, and tries to reproduce it 
in outline. Yet the value of this slight copy has been greatly 
overrated ; for except that it helps to establish that the Victory 
was turned partly towards Zeus, it teaches us nothing 
certain that we did not before know from the account of 
Pausanias, and it is entirely lacking in imaginative expression. 
Overbeck indeed admires the solemn simplicity, the freedom 
from all ostentation in the pose, and especially the position of 
the sceptre, which is held erect and rather close to the body ; 
but Stephani, in a long polemic in the Compte-Rendu*, of 
which the negative criticism is of more value than the positive 
theory, complains justly of the stiffness of the figure, and its 
want of free rhythm. And the general accuracy is open to 
suspicion when we see that the figure is almost certainly clad 
in a chiton®, and not in the himation which we have every 
reason to believe was the sole garment of the Pheidian Zeus. 
Now the chiton was the archaic vesture of Zeus, and the coin- 
stamper of Hadrian’s time may have had some temptation to 
‘archaize’ in his work as copyist. Another Elean coin of 
Hadrian’s time ὃ, mentioned by Stephani, shows the figure of 
Zeus Olympios ex face, in head body and pose free from all 
archaism and stiffness, and clad in the himation alone, while 
the left arm with the sceptre is held much freer of the body 4, 
and the whole form is more in accordance with the style of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

Another coin of Elis® of the same period, published and 
described by Overbeck, and regarded by him as contributing 
most to our knowledge of the Pheidian masterpiece, bears 


® Compte-Rendu, 1875, pp. 160-193, 
and 1876, Wachtrag, p. 224. 

> Overbeck would make out the 
drapery of the coin-figure to be a 
himation gathered up in a large fold 
over the left shoulder; but a very 
similar coin, also of Hadrian’s period, 
published by Friedlander (A/onats- 
berichte d. Kon. Akad. 4. Wiss. Berlin, 
1874, p. 500, No. 5; Overbeck, Gesch. 
a. Griech. Plast. 1, p. 258, Fig. 56 b), 


shows the figure seated from left to 
right, clearly wearing the chiton. 

© Coin Pl. A το. 

4 The simpler pose of the sceptre on 
Overbeck’s coin, stiff as it may ap- 
pear, is yet perhaps more suitable for 
a temple-statue some forty feet in 
height. 

6 In the Paris collection: Coin Pl. 
Ag. 
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upon its obverse the head of Zeus Olympios crowned with 
the wild olive. The countenance, according to that writer, 
possesses not only a remarkable nobility of expression, but 
also just those characteristic qualities which, according to the 
record of Dio Chrysostom, belonged to the Zeus of Pheidias. 
But Overbeck himself notes with much surprise the severe 
and simple arrangement of the close-pressed hair, in which 
even traces of the archaic stiffness appear to survive. And he 
actually attributes to the coin a unique value in that it 
alone discloses to us the astonishing fact that Pheidias in 
this, the master-work of his life, chose to hamper himself by 
obedience to the archaic tradition. Even a@ priori this is 
incredible. There is no archaism in the great sculpture of 
the Parthenon gable or frieze. There was none in the coun- 
tenance of his Athena Parthenos, if we may accept the 
testimony—as we surely may—of the beautiful fragment of 
the marble head found recently on the Acropolis*. Now the 
Olympian Zeus is of later work than these, and the crowning 
achievement of the greatest religious sculpture of Greece ; 
and we should require more than the evidence of a doubtful 
coin to convince us that Pheidias, in this work, fell back into 
a stiff and conventional manner, of which he, and even sculp- 
tors before him, had long abandoned the tradition. But there 
are other than ὦ priorz objections. Overbeck and those who 
have accepted his view about the coin either do not deal at 
all, or deal very insufficiently, with the question how it was 
that people who looked on the face of the god at Olympia 
were reminded of the great words of Homer about the waving 
immortal locks, if the locks of Pheidias’ statue were trim and 
straight and stiff. And Stephani does well to ask what 
prompted the later sculptor of the Zeus-head from Otricoli 
to arrange the hair violently about the head like a lion’s 
mane, if there was no trace or hint of such treatment in the 
preceding work of that sculptor who fixed for all time the 
ideal of Zeus. This trait in the Otricoli head is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is an exaggeration of something that we know to 
have been found in the Pheidian original, and which does not 
® Described in Athena Monuments, p. 368. 
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appear at all in the head on Overbeck’s coin, about which no 
one would dream of saying ‘the artist has conceived the whole 
face from the hair and the eyebrows.’ The illusion has been 
strengthened by the very deceptive reproduction of the coin 
in Overbeck’s plates. The photograph and the cast of it 
by no means bear out his enthusiastic account, but show 
a countenance that is not very impressive either for its artistic 
beauty or its spiritual expression, and is earnest and solemn 
rather than mild and benign. The tendency towards archaism, 
which has been overstated but is discernible in these two late 
coin-types of Elis, may be due, as Stephani supposes, to an 
archaizing affectation of Hadrian’s period. 

Surely the fourth-century coins of Elis that bear upon them 
the head of Zeus crowned with the olive are of more value, as 
probably preserving something of the form and the spirit of 
the countenance of the great statue*. The luxuriant treatment 
of the hair is slightly indicated on the coin by a few free 
locks, the eye and the eyebrows are dominating features of the 
whole type, and some slight expression proper to the friendly 
god appears on the half-opened lips. But, in spite of this 
series, there is much in the literary record which no coin has 
been found to illustrate. Still slighter is the aid from vase- 
painting, though the form of Zeus on a beautiful Kertsch vase 
of the fourth century may show us something of the Pheidian 
ideal”. The Melian marble head in the British Museum is 
a masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, showing the high 
imagination and abiding influence of the Pheidian school, of 
which it is probably a late product. And more than most 
surviving works of antiquity it enables us to understand what 
Pheidias himself is made to say about the moral and ideal 
side of his art in the treatise of Dio Chrysostom. But the 
belief that this is an Asclepios and not a Zeus is slightly the 
more probable 9. 

Excavation may yet bring to light some work that will tell 
us as much of the Zeus Olympios of Pheidias as the discoveries 


8. Head, Hist. Num. Ὁ. 355, Fig. ment of the hair. 
234; vide Professor Gardner, Zypes of > Compte-RKendu Allas, 1859, Pl. I. 
Greek Coins, p. 137, who objects to © According to Cavvadias a very 
this coin as too archaistic in the treat- similar head has been found at Amorgos 
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of the last few years have told us about Athena Parthenos ". 
Meantime we must be content with the literary record and 
with the works of later artists who modified but never 
entirely deserted the great canonical type. His own pupils 
were doubtless content to follow in their master’s steps, and 
the statue of Zeus by Theokosmos of Megara was evidently 
inspired by his teacher’s master-work. 

The next generation, the younger Attic school, achieved 
great results in a certain sphere of religious sculpture, by 
working out the types of Poseidon, Apollo, Eros, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, and the kindred divinities of the Dionysiac circle, 
the forms with which passion and sentiment could mingle ; 
but Pheidias’ hands left the ideal of Zeus perfected, and the art 
of the fourth century, finding for it no further legitimate 
development, worked at other themes. The Alexandrine age 
lost the power little by little of reproducing the forms of the 
religious sculpture in the older manner and spirit; for the 
spiritual and political beliefs from which the older sculpture 
had drawn its best material were undermined and changed, 
and the ideas to which the later religious imagination clave 
were chiefly drawn from the Dionysiac or Eleusinian mysteries, 
or from foreign beliefs of which the forms were vague and 
mystic. 

We can note the change in the Alexandrine type of features, 
whether the head carved is human or divine; we see stamped 
upon them the mental qualities that dominated the period of 
the Diadochi and Epigoni, voluptuousness and a restlessness 
that showed itself in exaggerated act and sentiment; it is 
these qualities appearing in the representation of divinities 
that change the forms and enfeeble the tradition. 


by the side of a head of Hygieia; 


In one 


much to our knowledge of the Zeus 


Deltion Archaeol. 1888, April, Cf. also 
Athen. Mitthetl. 1892, p. 1. 

2 The head in the Villa Albani which 
has recently been brought into notice 
by Amelung (Rédmische Mittheil. 8. 
1893, p. 184), as derived from a Zeus- 
original of Pheidias and as closely re- 
sembling the head on the Elean coin of 
Hadrian, does not seem to contribute 


Olympios. In certain important respects 
its treatment of the hair differs from that 
which we see on the coin. The type of 
the head appears to agree with the coin- 
type in so far as the length of the skull 
is considerably more than its breadth. 
But the reverse is true of the heads of 
the Parthenon and of others that belong 
to the Pheidian School, 
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respect the type of Zeus suffered less than those of others ; 
for on the whole it was preserved free from any manifestly 
sensuous expression, which appears only in the later develop- 
ment of the type of Zeus Ammon. Yet it suffers from the 
excessive emphasis of one or the other part of the Pheidian 
ideal, and much that was essential was changed: in the place 
of calm and still majesty we see in the later type an imperious 
self-assertion ; in place of the reserved power, the possession 
of strength without effort, we find a self-consciousness and 
a straining force. The bright but clear intellectual expres- 
sion becomes an expression of overwrought thought. But 
at first the influence of the great tradition remains strong. 
The Zeus of Otricoli is a Roman work+, being of Carrara 
marble, but more perhaps than any existing work of ancient 
sculpture it retains the impress of the Pheidian original, in 
spite of the changed forms. The majesty and worth, the 
inner spirit of the old sculpture is still seen, and the mild 
benevolence of the Pheidian ideal is expressed in the half- 
opened mouth. But the head has no longer the Pheidian 
depth, the centre of the face is broader and more deeply 
marked than in that older type; the forms of the skull are 
less clear, because of the masses of the luxuriant hair, which 
forms a kind of framework overshadowing the face. Doubt- 
less also in the Pheidian work the hair was ample and flowing, 
but the rendering of it could hardly have been so exuberant 
as this, as we may judge from other monuments of the Pheidian 
style. The other feature in the original of which we have 
evidence was the strong marking of the brow, which dominated 
the whole expression of the face ; it is the exaggeration of this 
that we see in the violent depressions and swellings about the 
forehead and eyes of the head of Otricoli. In fact the fore- 
head has something of a leonine character, which appears also 
in the raised tufts of hair above; just as in many heads of 
Alexander we see the allusion to the lion type in the treat- 
ment of the forehead and hair. The sculptor of the Otricoli 
head has made a study from the masterpiece of Pheidias, and - 
hence the forms are rendered so as to produce their proper 
5. Pl. IV Ὁ. 
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effect when seen from below and at a distance; but he has 
given an excessive emphasis to the expression of mental 
force, and he has not succeeded in charging the countenance 
with that profound inner life which we see in the Parthenon 
heads, and which we must suppose in the fullest measure for 
the face of the Pheidian Zeus. 

This one quality of Zeus, the quality of intellectual force, 
was the favourite theme of the Graeco-Roman sculptors: they 
could best understand this, and could express it easily enough 
by the excessive marking of the forehead and the deep lines 
on the face. The head of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
is a striking instance of this lower and narrower conception ; 
the forehead is higher and the cheek much less broad than in 
the older type, the eyebrows are very protruding and swollen, 
and the eye-sockets very deep. The face, in fact, is ‘ patheti- 
cally’ treated, and the god has no longer the character of one 
εἰρηνικὸς καὶ πανταχοῦ πρᾶος, but wears an expression of restless 
over-anxious thought. The influence of the Pheidian work is 
still traceable, but from a distance ὃ. 

In the later representations of the god in action, as for 
instance on the Pergamene frieze, we note the difference in the 
rendering of the torso. The sculptors aim chiefly at express- 
ing the overpowering force of the muscles: the strength is no 
longer ideal. but partly physical. 

The spirit and tendencies of the later Alexandrine age are 
most manifest in the monuments of Zeus Ammon. The ear- 
liest representation of him in Greece was the statue by Calamis, 
carved for the shrine erected by Pindar in Thebes. The 
type, apart from the ram’s horns, was no doubt purely Hellenic, 
and the rendering worthy of the ‘Lord of Olympus, as he is 
called in a fragment of Pindar; and a coin of Cyrene?” of 
nearly the same epoch shows us the head of Zeus Ammon 
in the style of the transitional period before Pheidias—an 
impressive countenance, cold and austere, with a powerful 
marking of the eyebrow. And no doubt the genuine and 
wholesome tradition of Greek sculpture lingered for some 


® Pl. Va. Vide my article in the > Head, Ast. Num. p. 728, Fig. 
Hellenic Journal, 1888, pp. 43-45. 328. 
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time in the monuments of this adopted worship. But later, 
at some point in the Alexandrine period, the hint of the 
animal from which the god had grown began to appear in 
the face, as this age loved to try experiments in blending the 
animal with the human traits. A marble bust at Naples* 
preserves the older ideal in the rendering of the forehead and 
other features, and the power and function of the oracular god 
is strikingly expressed ; but the long nose and the curving line 
of the extremity are traits borrowed from the ram, and the 
mouth is unmistakably sensual. More bizarre and unnatural 
in effect is the head of Zeus Ammon in Munich”, a work 
probably of later origin than the last; the hair of the beard 
resembles a wild beast’s fell, but it is not so much the fusion of 
the animal and divine forms as the incongruity of the expres- 
sion that marks this work as alien to those of the earlier style. 
The face seems to express a bitter merriment, a mingling of 
care and laughter ; it is neither Zeus nor Dionysos, although 
the sculptor was possibly thinking of a certain affinity between 
Ammon and the latter god. In both these heads we can trace 
the evil effects of the Alexandrine θεοκρασία, which tended to 
blur and falsify the outlines of the older types®. 

But none of these later works or types prevailed over 
or obscured the influence of the Pheidian image upon the 
imagination of the classical world. The last witness to its 
enduring impressiveness is Porphyry, who in a passage of 
wild symbolism 4, in which he gives a mystic meaning to all 
the details of the typical representation of Zeus, evidently has 
before his mind the figure wrought by Pheidias. 


® Overbeck, X.-A/. Atlas, τ. Taf. 3, 
No. 5. 

> Atlas, τ. 3, 7. 

¢ An interesting figure of Zeus 
Ammon has been recently published 
(Eph. Arch. 1893, Πίν. 12, 13, p. 187), 
which shows the last result of this ten- 
dency; it is probably from Alexandria, 


a work of Graeco-Egyptian art, but the 
non-Hellenic character and the animal 
nature of the god prevail; the body is 
a herme ending in a serpent; the head 
has the ram’s horns and scarcely any 
expression. 

4 Ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. 9, 5. 
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Crete. 

1a Zeus Κρηταγενής : C. 7. Gr. 2554 in treaty between the Cretan 
cities, Latus and Olus: ὀμνύω τὸν Ζῆνα τὸν Κρητογενία καὶ τὰν Ἥραν. 

b On certain coins struck under Titus, Overbeck, Kunst-Myth. 1, 
Miinztaf. 3. no. 19 with inscription. ph. Arch. 1893, Πίν. 1. no. 8. 


© Zeus Κρηταγενῆς in Carian inscriptions near Olymus, J@z#7. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 395. 


* To. Lyd. de Mens. 4. pp. 83, 84 Bekk. ᾿Ερατοσθένης ye μὴν τὸν Δία 
ἐν τῇ Κρήτῃ τεχθῆναι λέγει, κἀκεῖθεν διὰ τὸν Κρόνου φόβον μετενεχθῆναι εἰς 
Νάξον: 1. ὁ Κορίνθιος (Εὔμηλος) τὸν Δία ἐν τῇ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς Λυδίᾳ τεχθῆναι 
βούλεται, . ... ἔτι γὰρ καὶ νῦν πρὸς τῷ δυτικῷ τῆς Σαρδιανῶν πόλεως μέρει τῆς 
ἀκρωρείας τοῦ Ὑμώλου τόπος ἐστίν, ὃς πάλαι μὲν γοναὶ Διὸς Ὑετίου (προσηγο- 
ρεύετο). 

8. Eurip. Κρῆτες frag. 475 a. Dind.: 

ἁγνὸν δὲ βίον reivopev ἐξ οὗ 

Διὸς ᾿Ιδαίου μύστης γενόμην 

καὶ νυκτιπόλου Ζαγρέως βροντὰς 

τάς τ᾽ ὠμοφάγους δαῖτας τελέσας 

μητρί τ' ὀρείᾳ δᾷδας ἀνασχὼν 

καὶ Κουρήτων 

Βάκχος ἐκλήθην ὁσιωθείς. 
Cf. Strabo 468 ἐν δὲ τῇ Κρήτῃ καὶ... τὰ τοῦ Διὸς ἱερὰ ἰδίως ἐπετελεῖτο μετ᾽ 
ὀργιασμοῦ καὶ τοιούτων προπόλων οἷοι περὶ τὸν Διόνυσόν εἰσιν οἱ Σάτυροι. 

* Diod. Sic. 5. 77 κατὰ τὴν Κρήτην ἐν Κνώσῳ νόμιμον ἐξ ἀρχαίων εἶναι 
φανερῶς τὰς τελετὰς ταύτας πᾶσι παραδίδοσθαι. Apoll. Bibl. 1. 1, ὃ 6 γεννᾷ 
δὲ (Ῥέα) ἐν ἄντρῳ τῆς Δίκτης Δία καὶ τοῦτον μὲν δίδωσι τρέφεσθαι Κούρησί τε 
καὶ ταῖς... Νύμφαις ᾿Αδραστείᾳ τε καὶ Ἴδῃ. Strabo 478 τῶν Ἔτεο- 
κρήτων ὑπῆρχεν ἡ Πρᾶσος καὶ... ἐνταῦθα τὸ τοῦ Δικταίου Διὸς ἱερόν" καὶ 
γὰρ ἡ Δίκτη πλησίον. 

® Zeus Δικταῖος in oath of alliance between Hierapytna and 
Gortyna, C. 1. Gr. 2555 Opviw .. . Ζᾶνα φράτριον καὶ Zava Δικταῖον. 


6a Ζεὺς Φαλακρὸς év”Apyet, Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 33 P. 
b Anthol. 21}. 7. 746 Ὧδε μέγας κεῖται Zav, ὃν Ala κικλήσκουσι. 
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* Hygin. Ζ αὖ. 139 Amalthea pueri (Iovis) nutrix eum in cunis in 
arbore suspendit, ut neque coelo neque terra neque mari inveniretur. 

5. Athen. 9. 376 ἃ (Νεάνθης ὁ Κυζικηνὸς καὶ ᾿Αγαθοκλῆς ὁ Βαβυλώνιος) 
μυθεύουσιν ἐν Κρήτῃ γενέσθαι τὴν τοῦ Διὸς τέκνωσιν ἐπὶ τῆς Δίκτης, ἐν ἧ καὶ 
ἀπόρρητος γίνεται θυσία. λέγεται γὰρ ὡς ἄρα Διὶ θηλὴν ὑπέσχεν ὕς καὶ τῷ 
σφετέρῳ γρυσμῷ περιοιχνεῦσα, τὸν κνυζηθμὸν τοῦ βρέφεος, ἀνεπάϊστον τοῖς 
παριοῦσιν ἐτίθει. Διὸ πάντες τὸ ζῷον τοῦτο περίσεπτον ἡγοῦνται, καὶ οὐκ ἄν, 
φησι, τῶν κρεῶν Saicawro. Πραίσιοι δὲ καὶ ἱερὰ ῥέζουσιν vi, καὶ αὕτη 
προτελὴς αὐτοῖς ἡ θυσία νενόμισται. 

9 Anth. 9. 645: 

Σάρδιες, ἡ Λυδῶν ἔξοχός εἰμι πόλις" 

μάρτυς ἐγὼ πρώτη γενόμην Ards’ οὐ γὰρ ἐλέγχειν 
λάθριον υἷα 'Ῥέης ἤθελον ἡμετέρης. 

αὐτὴ καὶ Βρομίῳ γενόμην τροφός. 

10 Paus. 8. 38, 2 χώρα τέ ἐστιν ἐν τῷ Λυκαίῳ Κρητέα καλουμένη, ... 
καὶ τὴν Κρήτην ἔνθα 6 Κρητῶν ἔχει λόγος τραφῆναι Δία τὸ χωρίον τοῦτο εἶναι 
καὶ οὐ τὴν νῆσον ἀμφισβητοῦσιν οἱ ᾿Αρκάδες. 

Na Strabo 387 Αἴγιον δὲ ἱκανῶς οἰκεῖται, ἱστοροῦσι δὲ ἐνταῦθα τὸν Δία 
ὑπ᾽ αἰγὸς ἀνατραφῆναι. 

b Paus. 7. 24, 4 ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἄλλα Αἰγιεῦσιν ἀγάλματα χαλκοῦ πεποιη- 
μένα, Ζεύς τε ἡλικίαν παῖς καὶ Ἡρακλῆς, οὐδὲ οὗτος ἔχων mw γένεια, ᾿Αγελάδα 
τέχνη τοῦ ᾿Αργείου. τούτοις κατὰ ἔτος ἱερεῖς αἱρετοὶ γίνονται καὶ ἑκάτερα τῶν 
ἀγαλμάτων ἐπὶ ταῖς οἰκίαις μένει τοῦ ἱερουμένου. τὰ δὲ ἔτι παλαιότερα προεκέ- 
κριτο ἐκ τῶν παίδων ἱερᾶσθαι τῷ Διὶ ὁ νικῶν κάλλει. 

12 Strabo 648 ἡ πατρὶς (Magnesia on the Maeander) δ᾽ ἱκανῶς αὐτὸν 
ηὔξησε πορφύραν ἐνδύσασα ἱερώμενον τοῦ σωσιπόλιδος Διός. Pindar Οἷ. 5. 40: 

Σωτὴρ ὑψινεφὲς Ζεῦ, Κρόνιόν τε ναίων λόφον 
τιμῶν τ᾽ ᾿Αλφεὸν εὐρὺ ῥέοντ᾽ ᾿Ιδαῖόν τε σεμνὸν ἄντρον. 

18. Zeus Γοναῖος on coins of Tralles of Imperial period, Hist. Num. 
Ρ’ 555: 

Dodona. 

a Il, τό. 233: 

Ζεῦ ἄνα, Δωδωναῖε, Πελασγικέ, τηλόθι ναίων, 
Δωδώνης μεδέων δυσχειμέρου, ἀμφὶ δὲ Σελλοὶ 
σοὶ ναίουσ᾽ ὑποφῆται ἀνιπτόποδες χαμαιεῦναι. 

b Od. 14. 327: 

τὸν δ᾽ ἐς Δωδώνην φάτο βήμεναι, ὄφρα θεοῖο 
ἐκ δρυὸς ὑψικόμοιο Διὸς βουλὴν ἐπακούσαι. 
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¢ Hesiod, ap. Strabo, p. 328 Δωδώνην φηγόν τε Πελασγῶν ἔδρανον 
ἦεν: 10. ἡ Δωδώνη τοίνυν τὸ μὲν παλαιὸν ὑπὸ Θεσπρωτοῖς ἦν καὶ τὸ ὄρος ὃ 
Τόμαρος ἣ Tydpos ... ὑφ᾽ ᾧ κεῖται τὸ ἱερόν... ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ Τομάρου τοὺς ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ποιητοῦ λεγομένους ὑποφήτας τοῦ Aids . , . τομούρους φασὶ λεχθῆναι. 
ἃ Od. 16. 403: 
εἰ μέν κ᾽ αἰνήσωσι Διὸς μεγάλοιο θέμιστες (Ὁ. 2. τομοῦροι) 
"ον , ros p τ 
αὐτός τε κτενέω τούς τ᾽ ἄλλους πάντας ἀνώξω, 
> ar > 5 # , ΄ " 
εἰ δέ κ᾽ ἀποτρωπῶσι θεοί, παύσασθαι ἄνωγα. 
© Strabo 329 κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς μὲν οὖν ἄνδρες ἦσαν οἱ προφητεύοντες! ὕστερον 
δ᾽ ἀπεδείχθησαν τρεῖς γραῖαι, ἐπειδὴ καὶ σύνναυς τῷ Avi προσαπεδείχθη καὶ 7 
Διώνη. 
f Hesiod, ap. Soph. Trach. 1169 Schol. τὴν δὲ Ζεὺς ἐφίλησε καὶ ὃν 
χρηστήριον εἶναι τίμιον ἀνθρώποις, ναῖεν δ᾽ ἐν πυθμένι φηγοῦ, ἔνθεν ἐπιχθόνιοι 
μαντήϊα πάντα φέρονται. 


& Steph. Byz. 5. Ὁ, Δωδώνη" Σουίδας δέ φησι Φηγωναίου Διὸς ἱερὸν εἶναι ἐν 
Θεσσαλίᾳ. 


h Aesch. Prom. Vince. 829: 
ἐπεὶ yap ἦλθες πρὸς Μολοσσὰ γάπεδα 
MR te 8 ἄν ty , “ 
τὴν αἰπύνωτόν τ᾽ ἀμφὶ Δωδώνην, ἵνα 
μαντεῖα θᾶκός τ᾽ ἐστὶ Θεσπρωτοῦ Διός, 
τέρας 7 ἄπιστον, ai προσήγοροι δρύες. 
i Soph. Zrach. 169: 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἔφραζε πρὸς θεῶν εἱμαρμένα 
ἐς εν , ee ee 
ὡς τὴν παλαιὰν φηγὸν αὐδῆσαί ποτε 


Δωδῶνι δισσῶν ἐκ πελειάδων ἔφη. 


k Paus. 10. 12, 10 τὰς Πελειάδας .. . λέγουσι, καὶ ἦσαι γυναικῶν πρώτας 
τάδε τὰ ἔπη" Ζεὺς ἦν, Ζεὺς ἐστί, Ζεὺς ἔσσεται: ὦ μεγάλε Ζεῦ, Τὰ καρποὺς 


ay sy , δ 
ἀνίει, διὸ κλήζετε ματέρα γαῖαν. 


1 Strabo 7. frag. τ ἴσως δέ τινα πτῆσιν αἱ τρεῖς περιστεραὶ ἐπέτοντο 
ἐξαίρετον, ἐξ ὧν αἱ ἱέρειαι παρατηρούμεναι προεθέσπιζον. φασὶ δὲ καὶ κατὰ τὴν 
τῶν Μολοττῶν καὶ Θεσπρωτῶν γλῶτταν τὰς γραίας πελίας καλεῖσθαι καὶ τοὺς 
γέροντας πελίους" καὶ ἴσως οὐκ ὄρνεα ἦσαν αἱ θρυλούμεναι Πελειάδες, ἀλλὰ 
γυναῖκες γραῖαι τρεῖς περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν σχολάζουσαι. 

m Dion. Halic. Hest, Rom. 1. 14 (τὸ παρὰ Δωδωναίοις μυθολογούμενον) 
ἐκεῖ μὲν ἐπὶ δρυὸς ἱερᾶς καθεζομένη περιστερὰ θεσπιωδεῖν ἐλέγετο. 

n Herod. 2. 55 τάδε δὲ Δωδωναίων φασὶν ai προμάντιες" .. . ἱζομένην δέ 
μιν (τὴν πελειάδα) ἐπὶ φηγὸν αὐδάξασθαι φωνῇ ἀνθμωπηΐῃ, ὡς χρεὼν εἴη 
μαντήϊον αὐτόθι Διὸς γενέσθαι. Cf. 54--56. 
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© Ephorus, ap. Strabo, p. 402 ἐκ δὲ τούτων Βοιωτοῖς μόνοις ἄνδρας 
προθεσπίζειν ἐν Δωδώνῃ. 


P Cic. de Divin. τ. 76 maximum vero illud portentum isdem Spar- 
tiatis fuit, quod, cum oraculum ab Jove Dodonaeo petivissent de 
victoria sciscitantes, legatique vas illud, in quo inerant sortes, conloca- 
vissent, simia... sortes... disturbavit.... 


4 Serv. Aen. 3. 466 (Dodona) ubi Iovi et Veneri templum a veteribus 
fuerat consecratum. Circa hoc templum quercus immanis fuisse dicitur, 
ex cuius radicibus fons manabat, qui suo murmure instinctu deorum 
diversis oracula reddebat ; quae murmura anus Pelias interpretata.. . 
narratur et aliter fabula: Iupiter quondam Hebae filiae tribuit duas 
columbas humanam vocem edentes, quarum altera provolavit in 
Dodonae glandiferam silvam. 


τ Cic. de Div. 1. 95 (Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus semper aut 
Delphis oraclum aut ab Hammone aut a Dodona petebant. Cf. Plutarch, 
Lys. 25. 

8 Paus. 8. 11, 12 ᾿Αθηναίοις δὲ μάντευμα ἐκ Δωδώνης Σικελίαν ἦλθεν οἰκίζειν 

. οἱ δὲ οὐ σωφρονήσαντες τὸ εἰρημένον ἔς τε ὑπερορίους στρατείας προήχθησαν 


ΝΣ Η , , 
Και ες τὸν Συρακοσίων πόλεμον. 


᾿ is 
t Demosth. κατὰ Med. p. 531 τὰς μαντείας, ἐν ais ἁπάσαις ἀνῃρημένον 
εὑρήσετε τῇ πόλει ὁμοίως ἐκ Δελφῶν καὶ ἐκ Δωδώνης, χόρους ἱστάναι: 70. ’Ex 
, EAI δ τῆς FRED 5 ne nie ae oe , ἜΡΟΝ 
Δωδώνης μαντεῖαι" τῷ δήμῳ τῷ ᾿Αθηναίων ὁ τοῦ Διὸς σημαίνει... αἱρετοὺς 
, ‘ eee er \ ᾿ δ χὰ κι , 
πέμπειν κελεύει θεωροὺς ἐννέα, καὶ τούτους διὰ ταχέων τῷ Ai τῷ ἐν Τομάρῳ 
“- - » a3 Ὁ a - κε 
τρεῖς βοῦς καὶ πρὸς ἑκάστῳ Bot δύο οἷς, τῇ δὲ Διώνῃ βοῦν καλλιερεῖν. Cf. 


Fals. Leg. p. 436. 


ἃ Schol. 77. 16. 233 ὁ δὲ AwSavaios καὶ vaios' ὑδρηλὰ yap τὰ ἐκεῖ 
χωρία. 

VC. 7. Gr. 2909 νικήσας Naa τὰ ἐν Δωδώνῃ : cf. inscription from 
Tegea, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 15. Bekker, Anecdofa 1, p. 285 
Ναίου Διός" ὁ ναὸς τοῦ Διός, ὃς ἐν Δήλῳ, Naiov Διὸς καλεῖται. 

w Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 34. 5: Collitz, Dealect-Inschriften 1562 
ἐπικοινῶνται Κορκυραῖοι τῷ Διὶ τῷ Nai καὶ τᾷ Διώνᾳ τίνι κα θεῶν ἢ ἡρώων 
θύοντες καὶ εὐχόμενοι κάλλιστα καὶ ἄριστα καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον 
βοικέοιεν. Carapanos, pl. 34. 4: Collitz 1563 ἐπικοινῶνται τοὶ Κορκυ- 
ραῖοι τῷ Ack Naw καὶ τᾷ Διώνᾳ τίνι κα θεῶν ἢ ἡρώων θύοντες καὶ εὐχόμενοι 
ὁμονοοῖεν ἐπὶ τὠγαθύν. 

x Ο.1. 4..τ..34 τοῦ βωμοῦ τῆς Διώνης : inscription of fifth century B.c. 
Cf. 206. 3. 333. 
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148 Zeus Πανομφαῖος : Simonides, Bergk 144: 
οὕτω τοι μελέα ταναὰ ποτὶ κίονα μακρὸν 
ἧσο, πανομφαίῳ Ζηνὶ μένουσ᾽ ἱερά. 

b 71.8. 249: 

map δὲ Διὸς βωμῷ περικαλλέϊ κάββαλε νεβρόν, 
ἔνθα πανομφαίῳ Ζηνὶ ῥέζεσκον ᾿Αχαιοί, 

© Ov. Afe/. 11. 190 Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 

a Inscription from Stratonicea in Caria (Roman period), Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Archéol. tom. 3. no. 515 Aut Ὑψέστῳ καὶ ᾿Δγαθῷ 
᾿Αγγέλῳ Κλαύδιος... ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας... χαριστήριον. 

b 7). 2. 93: : 

μετὰ δέ σφισιν “Oooa δεδήει, . . Διὸς ἄγγελος. 

16. Zeus-oracle at Olympia: ἃ Strabo 353 τὴν δ᾽ ἐπιφάνειαν (τὸ ἱερὸν) 
ἔσχεν ἐξ ἀρχῆς μὲν διὰ τὸ μαντεῖον τοῦ ᾿Ολυμπίου Διός" ἐκείνου δ᾽ ἐκλειφθέντος 
οὐδὲν ἧττον συνέμεινεν ἡ δόξα τοῦ ἱεροῦ. 

b Xenoph. Hell. 4. 7 ᾿Αγησίπολις. . . ἐλθὼν εἰς ᾿οΟλυμπίαν καὶ χρη- 
στηριαζόμενος ἐπερώτα τὸν θεόν, εἰ ὁσίως ἂν ἔχοι αὐτῷ μὴ δεχομένῳ τὰς σπονδὰς 
τῶν ᾿Αργείων. 

¢ Pind. Οἱ. 6. 6 βωμῷ τε μαντείῳ ταμίας Διὸς ἐν Πίσᾳ: cf. ll. 
119-120. 

1 Zeus δήμιος with Athena Φημία at Erythrae: inscription published 
in BBA. Move. Σμυρν. 1873, no. 108-109; Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107. 

18 Hesych. Εὐφήμιος" ὁ Ζεὺς ἐν Λέσβῳ: cf. Paus. 1. 17, 1 σφίσι 
( ᾿Αθηναίοις) βωμός ἐστι καὶ Φήμης. 

Wa Zeus Τεράστιος, Lucian, Zim. 41 ὦ Ζεῦ repdorie . . . πόθεν τοσοῦτον 
χρυσίον ; 

Ὁ Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 58, inscription near Gytheum, Μοῖρα Διὸς 
Tepaotiov, referring to the territory of the temple. 

20 Strabo 414 Λεβάδεια δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅπου Διὸς Τροφωνίου μαντεῖον ἵδρυται. 
χάσματος ὑπονόμου κατάβασιν ἔχον, καταβαίνει δ᾽ αὐτὸς ὁ χρηστηριαζόμενος. 

21 Zeus Σημαλέος: Paus. 1. 32, 2 ἐν Πάρνηθι. . . βωμὸς Σημαλέου Διός. 

2 Zeus Λυκαῖος : ἃ Paus. 8. 2, 1 (Δυκαίων) ... Δυκόσουραν. . . πόλιν 
ᾧκισεν ἐν τῷ ὄρει τῷ Λυκαίῳ καὶ Δία ὠνόμασε Avxaiov καὶ ἀγῶνα ἔθηκε Λύκαια. 

b Jd. 8. 38, 6 τέμενύς ἐστιν ἐν αὐτῷ (τῷ ὄρει) Λυκαίου Διός, ἔσοδος δὲ οὐκ 
ἔστιν αὐτῷ ἀνθρώποις"... ἐσελθόντα ἀνάγκη πᾶσα αὐτὸν ἐνιαυτοῦ πρόσω μὴ 
βιῶναι" καὶ τάδε ἔτι ἐλέγετο τὰ ἐντὸς τοῦ τεμένους γενόμενα ὁμοίως πάντα καὶ 


θηρία καὶ ἀνθρώπους οὐ παρέχεσθαι σκιάν... . ἔστι δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ ἄκρᾳ τῇ ἀνωτάτω 
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5 ΠΝ ᾿ ἢ , 
τοῦ ὄρους γῆς χῶμα, Διὸς τοῦ Λυκαίου βωμός, καὶ ἡ Πελοπόννησος τὰ πολλά 
Ε Ν ae Ἐς ΑΝ Ae 

ἐστιν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ σύνοπτος"... ἐπὶ τούτου τοῦ βωμοῦ τῷ Λυκαίῳ Διὶ θύουσιν 
i a. Rs ἊΨ 

ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ' πολυπραγμονῆσαι δὲ οὔ μοι τὰ ἐς τὴν θυσίαν ἡδὺ ἦν, ἐχέτω δὲ ὡς 
ἔχει καὶ ὡς ἔσχεν ἐξ ἀρχῆς. Cf. Polybius 16. 12, quoting Theopompus. 

a ve Pea ay ὃν ’ \ a se 

ὁ Paus. 8. 38, 3 τῆς δὲ ᾿Αγνοῦς ἡ ἐν τῷ ὄρει τῷ Λυκαίῳ πηγὴ . .. ἣν δὲ ὁ 

Σ π , , 

αὐχμὸς χρόνον ἐπέχῃ πολύν, . . . τηνικαῦτα ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ Λυκαίου Διὸς προσευξά- 

Ἢ ἘΣ μὴ 
μενος ἐς τὸ ὕδωρ, καὶ θύσας... καθίησι δρυὸς κλαδὸν ἐπιπολῆς καὶ οὐκ ἐς βάθος 
“ lee > , ν ao wt. 2 ἣν. > Ld zi Xr 
τῆς πηγῆς" ἀνακινηθέντος δὲ τοῦ ὕδατος ἄνεισιν ἀχλὺς ἐοικυῖα ὁμίχλῃ. 

. ᾿ ΠΕ. 

ἃ Strabo 388 τιμᾶται δ᾽ ἐπὶ μικρὸν καὶ τὸ τοῦ Λυκαίου Διὸς ἱερὸν κατὰ τὸ 
Λύκαιον ὄρος. 

e Paus. 8. 53, 11 ἐκ Τεγέας δὲ ἰόντι ἐς τὴν Λακωνικὴν ἔστι... βωμὸς... 
Λυκαίου Διός. 

᾿ ΣΆ. 

ἔ 7d. 8. 30, 2 (Megalopolis) πεποίηταί σφισιν ἀγορά" περίβολος δέ ἐστιν 
ἐν ταύτῃ λίθων καὶ ἱερὸν Λυκαίου Διός, ἔσοδος δ᾽ ἐς αὐτὸ οὐκ ἔστι' τὰ γὰρ ἐντός 
ἐστι δὴ σύνοπτα, βωμοί τέ εἰσι τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τράπεζαι δύο καὶ ἀετοὶ ταῖς τραπέζαις 
ἴσοι. 

& Id. 8. 2, 3 Λυκάων δὲ ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν τοῦ Λυκαίου Διὸς βρέφος ἤνεγκεν 
> ae - See \ ees ae yes 
ἀνθρώπου καὶ ἔθυσε τὸ βρέφος, καὶ ἔσπεισεν ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ τὸ αἷμα. καὶ αὐτὸν 
αὐτίκα ἐπὶ τῇ θυσίᾳ γενέσθαι λύκον φασὶν ἀντὶ ἀνθρώπου. ... ὃ 6 λέγουσι γὰρ 
δὴ ὡς Λυκάονος ὕστερον ἀεί τις ἐξ ἀνθρώπου λύκος γένοιτο ἐπὶ τῇ θυσίᾳ τοῦ 
Λυκαίου Διός, γίνοιτο δὲ οὐκ ἐς ἅπαντα τὸν βίον' ὁπότε δὲ εἴη λύκος, εἰ μὲν 

a“ > ΄ > e a ” , ‘ : ἍἋ, τῇ a 
κρεῶν ἀπόσχοιτο ἀνθρωπίνων, ὕστερον ἔτει δεκάτῳ φασὶν αὐτὸν αὖθις ἄνθρωπον 
ἐξ λύκου γίνεσθαι, γευσάμενον δὲ ἐς ἀεὶ μένειν θηρίον. Apollod. 3, ch. 8, ὃ 5 
οἱ δὲ (the sons of Lycaon) αὐτὸν (Ζῆνα) ἐπὶ ξενίᾳ καλέσαντες σφάξαντες ἕνα 
τῶν ἐπιχωρίων παῖδα, τοῖς ἱεροῖς τὰ τούτου σπλάγχνα συναναμίξαντες, παρέθεσαν. 
ον Ζεὺς δὲ τὴν μὲν τράπεζαν ἀνέτρεψεν. 

h Clem. Alex. Protrepft. p. 31 P ἠγνόει γὰρ ὁ θεός, ὡς ἄρα Λυκάων ὁ 
᾿Αρκὰς ὁ ἑστιάτωρ αὐτοῦ τὸν παῖδα κατασφάξας τὸν αὐτοῦ... παραθείη ὄψον 
τῷ Διί, 

i Plato, Min. p. 315 ο ἡμῖν μὲν οὐ νόμος ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπους θύειν ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀνόσιον. . .. καὶ μὴ ὅτι βάρβαροι ἄνθρωποι ἡμῶν ἄλλοις νόμοις χρῶνται, ἀλλὰ 

Ν ἃ ~ , bs \ © = Ἂ ¥ - “ ᾽ ft 
καὶ of ἐν τῇ Avkaig οὗτοι καὶ of τοῦ ᾿Αθάμαντος ἔκγονοι οἵας θυσίας θύουσιν 
Ἕλληνες ὄντες. 


ἘἙ Porph. De Abst. 2. 27 ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς μὲν γὰρ αἱ τῶν καρπῶν ἐγίνοντο τοῖς 
θεοῖς θυσίαι... .. ἀφ᾽ οὗ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν οὐκ ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίᾳ μόνον τοῖς Auxaioss ... 
ἀνθρωποθυτοῦσιν : from Theophrastus, vide Bernay’s Theoph. p. 188. 

} Aug. De Civ. Det, bk. 18. ch. 17 (Varro) commemorat alia non 
minus incredibilia . . . de Arcadibus, qui sorte ducti transnatabant 
quoddam stagnum, atque ibi convertebantur in iupos. Cf. Pliny, 
8. 34, 8. 
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m Plut. Caes. 61 ἡ τῶν Λυπερκαλίων ἑορτή, περὶ fs πολλοὶ γράφουσιν, ὡς 
ποιμένων τὸ παλαιὸν εἴη, καί τι καὶ προσήκει τοῖς ᾿Αρκαδικοῖς Λυκαίοις. 

n Id, Quaest. Graec. p. 300 A διὰ τί τοὺς ἐς τὸ Λύκαιον εἰσελθόντας 
ἑκουσίως καταλεύουσιν οἱ ᾿Αρκάδες ; ἂν δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀγνοίας, eis ᾿Ἐλευθέρας ἀποστέλ- 
λουσιν. .. . καὶ γὰρ ἔλαφος ὁ ἐμβὰς καλεῖται. 

“ Γ᾿ cal a 2 ro 

© Paus. 5.5, 3 and 5 ἐθέλουσι μὲν δὴ of Λεπρεᾶται μοῖρα εἶναι τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων, 

ἐὸν γενέσθαι δὲ οἱ Λεπρεᾶταί σφισιν ἔλεγον ἐν τῇ πόλει Λευκαίου Διὸς ναὸν καὶ 


Λυκούργου τάφον τοῦ ᾿Αλέου. 


33. Zeus Λυκωρεῖος, Steph. Byz. 5. v. Λυκωρεία κώμη ἐν Δελφοῖς. ἔστι καὶ 
Λυκωρεῖος Ζεύς. Cf. Paus. το. 6, 2: Lucian, 7771. 3. 


74 Human sacrifices to Zeus ᾿Ιθωμάτης, Clem. Alex. Prosrept. p. 36 
Ρ ᾿Αριστομένης γοῦν ὁ Μεσσήνιος τῷ ᾿Ιθωμήτῃ Διὶ τριακοσίους ἀπέσφαξε. 
Cf. 214. Avkrious γὰρ----ἰ(ρητῶν δὲ ἔθνος εἰσὶν οὗτοι---- Αντικλείδης ἐν νόστοις 
ἀποφαίνεται ἀνθρώπους ἀποσφάττειν τῷ Διί, 

2 Zeus Λαφύστιος, Herod. 7. 197 αἱ Alus, ἐκ θεοπροπίου ᾽Αχαιοὶ προ- 
τιθεῖσι τοῖς ἐκείνου (᾿Αθάμαντος) ἀπογόνοισιν ἀέθλους τοιούσδε. ὃς ἂν ἦ τοῦ 
γένεος τούτου πρεσβύτατος, τούτῳ ἐπιτάξαντες ἔργεσθαι τοῦ πρυτανηΐου, αὐτοὶ 
φυλακὰς ἔχουσι ... ἣν δὲ ἐσέλθῃ, οὐκ ἔστι ὅκως ἔξεισι πρὶν ἢ θύσεσθαι μέλλῃ : 
cf. Lactant. /vstit. 1. 21 Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam [ον] Teucrus 
immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadri- 
ano imperante, sublatum. 

76a Zeus Αἴθριος, Οὐράνιος, pseudo-Arist. De Mundo, p. 401 ἃ. τό 
ἀστραπαῖός τε καὶ βρονταῖος καὶ αἴθριος καὶ αἰθέριος κεραύνιός τε καὶ bérTwos .. . 
καλεῖται. 

b Herod. 6. 56 Τέρεα δὲ δὴ τάδε τοῖσι βασιλεῦσι Σπαρτιῆται δεδώκασι" 
ἱρωσύνας δύο, Διός τε Λακεδαίμονος καὶ Διὸς Οὐρανίου. 

© Zeus Αἰθέριος, Ampelius g Ioves fuere tres, primus in Arcadia, 
Aetheris filius cui etiam Aetherius cognomen fuit; hic primum solem 
procreavit: cf. Eurip. Frag. 869 ἀλλ᾽ αἰθήρ σε τίκτει κόρα, Ζεὺς ὃς 
ἀνθρώποις ὀνομάζεται. 

31 Zeus ᾿ἁμάριος, Collitz, Dialect. Inschrifien 1634 ᾿Ομνύω Δία ᾿Αμά- 
ριον καὶ ᾿Αθάναν ᾿Αμαρίαν καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτην καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς πάντας, the Achaean 
federation-oath: vide Foucart, Revue Archéol. 1876, p. 96. 

Ὁ Strabo 387 Αἰγιέων δ᾽ ἐστὶ... καὶ τὸ τοῦ Διὸς ἄλσος τὸ ‘Apudproy, 
ὅπου συνήεσαν οἱ ᾿Αχαιοὶ βουλευσόμενοι περὶ τῶν κοινῶν : cf. 385. Polyb. 
2. 39, 6 Κροτωνιᾶται Συβαρῖται Καυλωνιᾶται πρῶτον μὲν ἀπέδειξαν Διὸς ‘Opo- 
ρίου κοινὸν ἱερὸν καὶ τόπον, ἐν ᾧ τάς τε συνόδους καὶ τὰ διαβούλια συνετέλουν : 
cf. zd. 5. 93 τὸ Ὁμάριον near Aegium, 

28a Zeus Panamerios or Panamaros, C. 1. Gr. 2715 ὃ inscr. from 
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Stratonicea, τῶν μεγίστων θεῶν Διὸς τοῦ Πανημερίον καὶ ‘Exdrns (? time of 
Tiberius). 

b C. LZ. Gr. 2417: Le Bas-Waddington, Asze Mfineure 518 Χρηστή- 
ριον Διὸς Πανημερίου. ‘H πόλις ἐρωτᾷ... εἰ ἐπιστήσονται of ἀλιτήριοι βάρβαροι 
τῇ πόλει } τῇ χώρᾳ ἐνεστῶτι ἔτει, inscr. from Stratonicea in reign of Vale- 
rian or Gallienos, 23. 2719 inscr. on base of statue, Τίτου Φλαβίου͵ 

εν ἱερατεύσαντος τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Παναμάρου ἐν Ἣραίοις : οἷ, 2720, 2721. 


¢ Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, pp. 373-391; 1888, pp. 82-104; 
1801, pp. 169-209, inscriptions nearly all of the Roman period, illus- 
trating the worship of Zeus Panamaros and Hera. 


ἃ Zeus Panamaros connected with Zeus Narasos and Zeus Δώνδαργος : 
vide inscription Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1888, pp. 83, 86, 90, titles probably 
from villages near Stratonicea. 


386 Zeus Helios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 191, archaic inscrip- 
tion from Amorgus; cf. C. 1. Gr. 4604: Anth. Pal. 7. 85. 


Ὁ Zeus Φαναῖος : ? cult-title, Eur. Rhes. 355: 
σύ μοι Ζεὺς ὁ Pavaios 
ἥκεις διφρεύων βαλιαῖσι πώλοις. 

Ὁ Zeus Aoréptos: Corp. script. hist. Byzant. Cedrenus 1, p. 217 ᾿Αστερίῳ 
Adi ἐν Τορτύνῃ πόλει θυσιάσων (Μενέλαος) : cf. Lycophron 1299-1301 : Ef. 
Mag. p. 710, 28 ὁ δὲ ᾿Αντίμαχος ceipwa τὸν Δία ἔφη, διὰ τὸ ἄστρον. 

% Zeus Μηνιτίαμος : on Lydian inscriptions of late period, C. 1. Gr. 
3438, 3439. 

82 Zeus Αὐαντήρ : on inscription from Thoricus, ὅρος ἱεροῦ Διὸς αὐαντῆ- 
pos, Mitt. ὦ. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 443. 

3a Zeus Ὄμβριος : on Hymettus, Paus. 1. 32, 2 βωμοὶ καὶ ᾿Ομβρίου 
Διὸς καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνός εἰσι Προοψίου..... 

b On Parnes, 26. ἔστι δὲ. ἐν τῇ Πάρνηθι καὶ ἄλλος βωμός, θύουσι δὲ 
ἐπ’ αὐτοῦ τότε μὲν Ομβριον τότε δὲ ᾿Απήμιον καλοῦντες Δία. Cf. Marc. 
Antonin. τῶν εἰς ἑαυτόν 5, 7 ὗσον, ὦ φίλε Ζεῦ, κατὰ τῆς ἀρούρας τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῶν πεδίων. 

ο C. 7. Gr. 2374, Parian Chronicle 6 Δευκαλίων τοὺς ὄμβρους ἔφυγεν 
ἐκ Δυκωρείας εἰς ᾿Αθήνας πρὸς Kpavady καὶ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ᾽Ομβρίου ᾿Απημίον 
ἱδρύσατο καὶ τὰ σωτήρια ἔθυσεν. 

d Lycophron Cass. 160 τοῦ Ζηνὶ δαιτρευθεντὸς ᾿Ομβρίῳ δέμας. 

84. Zeus Ὑέτιος : ὃ αἱ Argos, Paus. 2. 19, 7 βωμὸς Ὑετίου Διός, 


b On Mount Arachnaeum, between Argos and Epidaurus, 14. 2. 
L2 
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25, 10 βωμοὶ δέ εἰσιν ἐν αὐτῷ Διός te καὶ Ἥρας" δεῆσαν ὄμβρου σφίσιν 
ἐνταῦθα θύουσι. 

ὁ At Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4 ἐν τῷ ἄλσει Τροφωνίου... Ζεὺς Ὑέτιος ἐν 
ὑπαίθρῳ. 

ἃ At Cos: Ross, Lnser. Inéd. 2. 115 τὸ κοινὸν τῶν συμπορευομένων 
πὰρ Δία Ὑέτιον. Cf. Paton and Hicks, Jnscriptions of Cos, No. 382. 

85 Zeus Ἰκμαῖος in Ceos: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 524 (Aristaeus) καὶ βωμὸν 
ποίησε μέγαν Διὸς ᾿Ικμαίοιο ἱερά τ᾽ εὖ ἔρρεξεν ἐν οὔρεσιν ἀστέρι κείνῳ Σειρίῳ 
αὐτῷ te Κρονίδῃ Διΐ roto δ᾽ ἕκητι γαῖαν ἐπιψύχουσιν ἐτήσιαι ἐκ Διὸς αὖραι 
ἤματα τεσσαράκοντα : cf. Clem. Alex. Sirom. p. P. 

p Ρ. 753 

86 Zeus Πανελλήνιος and ᾿Αφέσιος : Paus. 1. 44, 9 in the Megarid, 
ἐπὶ τοῦ ὄρους τῇ ἄκρᾳ Διός ἐστιν ᾿Αφεσίου καλουμένου ναός" φασὶ δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
συμβάντος ποτὲ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν αὐχμοῦ θύσαντος Αἰακοῦ κατὰ δή τι λόγιον τῷ 
Πανελληνίῳ Au ἐν Αἰγίνῃ... κομίσαντα δὲ ἀφεῖναι, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ᾿Αφέσιον 
καλεῖσθαι τὸν Δία : cf, 2. 29, 8 and Clem. Alex. Strom. 753 Ῥ. 

ὅτ Alcman in Plut. 940 B Διὸς θυγάτηρ, Ἕρσα, καὶ Σελάνας. 

386. Zeus Οὔριος : Arrian Per7pl. 27; Mill. Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, 
Pp. 401 ἐκ δὲ Κυανέων ἐπὶ τὸ “Ἱερὸν τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Odpiov, ἵναπερ τὸ στόμα τοῦ 
Πόντου, στάδιοι τεσσαράκοντα. Cf. Demosth. πρὸς Λεπτ. ὃ 36; Cic. Verr. 
4. 51. Vide other references collected by Boeckh, C. Δ Gr. 2, 
p- 975. Cf. 2. 3797 inscrip. found near Chalcedon, Οὔριον ἐκ πρύμνης 
τις ὁδηγητῆρα καλείτω Ζῆνα on base of statue. 

b Zeus Εὐάνεμος : at Sparta, Paus. 3. 13, 8 Διὸς ἱερόν ἐστιν Evavéuov. 

* Zeus Κεραύνιος : 8 αἱ Olympia, Paus. 5. 14, 7 ἔνθα δὲ τῆς οἰκίας τὰ 
θεμέλιά ἐστι τῆς Οἰνομάου, δύο ἐνταῦθά εἰσι βωμοί, Διός τε ‘Epxeiov .. , τῷ δὲ 
Κεραυνίῳ Διὶ ὕστερον ἐποιήσαντο, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, βωμόν, ὅτ᾽ ἐς τὸν Οἰνομάου τὴν 
οἰκίαν κατέσκηψεν ὁ κεραυνός. 

b Altar at Pergamon, Διὶ Κεραυνίῳ, Conze, Ergebnisse des Ausgra- 
bungen zu Pergamon, Ὁ. 78. 

ὁ In Cyprus, C. Z. Gr. 2641 Au Κεραυνίῳ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ dedication of 
Imperial period. 


ἃ In Lydia, 3446, late period. 

e Near Palmyra, 4501, dedication in Trajan’s reign. 
f Near Damascus, 4520. 

& Altar on the Alban Mount, Ad Κεραυνίῳ, 5930. 


h On coins of Seleucia of the Imperial period, Head, Hest. Num. 
p. 661. 
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i Zeus Κεραυνοβόλος at Tegea: C. 7. Gr. 1513 ἐν ἀγῶσι τοῖς ᾽ολυμπι- 
ακοῖς τῷ μεγίστῳ καὶ Κεραυνοβόλῳ Διὶ ἀνατεθεμένοις, fourth century B.c. 


k Zeus ᾿Αστραπαῖος : Rev. Arch. τ8545, p. 49; at Antandros ἔδοξε τῇ 
βούλῃ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ ᾿Αντανδρίων στεφανῶσαι Πολυκράτην . . . τῇ πρώτῃ τῆς 
ἑορτῆς Διὸς ᾿Αστραπαίον. At Athens, Strabo 404 ἡ ἐσχάρα τοῦ ᾿Αστρα- 
παίου Διός. 

1 Zeus Βροντῶν : Milt. 4. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, p. 235 Μηνόδωρος 
ἀρχιερεὺς Att Βροντῶντι καὶ ᾿Αστραπτοῦντι εὐχήν, inscription οἵ Laodicea 
published by Ramsay ; cf. Hell. Journ. 1884, p. 256: C. 1. Gr. 3810, 
inscription from Dorylaeum in Phrygia, Adi Βροντῶντι εὐχήν, late 
period; cf. 3817 Ὁ 2d., 3819 23. In Galatia 4135, late period. 

m Zeus καταιβάτης at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 rod δὲ καταιβάτου 
Διὸς προβέβληται μὲν πανταχόθεν πρὸ τοῦ βωμοῦ φράγμα. ἔστι δὲ πρὸς τῷ 
βωμῷ τῷ ἀπὸ τῆς τέφρας τῷ μεγάλῳ: At Athens, inscription found on 
Acropolis, 7261. Arch. 1890, p. 144: at Nauplia, AZ. d. d. Inst. 
Ath. 1890, p. 233 Διὸς Κραταιβάτα. 

n Zeus Κέραυνος : inscription from Mantinea, AIOZ KEPAYNO, Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 515. 

© ἐνηλύσια: Pollux 9. 41 οὕτως ὠνομάζετο eis ἃ κατασκήψειε βέλος ἐξ 
οὐρανοῦ... καὶ τὸν Δία τὸν ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ κατα(ι)βάτην. Cf. Polemon, Frag. 93. 

P Zeus Καππώτας : Paus. 3. 22,1 Τυθίου δὲ τρεῖς μάλιστα ἀπέχει σταδίους 
ἀργὸς λίθος" ᾿Ορέστην λέγουσι καθεσθέντα ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ παύσασθαι τῆς μανίας" διὰ 
τοῦτο ὁ λίθος ὠνομάσθη Ζεὺς Καππώτας κατὰ γλῶσσαν τὴν Δωρίδα. 

40 Zeus, a maritime god: 8 Σωτήρ at the Laconian Epidaurus, Paus. 
3. 23, 10 πρὸ τοῦ λιμένος (ναὸς) Διὸς ἐπίκλησιν Σωτῆρος. In Athens, 
C. I. A. 2. 471 Διισωτήρια festival in the Peiraeeus, vide 138 6, 

b Zeus ᾿Αποβατήριος : inscription of Roman period at Methana, Διὸς 
dmoBatnpiov Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 66. Cf. Arrian, Hxp. Alex. τ. 11, 7 
λέγουσιν... (AdeEdvdpov) βωμοὺς ἱδρυσάσθαι ὅθεν τε ἐστάλη ἐκ τῆς Εὐρώπης 
καὶ ὅπου ἐξέβη τῆς ᾿Ασίας Διὸς ἀποβατηρίου. 

© Zeus Λιμενοσκόπος : Callim. rag. 114 ποτί τε Ζανὸς ἱκνεῦμαι λιμενο- 
σκόπου. 

ἃ Zeus Βύθιος : Anth. Pal. Anath. 164 Τλαύκῳ καὶ Nap καὶ “Ivot καὶ 
Μελικέρτῃ καὶ Βυθίῳ Kpovidy καὶ Σαμοθρᾶξι θεοῖς. 


© Zeus ᾿Ενάλιος : Proclus, Plat. Craz. 88 ὁ δὲ δεύτερος δυαδικῶς καλεῖται 
Ζεὺς ᾿Ἑνάλιος καὶ Ποσειδῶν, Paus. 2. 24, 4 Αἰσχύλος δὲ 6 Εὐφορίωνος καλεῖ 


Δία καὶ τὸν ἐν Θαλάσσῃ. 


1 Ζηνο-Ποσειδών in Caria: Athenae., p. 42 ἃ τὸν ἐν Καρίᾳ (ποταμὸν) παρ᾽ 
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ᾧ Ζηνοποσειδῶνος ἱερόν ἐστι (from Theophrastus); cf. 337 ο, d. Vide 
Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 260 Σύμμαχος Ταίου Πλωτίνου Συμμάχου 
vids ἱερεὺς Διὸς ‘OcoyS Ζηνοποσειδῶνος : cf. 129 Ὁ, 

” Zeus as god of vegetation: Zeus Καρποδότης at Prymnesus in 
Phrygia; inscription published by Ramsay in M@##. d. d. deutsch. Inst. 
Ath. 7. p. 135 At μεγίστῳ Καρποδότῃ εὐχαριστήριον. 

a Cf. Zeus ᾿Ασκραῖος, Plut. Animine an corp. aff. sint pefor. Ὁ. 502 A 
᾿Ασκραίῳ Ati Λυδίων καρπῶν ἀπαρχὰς φέροντες : Hesych. ”Acxpa’ δρῦς ἄκαρπος. 

48. Zeus Ἐπικάρπιος in Euboea, Hesych. s.v. Ζεὺς ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ. Cf. late 
inscription from Paphlagonia, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 310 Ad 
ἐπικαρπίῳ εὐχῆς χάριν. 

“ Zeus Ἐπιδώτης at Mantineia, Paus. 8. 9, 2 Μαντινεῦσι δέ ἐστι καὶ 
ἄλλα ἱερὰ τὸ μὲν Σωτῆρος Διὸς τὸ δὲ ᾿Επιδώτου καλουμένου. 

45 Zeus Ὀπωρεύς at Acraephia : Afi. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1884, Ὁ. 8, archaic 
inscription, τῷ Διὶ τῷ Ὀπωρεῖ: cf. Zeus ”Evdev8pos, * to chapter 1. 

Zeus Γεωργός in Athens: C. 7. A. 3. 77, vide 1386. Cf. Roberts, 
Marm. Oxon. 21. 

47 Zeus Mépios, Soph. Oed. Col. 704: 

ὁ γὰρ εἰσαὲν ὁρῶν κύκλος 
λεύσσει νιν Mopiov Διός. 
48 Zeus Νόμιος, Archytae Frag.: Mullach. Prag. Phil. Graec. τ, 
. BOL Ζεὺς Νόμιος καὶ Νεμήϊος καλέεται. Apoll. Duscol. ὃ 13 ἐν ᾿Αλι- 
Ρ' 5 Ρ 3 
καρνασσῷ θυσίας τινὸς συντελουμένης ἀγελὴν αἰγῶν ἄγεσθαι πρὸ τοῦ ἱεροῦ 
os. προβαίνειν μίαν αἶγα ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ἀγομένην καὶ προσέρχεσθαι τῷ βωμῷ, 
τὸν δὲ ἱερέα λαβόμενον αὐτῆς καλλιερεῖν (cf. 27. Mag. s.v. Αἰγοφάγος ὁ Ζεύς, 
ὡς παρὰ Νικανδρῷ ἐν Θηριακοῖς). 

49. Zeus Συκάσιος, Eustath. Hom. Od. 1572 λέγεται δὲ καὶ Συκάσιος 
Ζεὺς παρὰ τοῖς παλαιοῖς ὁ καθάρσιος" τῇ γὰρ συκῇ ἐχρῶντο, φασίν, ἐν καθαρ- 
pois. Hesych. s.v. παραπεποίηται παρὰ τὸ συκοφαντεῖν. 

50 Zeus Μήλιος on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head. Hess. 
Num. p. 443. 


δι Zeus Μηλώσιος in Corcyra, C. 7. Gr. 1870 Διὸς Μηλωσίου, inscrip- 
tion on boundary stone. In Naxos, 2418 Ὅρος Διὸς Μηλωσίου, early 
period. 

8 Zeus Τελέων on Attic inscription of Hadrian’s time, C. Z. A. 3. 2 
ἱεροκῆρυξ Διὸς Τελέοντος. 

58. Zeus ᾿Αρισταῖος, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. g00 Ζεὺς ᾿Αρισταῖος ἐκλήθη καὶ 
᾿Απύλλων ᾿Αγυιεὺς καὶ Νόμιος, 
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% Zeus Κόνιος, the god of dust: at Athens, Paus. 1. 40, 6 Διὸς 


Koviov ναὸς οὐκ ἔχων ὄροφον. 


55a Zeus Εὐβουλεύς : Hesych. 5.0. εὐβουλεύς" ὁ Πλούτων, παρὰ δὲ τοῖς 
πολλοῖς ὁ Ζεὺς ὥσπερ ἐν Κυρήνῃ. Cf. inscription in Paros, ᾿Ερασίππη 
Πράσωνος "Αρῃ Δήμητρι Θεσμοφόρῳ καὶ Kipy καὶ Διὶ Εὐβουλεῖ καὶ Βαβοῖ, 
Athenaion 5, Ρ. 15: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 (προσαγορευθῆναι Ζῆνα) Εὐβουλέα 
καὶ μητιέτην διὰ τὴν ἐν τῷ βουλεύεσθαι καλῶς σύνεσιν. Cf. Eubouleus at 
Eleusis. 


b At Amorgus, Att. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 334 Δήμητρι Κόρῃ Aci 
Εὐβουλεῖ. 

6 Zeus Βουλεύς : at Myconos, Dittenberger, Sy//. 373 ὑπὲρ καρποῦ 
Δήμητρι bv ἐγκύμονα πρωτυτόκον, Képn κάπρον τέλεον, Att Βουλεῖ χοῖρον. 

57a Zeus Χθόνιος : at Corinth, Paus. 2. 2, 8 (ἀγάλματα Διὸς ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ) τὸν 
δὲ αὐτῶν Χθόνιον καὶ τὸν τρίτον καλοῦσιν Ὕψιστον. At Olympia, vide 1538, 

b Hesiod Ἔργ. 465 Εὔχεσθαι δὲ Διὶ Χθονίῳ, Δημήτερί θ᾽ ἁγνῇ ἐκτελέα 
βρίθειν Δημήτερος ἱερὸν ἀκτήν. 

68 Zeus Skoriras: near Sparta, Paus. 3. 10, 6 Ζεὺς ἐπίκλησιν Σκοτίτας, 
καὶ ἔστιν ἐν ἀριστερᾷ τῆς ὁδοῦ ἱερὸν Sxorira Διός (ὁ τόπος οὗτος ἅπας δρυῶν 
πλήρης). 

59 Zeus Καταχθόνιος : Hom. J/. 9. 457: 

θεοὶ δ᾽ ἐτέλειον ἐπαρὰς 
Ζεύς τε Καταχθόνιος καὶ ἐπαινὴ Περσεφόνεια. 
6 Zeus Τροφώνιος : vide 3), 
αἱ Eur. frag. 904: 
σοὶ τῷ πάντων μεδέοντι χοὴν 
πέλανόν τε φέρω, Ζεὺς εἴτ᾽ ᾿Αἴδης 
ὀνομαζόμενος στέργεις, σὺ δέ μοι 
θυσίαν ἄπυρον παγκαρπείας 
δέξαι πλήρη προχυθεῖσαν. 

® Zeus Διδυμαῖος : Macrob. 5. 21, 12, quoting Nikander’s Αἰτωλικά : 

ἐν τῇ ἱεροποιίῃ τοῦ Διδυμαίου Διὸς κισσῷ σπονδοποιέονται. Zeus Βάκχιος, 


C. I. Gr. 3538, at Pergamon in late oracle. 
% Zeus ᾿Απόμυιος: Paus. 5. 14, 1. At Olympia, φασὶ δὲ Ἡρακλεῖ 


θύοντι ἐν ᾿ολυμπίᾳ SC ὄχλου μάλιστα γενέσθαι τὰς μυίας" ἐξευρόντα οὖν αὐτὸν 
ἢ καὶ ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου διδαχθέντα ᾿Απομυίῳ θῦσαι Διΐ, καὶ οὕτως ἀποτραπῆναι τὰς 
μυίας πέραν τοῦ ᾿Αλφειοῦ. λέγονται δὲ κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ λεῖοι θύειν τῷ 
᾿Απομυίῳ Ad. Cf. Aelian, Ast. An. το. 8. Paus. 8. 26, 7: Sacrifice 
to Myiagros. 
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* Three-eyed Zeus at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 3 
ἐνταῦθα... Ζεὺς ξόανον δύο μὲν ἣ πεφύκαμεν ἔχον ὀφθαλμούς, τρίτον dé ἐπὶ 
=~ ἢ a " , , ‘ Ἔ “ 2 ε Ψ, 
τοῦ μετώπου. Τοῦτον τὸν Δία Πριάμῳ φασὶν εἶναι... πατρῷον ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ 
τῆς αὐλῆς ἱδρυμένον. Cf. Schol. Eur. Zroad. 16 τὸν δὲ ἑρκεῖον Δία ἄλλοι 
ἱστορικοὶ ἰδίαν τινὰ σχέσιν περὶ αὐτοῦ ἱστοροῦντες, τρισὶν ὀφθαλμοῖς αὐτὸν 

ΕΝ τῆς eh en Ng τὴ ἣ , 

κεχρῆσθαί φασιν, ὡς οἱ περὶ ᾿Αγίαν καὶ Δερκύλον. 

δ᾽. At Coronea, Paus. 9. 34, 1 ἐν δὲ τῷ ναῷ (τῆς ᾿Ιτωνίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς) 

ns ao ΘΕ mee τ ΤῈΣ ιν» , 

πεποιημένα ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Ιτωνίας καὶ Διός ἐστιν ἀγάλματα' τέχνη δὲ ᾿Αγαροκρίτου. 
Strabo 411 συγκαθίδρυται δὲ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ὁ “Αἰδης κατά τινα, ὥς φασι, μυστικὴν 
> ἢ 
αἰτίαν. 


Zeus-cult on mountains. 


% Zeus ᾿Ιθωμάτας: ὃ Messenia, Paus. 4. 3, 9 τοῦ Διὸς τὸ ἐπὶ τῇ 
“ a 2 ᾿ > » bY ~ ~ , ἐξ δ Ἢ na Le © 
κορυφῇ τῆς ᾿Ιθώμης.... οὐκ ἔχον παρὰ τοῖς Δωριεῦσί πω τιμάς, TAadKos ἦν ὁ 
καὶ τούτους σέβειν καταστησάμενος. Ld. 4. 27, 6 ὡς δὲ ἐγεγόνει τὰ πάντα ἐν 
ἑτοίμῳ (for the recolonization of Messene) ... Μεσσήνιοι Διί τε Ἰθωμάτᾳ 
καὶ Διοσκούροις (ἔθυον) : 14. 4. 33, 2 τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τοῦ Διὸς (τοῦ Ἰθωμάταὴ 
> , ἍΝ » ae ee a ae : ; 
᾿Αγελάδα μέν ἐστιν ἔργον, ἐποιήθη δὲ ἐξ ἀρχῆς τοῖς οἰκήσασιν ἐν Ναυπάκτῳ 
Μεσσηνίων. ἱερεὺς δὲ αἱρετὸς κατὰ ἔτος ἕκαστον ἔχει τὸ ἄγαλμα ἐπὶ τῆς οἰκίας. 
ἄγουσι δὲ καὶ ἑορτὴν ἐπέτειον ᾿Ιθωμαῖα' τὸ δὲ ἀρχαῖον καὶ ἀγῶνα ἐτίθεσαν 
μουσικῆς ««. τῷ γὰρ ᾿Ιθωμάτᾳ καταθύμιος ἔπλετο Μοῖσα ‘A καθαρὰ καὶ ἐλεύθερα 
σάμβαλ᾽ ἔχοισα. 


b In Laconia, zd. 3. 26, 6 (ἐν τῇ πρὸς θαλάσσῃ χώρᾳ τῆς Λευκτρικῆς) ... 
ἄνεμος πῦρ ἐς ὕλην ἐνεγκὼν τὰ πολλὰ ἠφάνισε τῶν δένδρων' ὡς δὲ ἀνεφάνη τὸ 
χωρίον ψιλόν, ἄγαλμα ἐνταῦθα ἱδρυμένον εὑρέθη Διὸς Ἰθωμάτα' τοῦτο οἱ 
Μεσσήνιοί φασι μαρτύριον εἶναί σφισι τὰ Λεῦκτρα τὸ ἀρχαῖον Μεσσηνίας εἶναι. 


© Le Bas-Waddington, Meégar. et Pélop. 328 a Ὅρκος τῶν Μεσσανίων" 
᾽Ομνύω Δία ᾿Ιθωμάταν. Vide 35 8, 


ἃ Zeus Ἰθωμάτης: on coins of Thuria of Imperial period, Head, 
List. Num. p. 363. 


a Zeus Κηναῖος : in Euboea, Aesch. Frag. 27 EiBoida καμπὴν ἀμφὶ 
Kyvaiov Διός, Cf. Soph. Trach. 237 and 757. poll. Bibl. 2. 7, 7 
προσορμισθεὶς Κηναίῳ τῆς Εὐβοίας, én’ ἀκρωτηρίῳ Διὸς Κηναίου βωμὸν ἱδρύ- 
σατο (Ἡρακλῆ). 

b At Athens, C. J. A. τ. 208 Διὸς Κηναίου (fifth century B.c.). 


% Zeus Λαφύστιος : Paus. 9. 34, 5 és δὲ τὸ ὄρος τὸ Λαφύστιον καὶ ἐς 
τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Λαφυστίου τὸ τέμενός εἰσιν ἐκ Κορωνείας στάδιοι μάλιστα εἴκοσι" 
λίθου μὲν τὸ ἄγαλμά ἐστιν. ᾿Αθάμαντος δὲ θύειν Φρίξον καὶ Ἕλλην ἐνταῦθα μέλ- 
λοντος πεμφθῆναι κριὸν τοῖς παισί φασιν ὑπὸ Διός, Also at Alus, vide 5, 
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® Zeus ᾿Αταβύριος : ὃ ἴῃ Rhodes: Pind. Ol. 7. 87 Ζεῦ πάτερ νώτοισιν 
*AraBupiov μεδέων. Cf. dedication of second century s.c. (?), Rhodian 
inser. C. 1. Gr. 2103b. Diod. Sic. 5. 59 ὅπερ ἔτι καὶ viv τιμᾶται δια- 
φερόντως. Apollod. 3. 2. 1 (᾿Αλθημένης, the grandson of Minos), ἀναβὰς 
δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ ᾿Αταβύριον... τῶν πατρῴων ὑπομνησθεὶς θεῶν ἱδρύετο βωμὸν ᾿Ατα- 
βυρίου Διός. 

b At Agrigentum, Polyb. 9. 27, 7 ἐπὶ τῆς κορυφῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ἔκτισται 
καὶ Διὸς ᾿Αταβυρίου καθάπερ καὶ παρὰ Ῥοδίοις, 

7 Zeus Αἰνήσιος in Cephallenia, Strabo 456 μέγιστον δὲ ὄρος ἐν αὐτῇ 
ἐν ᾧ τὸ Διὸς Αἰνησίου ἱερόν : from Mount Aenus, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
2. 297. 

τι Zeus Δικταῖος in Crete, Strabo 478. Vide *. 

™ Zeus Κύνθιος in Delos: Dittenberger, Sy//. 249; C. 1. A. 2. 
985 ἢ ἱερεὺς Διὸς Κυνθίου. 

Zeus Ἰδαῖος : Aesch. Frag. 155 οἱ θεῶν ἀγχίσποροι οἱ Ζηνὸς ἐγγύς, ὧν 
κατ᾽ ᾿Ιδαῖον πάγον Διὸς πατρῴου βωμός ἐστ᾽ ἐν αἰθέρ. Vide 3, 

18 Zeus Κάσιος ; from Mount Casium of N. Syria, Ammian. Marcell. 
22.14,§4; on coins of Seleucia of Imperial period, Head, Wrst. Num. 
p- 661. 

b Also from the mountain between Arabia and Egypt, Strabo 760 
Διός ἐστιν ἱερὸν Kaciov ; at Pelusium, vide note, p. 125. 

¢ On coins of Corcyra of Imperial period, Head, Mest. Num. p. 277. 
Διὸς Κασίου, on bronze seal in Leyden, C. 7. Gr. 7044 . 

4 At Epidaurus, Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 87 inscription, Ad Κασίῳ. 

® Zeus Ὑνναρεύς : Hesych. s.v. ἀπὸ τοῦ Ὑνναρίου ὄρους. 

16. Zeus ᾿Αγχέσμιος : Paus. 1. 32, 2, in Attica, ᾿Αγχεσμὸς ὄρος ἐστὶν οὐ 
μέγα καὶ Διὸς ἄγαλμα ᾿Αγχεσμίου. 

7 Zeus ᾿Απεσάντιος: Paus, 2. 15, 3 Ὅρος ᾿Απέσας ἐστὶν ὑπὲρ τὴν 
Νεμέαν, ἔνθα Περσέα πρῶτον Διῖ θῦσαι λέγουσιν ᾿Απεσαντίῳ. 

® Zeus Ὑμήττιος : Paus. 1. 32, 2 ἐν Ὑμηττῷ δὲ ἄγαλμά ἐστιν Ὑμηττίου 
Διός, 


τ Zeus Παρνήθιος : Paus. 1. 32, 2 ἐν Πάρνηθι Παρνήθιος Ζεὺς χαλκοῦς 
ἐστί. 
*° Zeus Πελινναῖος : Hesych. s.v. ἐν Xig—from the mountain. 


ὅ1 ? Κιθαιρώνιος : Paus. 9. 2, 4 6 δὲ Κιθαιρὼν τὸ ὄρος Διὸς ἱερὸν Κιθαιρω- 
viov ἐστίν : ? an interpolation. 


* Zeus Κοκκύγιος : on the ‘Cuckoo-mountain’ in the neighbourhood 
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of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 ἱερὰ δὲ καὶ ἐς τόδε ἐπὶ ἄκρων τῶν ὀρῶν ἐπὶ 
μὲν τῷ Κοκκυγίῳ Διός, ἐν δὲ τῷ Πρωνί ἐστιν Ἥρας. 

88. Zeus ᾿Ακραῖος : ὃ αἱ Magnesia in Thessaly, inscription in 217, d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 52 6 ἱερεὺς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ᾿Ακραίου : cf. zd. 1890, 
Ρ. 314. 

b On Mount Pelion, Heracleides, Frag. Mist. Graec. 2. 262, frag. 60 
én’ ἄκρας δὲ τῆς τοῦ ὄρους κορυφῆς σπήλαιόν ἐστι τὸ καλούμενον Χιρώνιον καὶ 
Διὸς ἀκταίου (leg. ἀκραίου) ἱερόν, ἐφ᾽ ὃ κατὰ κυνὸς ἀνατολὴν κατὰ τὸ ἀκμαιότα- 
τον καῦμα ἀναβαίνουσι τῶν πολιτῶν οἱ ἐπιφανέστατοι καὶ ταῖς ἡλικίαις ἀκμάζον- 


τες, ἐνεζωσμένοι κώδια τρίποκα καινά. 
; μ ρ 

¢ Near Smyrna, C. 1. Gr. 3146 ἐκ τοῦ εἰσαχθέντος ὕδατος ἐπὶ τὸν Δία 
τὸν ᾿Ακραῖον ἐπὶ Οὐλπίου Τραϊανοῦ τοῦ ἀνθυπάτου. 

*4a Zeus ᾿Επάκριος : worshipped on Hymettus and Parnes, £7. Mag. 
S.U. ἐπάκριος" quoting fragment of Polyzelus, ἱερὸν yap ὃν τετύχηκας 
ἐπακρίου Διός. 

b Hesych. 5.0. Ἐπάκριος Ζεύς" ὁ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄκρων τῶν ὀρῶν ἱδρυμένος, ἐπὶ 
γὰρ τῶν ὀρῶν τοὺς βωμοὺς αὐτῷ ἵδρυον ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ. 

85a Zeus Κορυφαῖος : in late inscription from Philadelphia, Bull. de 
Corr. Heil. τ. 308. 

b C. 4. Gr. 4458, inscription from Seleucia in time of Seleucus 
Philopator, ἱερεῖς Διὸς ᾿ολυμπίου καὶ Διὸς Kopudaiov. 

8° Zeus Καραιός : Hesych. s. Ὁ. Ζεὺς παρὰ Βοιωτοῖς οὕτω προσαγορεύεται, 
ὡς μέν τινες φασί, παρὰ ὑψηλὸς εἶναι. 

8" Zeus Ὕπατος; ἃ ἴῃ Boeotia: Paus. 9. 19, 3 ὑπὲρ δὲ Γλισᾶντός ἐστιν 
ὄρος Ὕπατος καλούμενον, ἐπὶ δὲ αὐτῷ Διὸς Ὑπάτου ναὸς καὶ ἄγαλμα. 

ρ ΜΈΡΟΡ, rs LYON 

b In Athens, Paus. 1. 26, 5 πρὸ τῆς ἐσόδου (τοῦ ’EpexOeiov) Διός ἐστι 
βωμὸς Ὑπάτου, ἔνθα ἐμψύχου θύουσιν οὐδέν, πέμματα δὲ θέντες οὐδὲν ἔτι οἴνῳ 
χρήσασθαι νομίζουσι. Cf. τὰ. 8.2,2; C. L.A, 3. 170 (late period). Vide 
oracle quoted in Demosih. πρὸς Μακάρτατον 1072 συμφέρει ᾿Αθηναίοις περὶ 
τοῦ σημείου τοῦ ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ γενομένου θύοντας καλλιερεῖν Διὶ Ὑπάτῳ, ᾿Αθηνᾷ 
ὑπάτῃ Ἡρακλεῖ, ᾿Απόλλωνι σωτῆρι καὶ ἀποπέμπειν ἀμφὶ ὀνήσει. 

¢ In Sparta, Paus. 3. 17, 6 τῆς χαλκιοίκου ἐν δεξιᾷ Διὸς ἄγαλμα Ὑπάτου 
πεποίηται, παλαιότατον πάντων ὁπόσα ἐστι χαλκοῦ. 

88. Zeus Ὕψιστος : ὃ. αἱ Corinth: vide δ18͵ 

b At Corcyra, C. 1. Gr. 1869 Aut ὑψίστῳ εὐχήν. 

¢ At Olympia, Paus. 5. 15, 5 δύο βωμοὶ ἐφεξῆς Διὸς Ὑψίστου, 

4 At Thebes, /d. 9. 8, 5 πρὸς δὲ ταῖς ὙὙψίσταις (πύλαις) Διὸς ἱερὸν ἐπί- 
κλησίν ἐστιν Ὑψίστου. 
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e In Athens, C. 1. A. 3.146, 148-155 (of late period). Cf. inscrip- 
tion at Miletus: and Ashen. Miltheil. 1893, p. 267. 


f In Mylasa, C. Z. Gr. 2693 6 ἱερέως Διὸς ὑψίστου : at Stratonicea, 
vide 15, 

& Pindar, Wem. 11. 2 “Ἑστία, Ζηνὸς Ὑψίστου κασιγνήτα. 

Zeus Ὀλύμπιος ; δαί Athens, C. 1. A. τ. 196, 198 (fifth century 
inscr.); Paus. 1. 18, 6 ᾿Αδριανὸς ὁ Ρωμαίων βασιλεὺς τόν τε ναὸν ἀνέθηκε 
καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα θέας ἄξιον, οὗ μεγέθει μέν, ὅτι μὴ Ῥοδίοις καὶ Ῥωμαίοις εἰσὶν οἱ 
κολοσσοί, τὰ λοιπὰ ἀγάλματα ὁμοίως ἀπολείπεται, πεποίηται δὲ ἔκ τε ἐλέφαντος 
καὶ χρυσοῦ, καὶ ἔχει τέχνης εὖ πρὸς τὸ μέγεθος ὁρῶσιν. § 8 τοῦ δὲ ᾿ολυμπίου 
Διὸς Δευκαλίωνα οἰκοδομῆσαι λέγουσι τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἱερόν : cf. Thuc. 2. 16. 
Ο.1 A. 3. 291 Φαιδυντοῦ Διὸς ᾿ἮΟλυμπίου ἐν ἄστει: 1}. 243 ἱερέως Διὸς 
᾿ολυμπίου On seat in theatre. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 4 Μετὰ ταῦτα ἐς τὸ τοῦ Διὸς τέμενος ἐσελ- 
θοῦσι καλούμενον ᾽Ολυμπιεῖον ναός ἐστι θέας ἄξιος : cf. Lebas, 7) 7έσαγ. 26-34. 
¢ In Naxos: C. Z. Gr. 2417 Διὸς ᾿ολυμπίου ‘terminus sacri fundi.’ 

d At Miletus: C.Z. Gr. 28647 Διὸς ᾿ολυμπίου Πεισαί(ου), late period. 

e At Chalcis: C. /..A. 4. 27, oath of alliance between Athens 
and Chalcis, ? end of fifth century B.c., ὃς δὲ ἂμ μὴ ὀμόσῃ, ἄτιμον αὐτὸν 
εἶναι... καὶ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ᾿ολυμπίου τὸ ἐπιδέκατον ἱερὸν ἔστω τῶν χρημάτων. 

f At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 5 Διὸς ἐπίκλησιν ᾿ολυμπίου ἱερόν: οἵ, zd. 3. 
12, 11. 

& At Corinth: Paus. 3. 9, 2 Κορίνθιοι μὲν ody . . κατακαυθέντος σφίσιν 
ἐξαίφνης ναοῦ Διὸς ἐπίκλησιν ᾿ολυμπίου (just before the Asiatic campaign 
of Agesilaus), 

h At Olympia: Paus. 5. 10 and 11 temple and statue: 7d. 5. 13, 8 
altar. 

i At Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 3 ἔστι δὲ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ Διὸς ναὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου, 
αὐτός τε ἐπὶ θρόνου καὶ ἑστῶσα ᾿Αθηνᾶ παρὰ τὸν θρόνον. 

k At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 4 Παρείχετο δὲ ἡ Αἴγειρα ἐς συγγραφὴν ἱερὸν 
Διὸς καὶ ἄγαλμα καθήμενον λίθου τοῦ Πεντελησίου, ᾿Αθηναίου δὲ ἔργον Εὐκλείδου. 

1 At Syracuse: Paus. 10. 28, 6 ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἡνίκα εἷλον ᾿Ολυμπίου Διὸς ἐν 
Συρακούσαις ἱερόν. C. 7. Gr. 5367, formula of public oath, ᾿Ομνύω τὰν 


Ἱστίαν καὶ τὸν Zava τὸν ᾿Ολύμπιον, end of third century Β. 6. Jb. 5369 Διὸς 
᾿᾽ολυμπίου, inscribed on a seat in the theatre, of same period. 


m At Agrigentum: Diod. Sic. 13. 82 τὸ δ᾽ οὖν ᾿Ολύμπιον μέλλον λαμ- 
Bavew τὴν ὀροφὴν ὁ πόλεμος ἐκώλυσεν... μέγιστος δ᾽ ὧν (ὁ νεὼς) τῶν ἐν 


Σικελίᾳ καὶ τοῖς ἐκτὸς οὐκ ἀλόγως ἂν συγκρίνοιτο κατὰ τὸ μέγεθος τῆς ὑποστάσεως. 
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n Near Nacoleia in Phrygia: C. Z Gr. 3841 Ὁ, late inscription 
mentioning τὸ ’OAvpmteiov, 

© In Seleucia: C. 7. Gr. 4458, vide 5, 


Pp Zeus Ὀλύμπιος inscribed on coins of— 


Hipponium Head, Hist. Num. Ὁ. 85, fourth century. 
Prusa ad Olympum ἐν 55 44 444, Imperial period. 
Ephesus ee 5 498, ” 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum ,, 3 rf 520 ἧς 3 
Briula ” 39 ” 548 ” ” 
Maeonia 3) ” ” 559° ” ” 
Alexandria re Ἣ " 719 " Ἔ 


80 Zeus Πατρῷος: ἃ Plato, Euthyd. 392D Ζεὺς ἡμῖν πατρῷος μὲν οὐ 
καλεῖται, ἑρκεῖος δὲ καὶ φράτριος καὶ ᾿Αθηναία φρατρία. 

b Αρο]]οά. 2. 8, 4 ἐπειδὴ ἐκράτησαν Πελοποννήσου (οἱ Ἡρακλεῖδαι) τρεῖς 
ἱδρύσαντο βωμοὺς πατρῴου Διός, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων ἔθυσαν. 

¢ At Tegea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 24, inscription of late 
period. 

ἃ At Chios: Adit. ἃ. d. Inst. Ath. 3. 203 (fourth century B.c.) δόσθω 
Κλυτίδαις χιλίας δραχμὰς ἱερὰς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Πατρώου. 

e Aesch. frag. Niobe 155: vide 18, 

f Arist. Vud. 1468 

vai ναὶ καταιδέσθητι πατρῷον Δία. 
Epictetus, Διατριβ. 3. ch. 11 οὔ μοι θέμις πατέρ᾽ ἀτιμῆσαι, πρὸς γὰρ Διός 
εἰσιν ἅπαντες τοῦ πατρῴου. 

sta Zeus Πάτριος in Italy: C. 7. Gr. 5936 at Rome, Adi Πατρίῳ ex 
oraculo, very late: cf. 6014 Ὁ Adi Πατρίῳ καὶ ᾿Αρτίμπασα in reign of 
Trajan. In Caria, late inscription from Laodicea, Aci Πατρίῳ Mit. ὦ. ὦ. 
Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 258. 

Ὁ Diod. Sic. 4. 14, Olympian games dedicated by Heracles, τῷ Advi 
τῷ Πατρίῳ. 

82 Zeus Παπίας in Phrygia: C. 7. Gr. 38147 Δημᾶς καὶ Γάϊος ὑπὲρ βοῶν 
ἰδίων Παπίᾳ Ati σωτῆρι εὐχήν. In Scythia: Herod. 4. 59 Ζεὺς ὀρθότατα 
κατὰ γνώμην γε τὴν ἐμὴν καλεόμενος Παπαῖος. 

98. Zeus ᾿Αγαμέμνων: Athenag. Leg. τ ὁ δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιος ᾿Αγαμέμνονα 
Δία... σέβει : Schol. Lycophr. 1369 Λαπέρσαι δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς (leg. 
Δακωνικῆς) ἔνθα Διὸς ᾿Αγαμέμνονος ἱερόν ἐστι. 

94. Zeus Λακεδαίμων : vide 35 Ὁ, 

% Zeus Ὁμόγνιος : Epictetus, Διατριβ. 3. ch. 11 καὶ γὰρ ἀδελφοὶ πρὸς Διός 
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εἰσιν ὁμογνίου : Plato, Laws 729 c συγγένειαν δὲ καὶ ὁμογνίων θεῶν κοινωνίαν 
ἅπασαν... τιμῶν τις καὶ σεβόμενος εὔνους ἂν γενεθλίους θεοὺς εἰς παιδῶν αὑτοῦ 
σπορὰν ἴσχοι: Eur. Andr. 921 ἀλλ᾽ ἄντομαί σε Δία καλοῦσ᾽ ὁμόγνιον : cf. 
Plut. 679 Ὁ. 

%a Zeus Τέλειος : Plut. Rom. Quaest. 2, p. 2648 πέντε δεῖσθαι θεῶν 
τοὺς γαμοῦντας οἴονται, Διὸς τελείου καὶ Ἥρας τελείας καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτης καὶ Πει- 
Gods ἐπὶ πᾶσι δὲ ᾿Αρτέμιδος. 

b At Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 6 πεποίηται δὲ καὶ Διὸς Τελείου βωμὸς καὶ 
ἄγαλμα τετράγωνον. 

ὁ At Athens: C. 1. A. 3. 294 ἱερέως Διὸς Τελείου Βουζύγου. 

d Aesch, Lum. 213, 214: 

a , > 7 %, > IHL 3 ἔν 
ἢ κάρτ᾽ ἄτιμα καὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν εἰργάσω 
Ἥρας τελείας καὶ Διὸς πιστώματα, 

e Aristoph. Zhesm. 973 9.80]. Ἥρα τελεία καὶ Ζεὺς τέλειος ἐτιμῶντο ἐν 
τοῖς γάμοις, ὡς πρυτάνεις ὄντες τῶν γάμων. 

f Aesch. Frag. 52: 

AoiBas Διὸς μὲν πρῶτον ὡραίου γάμον 

Ἥρας τε 

τὴν δευτέραν δὲ κρᾶσιν ἥρωσιν νέμω, 

τρίτην Διὸς Σωτῆρος εὐκταίαν λίβα. 
8 55 a, 

87 Zeus Aexedrns at Aliphera in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 6 Διὸς ἱδρύσαντο 
Λεχεάτου βωμὸν ἅτε ἐνταῦθα τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν τεκόντος. 

98. Zeus Γενέθλιος : Dio Chrys. Or. 7: Dind. 1, p. 139 αἰσχυνόμενοι 
οὔτε Δία γενέθλιον οὔτε Ἥραν γαμήλιον οὔτε Μοίρας τελεσφόρους ἢ Λοχίαν 
aa a , p72 ay ν᾿ , 2 ἢ Ὦ » ft 

prep ἢ μητέρα Ῥέαν οὐδὲ τὰς προεστώσας ἀνθρωπίνης γενέσεως Εἰλειθυίας 
οὐδὲ ᾿Αφροδίτην : Plut. Amat. p. 765 γονέων ἀρὰς ὁ Τενέθλιος διώκει. 

%a Zeus ‘Epxeios at Athens: Philochorus, /rag. 146 Ὁ Κύων εἰς τὸν 
τῆς Πολιάδος νεὼν εἰσελθοῦσα καὶ δῦσα eis τὸ Πανδρόσιον, ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν dva- 
Baca τοῦ “Ἑρκείου Διός, τὸν ὑπὸ τῇ ἐλαίᾳ, κατέκειτο, Πάτριον δ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίοις κύνα μὴ ἀναβαίνειν εἰς ἀκρόπολιν. (Ο. 7. A. 2. 1664, altar Διὸς 
Ἑρκείου. 

b At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, ἔνθα δὲ τῆς οἰκίας τὰ θεμέλιά ἐστι τῆς 
Οἰνομάου, δύο ἐνταυθά εἰσι βωμοί, Διός τε ‘Epxeiov. . . . 

ο At Argos: Paus. 8. 46, 2 Ἰλίου ἁλούσης καὶ νεμυμένων τὰ λάφυρα 
Ἑλλήνων Σθενέλῳ τῷ Καπανέως τὸ ξόανον τοῦ Διὸς ἐδόθη τοῦ Ἕρκείου. 

d At Sparta: Herod. 6. 67, 68 (Δημάρητος) ἔθυε τῷ Διὶ βοῦν" θύσας δὲ 
τὴν μητέρα ἐκάλεσε. ᾿Απικομένῃ δὲ τῇ μητρὶ ἔσθεις ἐς τὰς χεῖράς οἱ τῶν 
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σπλάγχνων, κατικέτευε, λέγων τοιάδε: 7Q μῆτερ, θεῶν σε τῶν τε ἄλλων καθαπ- 
τόμενος, ἱκετεύω, καὶ τοῦ Ἕρκείου Διὸς τοῦδε, φράσαι μοι τὴν ἀληθηΐην, τίς μευ 
ἐστὶ πατὴρ ὀρθῷ λόγῳ. 
e Hom. Od. 22. 334: 

ἢ ἐκδὺς μεγάροιο Διὸς μεγάλου ποτὶ βωμὸν 

Ὁ , oa ΄ » Δ ws A 

ἑρκείου (Coro τετυγμένον, ἔνθ᾽ apa πολλὰ 

Λαέρτης ᾿Οδυσεύς τε βοῶν ἐπὶ pnp ἔκηαν. 


f Harpocrat. ἑρκεῖος Ζεύς, ᾧ βωμὸς ἐντὸς ἕἔρκους ἐν τῇ αὐλῇ ἵδρυται. 


t 


Hesych. 5. Ὁ. μεσέρκιον' Διὸς ἐπίθετον. 
& Soph. Ans. 486: 


ἀλλ᾽ εἴτ᾽ ἀδελφῆς εἴθ᾽ ὁμαιμονεστέρα 
τοῦ παντὸς ἡμῖν Ζηνὸς ἑρκείου κυρεῖ. 

100 Zeus Ἐφέστιος : Herod. 1. 44 (Κροῖσος) ἐκάλεε δὲ ᾿Επίστιόν τε καὶ 
“ταιρήιον (Δία), τὸν αὐτὸν τοῦτον ὀνομάζων θεόν. 

101 For the religious conception of family duties cf. Euripides in 
Stob, Floril. 3, pp. 78 and 83 (Meineke): quotation from Perictione, 
26. p. go: from Musonius, 24. p. 74: Plato’s Laws 9308, 717 B, 927 A-B. 

12a Zeus Φράτριος : Meineke, Krag. Com. Poe. 3. p. 377 from the 
younger Cratinus, Ζεὺς ἐστί pou ἑρκεῖός ἐστι ppdrpios ... τὰ τέλη τελῶ. 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146 ἔθυον Διὶ φρατρίῳ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ (at the festival 
of Apaturia). Dem. πρὸς Maxapr. 1078. I οἱ φράτερες... λαβόντες τὴν 
ψῆφον, καιομένων τῶν ἱερείων, ἀπὸ τοῦ βωμοῦ φέροντες τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ φρατρίου. 
Eph, Arch. 1883, p. 73; 7. 1888, p. 1: C.L, 4...2. 841 (B.C. 396-8) 
Διὸς φρατρίου ἱερεὺς... ἀνέγραψε καὶ ἔστησε τὴν στήλην. 

b Zeus ᾽Οράτριος in Crete: ? a dialect-variant for φράτριος, C.L. Gr. 
2555 Ομνύω τὰν Ἑστίαν καὶ Tava Opdrpioy καὶ Tava Accraioy ... oath of 
alliance between the Hieropytnii and their cleruchs: cf. Cauer, 
Delectus, 2. 117. 

13a Zeus Κτήσιος : Harpocr. p. 115, 5. Ὁ. Ὑπερίδης ἐν τῷ πρὸς ’Amed- 
λαῖον. Κτήσιον Δία ἐν τοῖς ταμιείοις ἱδρύοντο. 

b At Athens: Ο 7. A. 3. 3854 (late period): cf. decree in Demosth. 
21. 53 Aut κτησίῳ βοῦν λευκόν. 

¢ At Phlya: Paus. 1. 31, 4 ναὸς δὲ ἕτερος ἔχει βωμοὺς Δήμητρος ᾿Ανησι- 
δώρας καὶ Διὸς κτησίου in the Peiraeeus. 

ἃ Tsaeus, 8. τό τῷ Διὶ θύων τῷ κτησίῳ περὶ ἣν μάλιστ᾽ ἐκεῖνος θυσίαν 
ἐσπούδαζε... ηὔχετο ἡμῖν ὑγίειαν διδόναι καὶ κτῆσιν ἀγαθήν. Cf. Antiph. 
Ρ. 612. 

e At Anaphe: C. 1. Gr. 2477, doubtful inscription. 
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f At Teos: C.L. Gr. 3074 Διὸς κτησίου Διὸς Καπετωλίου Ῥώμης ᾿Αγαθοῦ 
Δαίμονος. 

& Plut. δγοίς. Rep. 30. p. 1048 ὁ Ζεὺς γελοῖος εἰ κτήσιος χαίρει καὶ 
Ἐπικάρπιος καὶ Χαριτοδότης προσαγορευόμενος (if all fortune is worthless). 


h Aesch. Ag. 1036: 
ἐπεί σ᾽ ἔθηκε Ζεὺς ἀμηνίτως δόμοις 
κοινωνὸν εἶναι χερνίβων, πολλῶν μετὰ 


δούλων σταθεῖσαν κτησίου βωμοῦ πέλας. 

i Athenae. p. 473 Ὁ Καδίσκος ἀγγεῖόν ἐστιν ἐν ᾧ τοὺς κτησίους Δίας 
ἐγκαθιδρύουσιν, ὡς ᾿Αντικλείδης φησὶν ἐν τῷ ᾿Εξηγητικῷ ... ἐσθεῖναι ὅτι ἂν 
εὕρῃς καὶ εἰσχέαι ἀμβροσίαν. ἡ δὲ ἀμβροσία ὕδωρ ἀκραιφνές, ἔλαιον, παγκαρπία. 

10a Zeus Πλούσιος near Sparta, Paus. 3. 19, 7 πρὶν δὲ ἢ διαβῆναι τὸν 
Εὐρώταν, ὀλίγον ὑπὲρ τῆς ὄχθης ἱερὸν δείκνυται Διὸς Πλουσίου. 

b Zeus Πλουτολόγης on coins of the Lydian Nysa of Imperial period, 
Head, Ast. Mum. Ὁ. 552. 


15 Zeus "Ολβιος in Cilicia, inscription circ. 200 B.c. Hell. Journ. 
1891, p. 226 Διὶ ’OABip ἱερεὺς Τεῦκρος Ταρκυάριος. C.J. Gr. 2017 in 
Thracian Chersonese Κάλλιστος (?) ὑπὲρ τοῦ υἱοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου Aut ’OABio 
εὐχαριστήριον. 

1068. Zeus Ὅριος : Demosth. Halonnes. p. 86 Χερρονήσου οἱ ὅροι εἰσίν, 
οὐκ ᾿Αγορά, ἀλλὰ βωμὸς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ὁρίου. Plato, Laws 842 E Διὸς ὁρίου 
πρῶτος μὲν νόμος ὅδε εἰρήησθω----μὴ κινείτω γῆς ὅρια μηδεὶς---- .. . τοῦ μὲν γὰρ 
(τοῦ πολίτου) ὁμόφυλος Ζεὺς μαρτύς. 

Ὁ Zeus Κλάριος at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 9 τὸ δὲ χωρίον τὸ ὑψηλόν, 
ἐφ᾽ οὗ καὶ οἱ βωμοὶ Τεγεάταις εἰσὶν οἱ πολλοί, καλεῖται μὲν Διὸς Κλαρίου, δῆλα 
δὲ ὡς ἐγένετο ἡ ἐπίκλησις τῷ θεῷ τοῦ κλήρου τῶν παίδων ἕνεκα τοῦ ᾿Αρκάδος. 
? At Argos, Aesch, Suppl. 359 ἴδοιτο δῆτ᾽ ἄνατον φυγὰν ἱκεσία θέμις Διὸς 
Κλαρίου. 

107 ἃ Zeus Πολιεύς on the Acropolis of Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 4 καὶ Διός 
ἐστιν ἄγαλμα τό τε Λεωχάρους καὶ ὁ ὀνομαζόμενος Πιολιεύς, ᾧ τὰ καθεστηκότα 
ἐς τὴν θυσίαν γράφων τὴν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς λεγομένην αἰτίαν οὐ γράφω" τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ 
Πολιέως κριθὰς καταθέντες ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν μεμιγμένας πυροῖς οὐδεμίαν ἔχουσι 
φυλακήν. ὁ βοῦς δὲ ὃν ἐς τὴν θυσιάν ἑτοιμάσαντες φυλάσσουσιν ἅπτεται τῶν 
σπερμάτων φοιτῶν ἐπὶ τὸν βωμόν. καλοῦσι δέ τινα τῶν ἱερέων βουφόνον, καὶ 
ταύτῃ τὸν πέλεκυν ῥίψας, οὕτω γὰρ ἐστίν οἱ νόμος, οἴχεται φεύγων" οἱ δὲ 
ἅτε τὸν ἄνδρα, ὃς ἔδρασε τὸ ἔργον οὐκ εἰδότες, ἐς δίκην ὑπάγουσι τὸν πέλεκυν. 
Cf. 7d. 1. 28, 10 ᾿Αθηναίων βασιλεύοντος ᾿Ερεχθέως, τότε πρῶτον βοῦν ἔκτεινεν 
ὁ βουφόνος ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ τοῦ Πολιέως Διός. 


b Schol. Ar. Mud. 981 τὰ δὲ βουφόνια παλαιὰ ἑορτὴ ἥν φασιν ἄγεσθαι 
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μετὰ τὰ μυστήρια, dre καὶ βοῦν θύουσιν εἰς ὑπόμνησιν τοῦ πρώτου φονευθέντος 
βοὸς ἐν ἀκροπόλει, ἁψαμένου τοῦ πελάνου ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ τῶν Διιπολίων. . . Θαύ- 
λωνα δέ τινα, ὡς εἶχε τῷ πελέκει ἀποκτεῖναι τὸν βοῦν. 

ο Porph. De Adst. 2. 29, 30 from Theophrastus: συνέταξαν οὕτω τὴν 
πρᾶξιν͵ ἥπερ καὶ viv διαμένει map’ αὐτοῖς. ὑδροφόρους παρθένους κατέλεξαν" 
αἱ δὲ ὕδωρ κομίζουσιν, ὅπως τὸν πέλεκυν καὶ τὴν μάχαιραν ἀκονήσουσιν. ἀκονη- 
σάντων δὲ ἐπέδωκεν μὲν τὸν πέλεκυν ἕτερος, ὁ δὲ ἐπάταξε τὸν βοῦν, ἄλλος δὲ 
ἔσφαξεν" τῶν δὲ μετὰ ταῦτα δειράντων, ἐγεύσαντο τοῦ βοὸς πάντες. τούτων 
δὲ πραχθέντων τὴν μὲν δορὰν τοῦ βοὸς ῥάψαντες καὶ χόρτῳ ἐπογκώσαντες 
ἐξανέστησαν ἔχοντα ταὐτὸν ὅπερ καὶ ζῶν ἔσχεν σχῆμα, καὶ προσέζευξαν ἄροτρον 
ὡς ἐργαζομένῳ... καὶ γένη τῶν τοῦτο δρώντων ἔστι viv’ οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ τοῦ πατά- 
Eavros βουτύποι καλούμενοι πάντες, οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ περιελάσαντος κεντριάδαι' τοὺς 
δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐπισφάξαντος δαιτροὺς ὀνομάζουσιν διὰ τὴν ἐκ τῆς κρεανομίας γιγνομένην 
δαῖτα. πληρώσαντες δὲ τὴν βύρσαν, ὅταν πρὸς τὴν κρίσιν ἀχθῶσιν, κατεπόντωσαν 
τὴν μάχαιραν. οὕτως οὔτε τὸ παλαιὸν ὅσιον ἦν τὰ συνεργὰ τοῖς βίοις ἡμῶν ζῶα, 
νῦν δὲ τούτων φυλακτέον ἐστὶ πράττειν. 

d Varro, &. R. 2. 5 ab hoc (bove) antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset. 

e C. 7 Gr. 140, 141, 150 mentioning sacrificial utensils of Zeus 
Polieus in the Parthenon-treasury. 

f Βούτης : Hesych. 5. v. 6 τοῖς Διϊπολίοις τὰ βουφόνια δρῶν : cf. inscription 
on stone found by the Erechtheum, ἱερέως βούτου, C. 1. A. 2. 1656. 

& Βούτης: Suidas 5. v. οὗτος τὴν ἱερωσύνην ἔσχε, καὶ of ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ βουτάδαι 
ἐκλήθησαν. 

bh C. 1 A. 3. 7% ἱερεὺς Διὸς ἐπὶ Παλλαδίου καὶ βουζύγης: cf. 273 
βουζύγου ἱερέως Διὸς ἐν Παλλαδίῳ. 

i Hesych. Διὸς θᾶκοι.... φασὶ δέ,. .. ὅτε ἠμφισβήτουν ᾿Αθηνᾶ καὶ 
Ποσειδῶν, τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν Διὸς δεηθῆναι ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς τὴν ψῆφον ἐνεγκεῖν, καὶ 
ὑποσχέσθαι ἀντὶ τούτου τὸ τοῦ Πολιέως ἱερὸν (leg. ἱερεῖον) πρῶτον θύεσθαι ἐπὶ 
βωμοῦ. 

k Plato, Laws 782 c τὸ... θύειν ἀνθρώπους ἀλλήλους ἔτι καὶ νῦν παρα- 
μένον ὁρῶμεν πολλοῖς" καὶ τοὐναντίον ἀκούομεν ἐν ἄλλοις ὅτε οὐδὲ βοὸς ἐτολμῶμεν 
γεύεσθαι θύματά τε οὐκ ἦν τοῖς θεοῖσι ζῶα, πέλανοι δὲ καὶ μέλιτι καρποὶ δεδευ- 
μένοι καὶ τοιαῦτα ἄλλα ἁγνὰ θύματα. 

1 Luc. De Dea Syr.§ 58 στέψαντας τὰ ἱρήια, ζῶα ἐκ τῶν προπυλαίων 
ἀπιᾶσι, τὰ δὲ κατενειχθέντα θνήσκουσι, ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ παῖδες ἑαυτῶν ἐντεῦθεν ἀπιᾶσι 
. » . ἐς πήρην ἐνθέμενοι χειρὶ κατάγουσιν, ἅμα δὲ αὐτέοισιν ἐπικερτομέοντες 
λέγουσι ὅτι οὐ παῖδες ἀλλὰ βόες εἰσίν. 

m Hesych. Διὸς βοῦς" ὁ τῷ Διὶ ἄνετος βοῦς ὁ ἱερός" ἔστι δὲ ἑορτὴ Μιλη- 


σίων. 
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π At Paphos: C. 1. Gr. 2640 ᾿Αφροδίτης καὶ Διὸς Πολιέως καὶ Ἥρας. 


© Αἱ Sardis: C.Z. Gr. 3461 Λεύκιον Ἰούλιον Βοννᾶτον. , . ἱερέα μεγίστου 
Πολιέως Διός in time of Tiberius. 


P At Ilium: C. 1. Gr. 3599 προθύεσθαι τῷ Διὶ τῷ Πολιεῖ τὰ πέμματα: 
second century B.c. 


4 In Ios with Athena Polias(?): ΔΤ. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Διὶ 
τῷ Πολιεῖ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ rh... decree concerning alliance with Rhodes. 


r In Rhodes with Athena Polias: Rev. Arch. 1866, p. 354. Cf. 
Athena “5. 


8 At Physcos in Caria: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31 ἱερέως τᾶς 


᾿Αθάνας τᾶς Awdias τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Πολιέως. 


108 Zeus Πολιοῦχος : Plato, Laws 921 C Δία πολιοῦχον καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν κοινω- 
νοὺς πολιτείας ἀτιμάζων : cf. Theogn. 757: 
Ζεὺς μὲν τῆσδε πόληος ὑπείρεχοι αἰθέρι ναίων 
ἀεὶ δεξιτερὴν χεῖρ᾽ ἐπ’ ἀπημοσύνῃ. 
ἴθ ἃ Zeus Πολιάρχης at Olbia in Scythia: C. 1. Gr. 2081 ἐπὶ ἀρχόντων 
τῶν περὶ Σωσίπατρον Νικηράτου ᾿Αναξιμένης Ποσιδήου μετὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἐποίησεν 
τὸν πύργον Διὶ πολιάρχῃ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ ἐπ᾽ εὐτυχίᾳ, (?) third century B.c. 
b Zeus Λαοίτης in Elis: Paus. 5. 24, 1 παρὰ δὲ τοῦ Λαοίτα Διὸς καὶ Ποσει- 
δῶνος Λαοίτα τὸν βωμόν. 


ὁ Zeus ἀρχηγέτης : late inscription from Prymnessos, 2712]. d. d. Inst. 
Ath. 7, p. 135 (Ramsay) Θεῷ ἀρχηγέτῃ εὐχήν. 

0a Zeus BovAaios at Athens, with Athena BovAaia: Antiph. 6, p. 789 
ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ βουλευτηρίῳ Διὸς BovAaiov καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Βουλαίας ἱερόν ἐστι, καὶ 
εἰσιόντες οἱ βουλευταὶ προσεύχονται. Paus. I. 3, 5 Βουλαίου δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ (τῷ 
βουλευτηρίῳ) κεῖται ξόανον Διὸς καὶ ᾿Απόλλων τέχνη Πεισίου καὶ Δῆμος ἔργον 
Λύσωνος. C. 7. A. 3. 683 τὸν ἱερέα Διὸς βουλαίον καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς βουλαίας. 
Cf. zb¢d. 272, 1025. 


b In Laconia: C. 7. Gr.1245 Δία βουλαῖον ἐσι(τήρια ). CL. Gr. 1392 
ἡ λαμπρὰ τῶν Τυθεατῶν médis Μάρκον Αὐρήλιον Kadoxdéa , .. τὸν ἱερέα τῶν 
ἐπιφανεστάτων θεῶν Διὸς βουλαίου καὶ Ἡλίου καὶ Σελήνης. 

¢ In Caria: C.L. Gr. 2900 ἔδοξεν Ἰώνων τῇ Βουλῇ. . . . περὶ τῆς ἱερατείης 
τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Βουλαίου καὶ τῆς Ἥρης. 

ἀ At Mitylene: on coins of Imperial period, Head, Ast. Num. 
p. 488. 

© Plut. 819 Ε τὸ βῆμα. . . τὸ κοινὸν ἱερὸν Διὸς βουλαίου καὶ Πολιέως καὶ 
Θέμιδος καὶ Δίκης. 
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11 Zeus Ἐπιβήμιος : Hes. s. v. ἐν Σίφνῳ, the god of the orator’s plat- 
form. 

"2a Zeus ᾿Αμβούλιος at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13,6 πρὸς τούτῳ Διὸς ᾿Αμβουλίου 
καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστὶν ᾿Αμβουλίας βωμὸς καὶ Διοσκούρων καὶ τούτων ᾿Αμβουλίων. 

b Zeus Μηχανεύς at Argos: Paus. 2. 22,2 Λυκέας μὲν οὖν ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσιν 
ἐποίησε Μηχανέως τὸ ἄγαλμα εἶναι Διός, καὶ ᾿Αργείων ἔφη τοὺς ἐπὶ Ἴλιον στρα- 
τεύσαντας ἐνταῦθα ὀμόσαι παραμένειν πολεμοῦντας, ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἢ τὸ Ἴλιον ἔλωσιν 
ἢ μαχομένους τελευτὴ σφᾶς ἐπιλάβῃ: cf. Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 3. 3052 4, 
the month Μαχάνειος at Chalcedon, ? sacred to Zeus Μαχανεύς. 

8a Zeus ᾿Αγοραῖος at Athens: C./.A.1.23: Hesych.s.v. *Ayopaiou 
Atos βωμὸς ᾿Αθήνῃσι. 

Ὁ In the Agora at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 τούτων δὲ οὐ πόρρω Τῆς ἱερὸν 
καὶ Διός ἐστιν ᾿Αγοραίου. 

¢ At Olympia: 14. 5. 155, 4, near the altar of Artemis ᾿Αγοραία, a βωμὸς 
᾿Αγοραίου Διός. 

4 Αἱ Selinus: Herod. 5. 46 οἱ ydp μιν Σελινούσιοι ἐπαναστάντες ἀπέκτειναν, 
καταφυγόντα ἐπὶ Διὸς ἀγοραίου βωμόν. 

e At Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 4 κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν ἀπὸ τῶν πυλῶν τῶν Νηϊστῶν 
τὸ μὲν Θέμιδός ἐστιν ἱερὸν καὶ ἄγαλμα λευκοῦ λίθου τὸ δὲ ἐφεξῆς Μοιρῶν, τὸ δὲ 
᾿Αγοραίου Διός. 

f In Crete: Cauer, Delect. 2. 121 ὀμνύω τὰν Ἑστίαν... καὶ τὸν Δῆνα 
τὸν ᾿Αγοραῖον ...: alliance between Dreros, Cnossos and Lyctos, third 
century 8.6. 

& Zeus ᾿Αγοραῖος : on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. Ὁ. 4.43. 

h Theophrastus περὶ συμβολαίων, Stobaeus, Florz/. 44. 22 (vol. 2, 
p. 167 Meineke) (ἐν τοῖς Αἰνίων νόμοις)... Sei... θύειν τὸν ὅρκον ἐπὶ τοῦ 
Διὸς τοῦ ἀγοραίου. 

i Eur. Heracl. yo: 

ἱκέται δ᾽ ὄντες ᾿Αγοραίου Διὸς βιαζόμεσθα καὶ στέφη μιαίνεται. 
k Aesch. Lumen. 973: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκράτησε Ζεὺς ἀγοραῖος. 

1 Plutarch 789 ὁ (οἱ γέροντες) ὑπήρεται τοῦ βουλαίου ᾿Αγοραίου Πολιέως 
Διός. 

U4 Zeus ᾿Αγώνιος : Soph. Trach. 26: 

τέλος δ᾽ ἔθηκε Ζεὺς ἀγώνιος καλῶς. 
Eust. 12, ὠ, τ ἀγών, ἡ ἀγορά, ὅθεν καὶ ἀγωνίους θεοὺς Αἰσχύλος τοὺς ἀγο- 


ραίους. - 
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NSa Zeus Στράτιος in Caria: Herod. 5. 119 οἱ διαφυγόντες (τῶν ΚαρῶνῚὴ 
κατειλήθησαν ἐς Λάβρανδα, ἐς Διὸς Στρατίου ἱρὸν μέγα τε καὶ ἅγιον ἄλσος 
πλατανίστων, μοῦνοι δέ, ὧν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν, Kapés εἶσιν οἱ Διὶ Στρατίῳ θυσίας 
ἀνάγουσι. Cf, 865, 

Ὁ Td. τ. 171 ἀποδεικνῦσι δὲ ἐν Μυλάσοισι Διὸς Kapiou ἱρὸν ἀρχαῖον, τοῦ 
Μυσοῖσι μὲν καὶ Λυδοῖσι μέτεστι, ὡς κασιγνήτοισι ἐοῦσι τοῖσι Καρσί. 

ς Td. 5. 66, αἱ Athens, Ἰσαγόρης ὁ Τισάνδρου, οἰκίης μὲν ἐὼν δοκίμου, ἀτὰρ 
τὰ ἀνέκαθεν οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι" θύουσι δὲ οἱ συγγενεῖς αὐτοῦ Διὶ Καρί. Zeus 
Στράτιος in Athens, C. J. A. 3. 141, 143, 201, of late period. 

ἃ In Pontos: Appian, A//hrad. p. 215 (ed. Steph.). 


e Plut. Lumen. 17 ὑμεῖς δὲ πρὸς Διὸς Στρατίου καὶ θεῶν ὁρκίων ἐνταῦθά pe 
δύ αὑτῶν κτείνατε. 

36 Zeus Στρατηγός ἃ at Syracuse: inscription on coin of Syracuse, 
Annali dell. Inst. 1839, p. 62 Jupiter Imperator: Cic. Zw Terr. 4. 
58 Tria ferebantur in orbe terrarum signa Iovis Imperatoris uno in 
genere pulcherrime facta; unum illud Macedonicum quod in Capitolio 
vidimus; alterum in Ponti ore et angustiis, tertium quod Syracusis 
ante Verrem praetorem fuit: >on coins of Amastris, Head, 2711. Vum. 
Pp. 433- 

17 Zeus ἴλρειος ὃ αἱ Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 6 τοῦ δὲ ᾿Ηφαίστου τὸν 
βωμόν εἰσιν ᾿Ηλείων οἱ ὀνομάζουσιν *Apeiov Διός" λέγουσι δὲ of αὐτοὶ οὗτοι 
καὶ ὡς Οἰνόμαος ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ τούτου θύοι τῷ ᾿Αρείῳ Au. 

b In Epirus: Plut. Pyrrh. 5 εἰώθεισαν οἱ βασιλεῖς ἐν ἸΤασσαρῶνι χωρίῳ 
τῆς Μολοττίδος ᾿Αρείῳ Aut θύσαντες ὁρκωμοτεῖν τοῖς Ηπειρώταις καὶ ὁρκίζειν 
αὐτοὶ μὲν ἄρξειν κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, ἐκείνους δὲ τὴν βασιλείαν διαφυλάξειν κατὰ 
τοὺς νόμους. 

ὁ On coins of Jasos of Caria, Imperial period, Head, Hest, Mum. 
p. 528. 

ne Zeus ὋὉπλόσμιος ἃ ἴῃ Arcadia: inscription of Achaean league in 
Rev. Arch. 1876’, p. 96. 


b At Methydrion: Lebas, Alégar. 353 περ[ὶ δὲ ras τραπέζα]ς τᾶς 
χρυσέας τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Ὁπλοσμίου dy καταθέντες ἐνέχυρα of ΜεθιυΪ δριεῖς οἱ 
μεταστή Ἰσαντες εἰς ᾿Ορχομενὸν διείλοντο τὸ ἀργύριον. 


¢ In Caria: Arist. Part. Anim. p. 673 a. 18 περὶ δὲ Καρίαν οὕτω τὸ 


δ ‘i Ayeme Gh ene me , +. 5 , 
τοιοῦτον διεπίστευσαν᾽ τοῦ yap ἱερέως τοῦ “Οπλοσμίου Διὸς ἀποθανόντος... 


Nea Zeus ᾿Αγήτωρ ἴῃ Laconia: Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2, 3 θύει (ὁ βασιλεὺς) 
μὲν yap πρῶτον οἴκοι dv Ari ᾿Αγήτορι καὶ τοῖς σὺν αὐτῷ" ἣν δὲ ἐνταῦθα 
καλλιερήσῃ, λαβὼν ὁ πυρφόρος πῦρ ἀπὸ τοῦ βωμοῦ προηγεῖται ἐπὶ τὰ ὅρια τῆς 
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᾿ χώρας" ὃ δὲ βασιλεὺς ἐκεῖ αὖ θύεται Διὶ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ᾽ ὅταν dé ἄμφοιν τούτοιν 
τοῖν θεοῖν καλλιερηθῇ, τότε διαβαίνει τὰ ὅρια τῆς χώρας. 

b At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ Δία καὶ “Ἡγήτορα 
καλοῦσιν οἱ ᾿Αργεῖοι. 

120 Zeus Κοσμητάς at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 ἐς δὲ τὴν πρὸς μεσημ- 
βρίαν στοὰν Κοσμητᾶ τε ἐπίκλησιν Διὸς ναὸς καὶ Τυνδαρέω πρὸ αὐτοῦ μνῆμά 
ἐστιν. 

U1 Zeus Σθένιος: Paus. 2. 32, 7, between Troezene and Hermione, 
πέτρα Θησέως ὀνομαζομένη, ... πρότερον δὲ βωμὸς ἐκαλεῖτο Σθενίου Ards 
(cf. Athena Σθενίας in Troegen, Athena R. τῇ ἢ). 

1228. Zeus Τροπαῖος at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, .9 τοῦ δὲ Tpomaiov Διὸς 
τὸ ἱερὸν ἐποίησαν of Δωριεῖς πολέμῳ τούς τε ἄλλους "Axatols.. . καὶ τοὺς 
᾿Αμυκλαιεῖς κρατήσαντες. 

b At Salamis: C. 7. A. 2. 471 ἀνέπλευσαν δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τρόπαιον καὶ 
ἔθυσαν τῷ Διὶ τῷ Τροπαίῳ. 

128. Zeus Τροπαιοῦχος at Attalia in Pamphylia: C. 7. Gr. add. 
4340 f. δ. ἱερέως Διὸς τροπαιούχου, early Roman period. 


1 Zeus Xdppov at Mantineia: Paus. 8. 12, 1 τοῦ τάφου δὲ τοῦ 
᾿Επαμεινώνδα μάλιστά mov σταδίου μῆκος Διὸς ἀφέστηκεν ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν 
Χάρμωνος, 

15. Arist. γι, 1253 Ζεῦ, σὸν τὸ νικητήριον. 

136. Zeus Ὁμαγύριος at Aegium: Paus. 7. 24, 2 ἱερὸν ‘Opayupio Διί; 

. Ὁμαγύριος δὲ ἐγένετο τῷ Aut ἐπίκλησις, ὅτι ᾿Αγαμέμνων ἤθροισεν ἐς τοῦτο 
τὸ χωρίον τοὺς λόγου μάλιστα ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι ἀξίους. 

Xp you pa Ὥ 

11 Bacchylides, frag. 9, Bergk : 

Nika γλυκύδωρος 
ἐν πολυχρύσῳ δ᾽ ᾿Ολύμπῳ Ζηνὶ παρισταμένα κρίνει τέλος 
᾿Αθανάτοισί τε καὶ θνατοῖς ἀρετᾶς. 


© 


8a Zeus Σωτήρ: Plut. Arist. 11 τῶν Πλαταιέων ὁ στρατηγὸς *Api- 
μνηστος ἔδοξε κατὰ τοὺς ὕπνους ὑπὸ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἐπερωτώμενον αὑτόν, 
6 τι δὴ πράττειν δέδοκται τοῖς Ἕλλησι. Xen. Α πα. τ. 8, 16 Ζεὺς 
Σωτὴρ καὶ Νίκη, watchword at the battle of Cynaxa. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
14, 30 at Trapezus αὐτοὶ δὲ (οἱ Κύρειοι) τῷ τε Ἡρακλεῖ καὶ Ad σωτηρίῳ 
θυσίαν ἐποίησαν. 

b In the Peiraeeus: Strabo, 395, 396 οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ πόλεμοι... τὸν 
Πειραιᾶ συνέστειλαν εἰς ὀλιγὴν κατοικίαν τὴν περὶ τοὺς λιμένας καὶ τὸ ἱερὸν 
τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Σωτῆρος. Paus. 1. 1, 3 θέας δὲ ἄξιον τῶν ἐν Πειραιεῖ μάλιστα 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστὶ καὶ Διὸς τέμενος χαλκοῦ μὲν ἀμφότερα τὰ ἀγάλματα, ἔχει δὲ ὁ 
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a an a Ld Ὁ ἃ , 
μὲν σκῆπτρον καὶ Νίκην, ἡ δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶ δόρυ. ᾿Ενταῦθα Λεωσθένην ὃς ᾿Αθηναίοις 

ΣΡ ΤΙΝ Ε ᾿ . 
καὶ τοῖς πᾶσιν Ἕλλησιν ἡγούμενος Μακεδόνας ἔν τε Βοιωτοῖς ἐκράτησε μάχῃ καὶ 
αὐθὶς ἔξω Θερμοπυλῶν... τοῦτον τὸν Λεωσθένην καὶ τοὺς παῖδας ἔγραψεν 


᾿Αρκεσίλαος. 


¢ In Athens: Aristoph. Plu/. 1174: 

ἀπόλωλ᾽ ἀπὸ λιμοῦ... 

καὶ ταῦτα τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἱερεὺς dv Διός... 

θύειν ἔτ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἀξιοῖ 

. καίτοι τότε, 

ὅτ᾽ εἶχον οὐδέν, 6 μὲν ἂν ἥκων ἔμπορος 

ἔθυσεν ἱερεῖόν τι σωθείς, ὁ δέ τις ἂν 

δίκην ἀποφυγών, ὁ δ' ἂν ἐκαλλιερεῖτό τις 

κἀμέ γ᾽ ἐκάλει τὸν ἱερέα. 
Plut. Dem. 27 εἰωθότες γὰρ ἐν τῇ θυσίᾳ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἀργύριον τελεῖν 
τοῖς κατασκευάζουσι καὶ κοσμοῦσι τὸν βωμόν... . Cf. inscription referring 
to the Lamian war, Delt. Arch. 1892, pp. 57-59 τὴν μὲν (στήλην) ev’ Axpo- 
πόλει τὴν δὲ παρὰ τὸν Δία τὸν Σωτῆρα. Cf. Isocr. 9. 57 τοὺς εἰκόνας αὐτῶν 


(Κόνωνος καὶ Εὐαγόρου) ἐστήσαμεν, οὗ περ τὸ τοῦ Διὸς ἄγαλμα τοῦ σωτῆρος. 


C.I.A.3.281 (on a seat in the theatre) Ἱερέως Διὸς (Διὸς) Σωτῆρος καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
Σωτείρας (Momms. Heoréol. p. 453). C. 7. A. 2.741 ἐκ τῆς θυσίας τῷ 
Ad τῷ Σωτῆρι: 10. 446" ταῦρον τῷ Διὶ τῷ Σωτῆρι: 16. 469% τοῖς Aucw- 
τηρίοις τῷ Διὶ τῷ Σωτῆρι καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Σωτείρᾳ : 1ὖ. 41 τ᾽ περιέπλευσαν δὲ 
καὶ τοῖς Μουνιχίοις εἰς τὸν λιμένα τὸν ἐμ Μουνιχίᾳ ἁμιλλώμενοι, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
Διισωτηρίοις : 106. 326 ἐπειδὴ δὲ ὁ ἱερεὺς ἔθυσε τὰ εἰσιτήρια... τῷ Aut 
τῷ Σωτῆρι καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Σωτείρᾳ: 10. 3. 167 ἔφηβοι ἀνέθεσαν Aci Σωτῆρι 
ἐφήβων. Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 499 Zeus Soter, worshipped by ἐρανισταί. 

4 At Sicyon: Plut. Avast. 53 θύουσιν αὐτῷ (Ἀράτῳ) θυσίαν τὴν μὲν 7 
τὴν πόλιν ἀπήλλαξε τῆς τυραννίδος ἡμέρᾳ... τὴν δὲ ἐν 7 γενέσθαι τὸν ἄνδρα 
διαμνημονεύουσι. Τῆς μὲν οὖν προτέρας τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Σωτῆρος κατήρχετο θυη- 
πόλος. 

e At Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 6 Μεσσηνίοις δὲ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ Διός ἐστιν 
ἄγαλμα Σωτῆρος. At Corone in Messene, 4. 34, 6 Διὸς Σωτῆρος χαλκοῦν 
ἄγαλμα ἐπὶ τῆς ἀγορᾶς πεποίηται. 

f At Argos (by an Argive cenotaph): Paus. 2. 20, 6 καὶ Διός ἐστιν 
ἐνταῦθα ἱερὸν Σωτῆρος. 

& At Troezen: zd. 2. 31, 10 ἔστι δὲ καὶ Διὸς ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν Σωτῆρος. 

h At Aegium: 7d. 7. 23, 9 ἔστι δὲ καὶ Διὸς ἐπίκλησιν Σωτῆρος ἐν τῇ 
ἀγορᾷ τέμενος. 

i At Mantinea: zd. 8. 9, 2 Μαντινεῦσι δέ ἐστι καὶ ἄλλα ἱερὰ τὸ μὲν 
Σωτῆρος Διός, τὸ δὲ ᾿Επιδώτου καλουμένου. 
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k At Megalopolis in the agora: Paus. 8. 30, 10 ἱερὸν Σωτῆρος ἐπίκλησιν 
Διός. κεκόσμηται δὲ πέριξ κίοσι. Καθεζομένῳ δὲ τῷ Διὶ ἐν θρόνῳ παρεστήκασι 
τῇ μὲν ἡ Μεγάλη πόλις, ἐν ἀριστερᾷ δὲ ᾿Αρτέμιδος Σωτείρας ἄγαλμα. ταῦτα 
μὲν λίθου τοῦ Πεντελησίου ᾿Αθηναῖοι Κηφισόδοτος καὶ Ξενοφῶν εἰργάσαντο. 
Cf. C. Z. Gr. τ536, second century B.c. 

1 At Acraephiae: C. Z. Gr. 1587 ἱερατεύοντος τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Σωτῆρος, 
time of Sulla. 

m At Agrigentum: inscription on coins of third century, B.c., 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 108. 


» At Galaria, a Sikel town, on coin of fifth century, 2d. p. 121. 

ο At Ambracia: C. 7. Gr. 1798 dedication Σωτῆρι Ad. 

p At Aetolia: C. Δ A. 2. 323 ἐπειδὴ τὸ κοινὸν τὸ τῶν Αἰτωλῶν... 
ἐψήφισται τὸν ἀγῶνα τὸν τῶν Σωτηρίων τιθέναι τῷ Ai τῷ Σωτῆρι καὶ τῷ 
᾿Απόλλωνι τῷ Πυθίῳ ὑπόμνημα τῆς μάχης τῆς γενομένης πρὸς τοὺς βαρβάρους, 
circ. 276 B.C. 

a At Pharsalos: Cauer, Delect®. 396 [ΦαρσάλιἾοι ἀνέθεικαιν [εὐξάμενοι 
Au Σουτεῖρι. 

τ Rhodes: C. Λ Gr. 2526 Ζήνων Naovpou ᾿Αράδιος πρόξενος Att Σωτῆρι. 

5. At Lesbos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 435. 

t At Pergamon, vide Conze, Sv/sungsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, 8. 12 
στῆσαι δὲ αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰκόνα... παρὰ τὸν τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Σωτῆρος βωμόν, ὅπως 
ὑπάρχῃ ἡ εἰκὼν ἐν τῷ ἐπιφανεστάτῳ τόπῳ τῆς ἀγορᾶς. 

u At Miletus: C. 7 Gr. 2852 Κέρας ἐπιγεγραμμένον Ack σωτῆρι ἕν, in 
a letter of Seleucus to the Milesians. 

v At Eumenia in Phrygia: C. 1 Gr. 3886 τὸν ἀπὸ προγόνων λαμπα- 
δαρχησάντων Διὸς Σωτῆρος καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος. 

w Soph. Frag. 375: 

Zev παυσίλυπε καὶ Διὸς σωτηρίου 
σπονδὴ τρίτου κρατῆρος. 
Cf. Athenae. 692 Ε πλείστων τῶν μὲν ἀγαθοῦ δαίμονος αἰτούντων ποτήριον 


τῶν δὲ Διὸς σωτῆρος, ἄλλων δὲ ὑγιείας : see other passages collected 
there, 692 Ε and 693 a-c. 


120 Zeus Σαώτης : Paus. 9. 26, Θεσπιεῦσι δὲ ἐν τῇ πόλει Σαώτου Διός 
ἐστι χαλκοῦν ἄγαλμα. 
b Zeus Σωσίπολις : at Magnesia on the Maeander, ᾽2. 


139 Zeus ᾿Αποτρόπαιος : Erythrae, Rev. Arch. 18747, p. 115, inscription 
concerning sale of priesthoods, Διὸς ἀποτροπαίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἀποτροπαίας. 
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181 Zeus ᾿Ελευθέριος : Simonides, Bergk 140 
Πέρσας ἐξελάσαντες ἐλεύθερον “Ἑλλάδι κόσμον 
ἱδρύσαντο Διὸς βωμὸν ἐλευθερίου. 

ἃ At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 11. 71 (after the overthrow of the tyranny 
of Thrasybulus) ἐψηφίσαντο Διὸς μὲν ἐλευθερίου κολοττιαῖον ἀνδριάντα κατα- 
σκευάσαι, κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν δὲ θύειν ἐλευθέρια καὶ ἀγῶνας ἐπιφανεῖς ποιεῖν. 

b At Plataea: Strabo, 412 a ἱδρύσαντό τε ἐλευθερίου Διὸς ἱερὸν καὶ 
ἀγῶνα γυμνικὸν στεφανίτην ἀπέδειξαν, ᾿Ελευθέρια προσαγορεύσαντες. Cf. 
Plut. Arist. 20 περὶ δὲ θυσίας ἐρομένοις αὐτοῖς ἀνεῖλεν ὁ Πύθιος Διὸς ἐλευ- 
Gepiov βωμὸν ἱδρυσάσθαι, θῦσαι δὲ μὴ πρότερον ἢ τὸ κατὰ τὴν χώραν πῦρ 
ἀποσβέσαντας ὡς ὑπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων μεμιασμένον ἐναύσασθαι καθαρὸν ἐκ 
Δελφῶν ἀπὸ τῆς κοινῆς ἑστία. Paus. 9. 2, 5 at Plataea, οὐ πόρρω ἀπὸ 
τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν Ἑλλήνων Διός ἐστιν ᾿Ελευθερίου βωμός ... τοῦ Διὸς δὲ τόν τε 
βωμὸν καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα ἐποίησαν λευκοῦ λίθου" ἄγουσι δὲ καὶ νῦν ἔτι ἀγῶνα δι 
ἔτους πέμπτου, τὰ ᾿Ελευθερία, ἐν ᾧ μέγιστα γέρα προκεῖται δρόμον' θέουσι δὲ 
ὡπλισμένοι πρὸ τοῦ βωμοῦ. C. TL. Gr. 1624, inscription at Thebes of 
Roman period, παρὰ τῷ ᾿Ελευθερίῳ Act καὶ τῇ ‘Opovolg τῶν “Ελλήνων Πλα- 
ταιέων πόλις τὸν ἑαυτῆς εὐεργέτην. 

© Zeus ᾿Ελευθέριος at Samos: Herod. 3. 142 ἐπειδὴ γάρ οἱ ἐξηγγέλθη ὁ 
Πολυκράτεος θάνατος... Διὸς ᾿Ελευθερίου βωμὸν ἱδρύσατο καὶ τέμενος περὶ 
αὐτὸν οὔρισε τοῦτο τὸ νῦν ἐν τῷ προαστηΐῳ ἐστί, 

ἃ At Larissa: Lebas, Megar. 42 Ὁ ᾿Ελευθέρια τὰ ἐν Λαρίσῃ. 

e At Athens, near the στοὰ βασίλειος in the Ceramicus: Paus. 1. 3, 2 
ἐνταῦθα ἔστηκε Ζεὺς ὀνομαζόμενος ἐλευθέριος καὶ βασιλεὺς ᾿Αδριανός (cf. 
Ο. I. A. 3. 9): Paus. 10. 21, 8 ἀποθανόντος δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν Tadaréy (in the 
battle at Thermopylae) τὴν ἀσπίδα οἱ προσήκοντες ἀνέθεσαν τῷ ᾿Ἐλευθερίῳ 
Au... τοῦτο μὲν δὴ ἐπεγέγραπτο πρὶν ἣ τοὺς ὁμοῦ Σύλλᾳ καὶ ἄλλα τῶν ᾿Αθή- 
νῃσι καὶ τὰς ἐν τῇ στοᾷ τοῦ ᾿Ελευθερίου Διὸς καθελεῖν ἀσπίδας. Harpocrat. 
σι, ᾿Ἐλευθέριος Ζεύς" ὁ δὲ Δίδυμός φησιν ἁμαρτάνειν τὸν ῥήτορα (Ὑπερίδηνν" 
ἐκλήθη γὰρ ἐλευθέριος διὰ τὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἀπαλλαγῆναι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους" ὅτι δὲ 
ἐπιγέγραπται μὲν Σωτήρ, ὀνομάζεται δὲ καὶ ἐλευθέριος, δηλοῖ καὶ Μένανδρος. 
Hesych. s, Ὁ. ᾿Ἐλευθέριος Ζεύς" τῶν Μήδων ἐκφυγόντες (?) ἱδρύσαντο τὸν Ἔλευ- 
θέριον Δία: τοῦτον δὲ ἔνιοι καὶ Σωτῆρά φασι τιμᾶται δὲ καὶ ἐν Συρακούσαις καὶ 
παρὰ Ταραντίνοις καὶ ἐν Πλατειαῖς καὶ ἐν Καρίαις (]. Καρύαις) : cf. Schol. 
Plato in Eryx. 392 a (who quotes from the same source as Hesychius, 
reading ἐν Καρίᾳ). Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1176 ἐν ἄστει Διὰ σωτῆρα 
τιμῶσιν, ἔνθα καὶ σωτῆρος Διός ἐστιν ἱερόν τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ ἔνιοι καὶ ἐλευθέριόν 
φασι. C. L.A. 2. 17 (containing the terms of alliance of the second 
Attic confederacy), 1. 63 τὸ ψήφισμα τόδε ὁ γραμματεὺς ὁ τῆς βουλῆς 
ἀναγραψάτω ἐν στήλῃ λιθίνῃ καὶ καταθέτω παρὰ τὸν Δία τὸν ᾿Ελευθέριον : 


cf. 26. 1. g and 26. 
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£ In Laconia: Rochl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 49a add. Atolkéra Διωλευ- 
θερίῳ: Le Bas-Foucart, 189 Ζανὶ ᾿Ελευθερίῳ ᾿Αντωνείνοι Σωτῆρι (vide Wide, 
Lakonische Kulte, 5. 4 and 17). 

& At Olymus in Caria: ἱερέα Διὸς ᾿Ελευθερίου, inscription in Afi. d. ὦ. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. 

2a Zeus Ἑλλάνιος : Herod. 9. 7, 4 ἡμεῖς δὲ Δία re Ἕλλήνιον αἰδεσθέντες 
καὶ τὴν "Ἑλλάδα δεινὸν ποιεύμενοι προδοῦναι οὐ καταινέσαμεν. 

b In Aegina: Pind. Mem. 5. 15 τάν mor’ εὔανδρόν τε καὶ ναυσικλυτὰν 
θέσσαντο πὰρ βωμὸν πατέρος “Ἑλλανίου στάντες, Aeginetan inscription, 
C. 1. Gr. 2138 Ὁ Aci Πανελληνίῳ (? first century 8. c.). 


¢ At Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 9 ᾿Αδριανὸς δὲ κατεσκενάσατο καὶ ἄλλα ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοις ναὸν Ἥρας καὶ Διὸς Πανελληνίου, 


4 At Syracuse: Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, 11. 25. 


1:8. Zeus ὋὉμολώιος : Suidas, s.v. ἐν Θήβαις καὶ ἐν ἄλλαις πόλεσι Βοιωτι- 
καῖς καὶ ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ... Ἴστρος δὴ ἐν τῇ ιβ' τῆς Συναγωγῆς διὰ τὸ παρ᾽ 
Αἰολεῦσι τὸ ὁμονοητικὸν καὶ εἰρηνικὸν ὅμολον λέγεσθαι. "Ἔστι δὲ καὶ Δημήτηρ 
“Ὁμολωία ἐν Θήβαις : cf. inscription from Assos, C. 1 Gr. 3569 Καίσαρι 
Σεβαστῷ.... ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ‘Opovdov. 


184. Zeus Πάνδημος, at Athens: C. 1. A. 3. 7, mutilated inscription of 
the time of Hadrian, mentioning a Διὸς Πανδήμου ἱερόν. At Synnada 
in Phrygia: ZEYC I1ANAHMOC on coin of the Imperial period, Head, 
List, Num. p. 569. 

τό. Zeus ᾿Επικοίνιος : Hesych. s.v. Ζεὺς ἐν Σαλαμῖνι. 


Local titles from cities or districts. 
36a Zeus ᾿Αβρεττηνός : from Abrettene, a district of Mysia, Strabo, 
574- 


b Zeus”Aows: Steph. Byz. s.v."Acos, πολίχνιον Κρήτης... ὁ Ζεὺς ἐκεῖ 
τιμᾶται καὶ ᾿Ασίου Διὸς ἱερὸν ἀρχαιότατον. 
μ ρὸν ἀρχ 


¢ Zeus Βαιτοκαικεύς, from Baetocaece, a village near Apamea in Syria : 
C. Δ Gr. 4474: in letter of King Antiochus, προσενεχθέντος μοι περὶ 
τῆς ἐνεργεί[α]ς θε[οὔ ἁγίου Altos Βαιτοκαικ(έως) ἐκρί[θ]η συγχωρηθῆναι αὐτῷ 
εἰς ἅπαντα τὸν χρόνον, [ἐφ᾽ flv καὶ ἡ δύνα μις τοῦ θεοῦ κατί ἔρχεται, κώμην 
τὴν Βαιτοκαι κηνῶν |. 

ἃ Zeus Βέννιος, ἡ from Benna, a city in Thrace: C. 1. Gr. 3157} 
ὑπὲρ τῆς Αὐτοκράτορος Nepova Τραϊανοῦ Καίσαρος Σεβαστοῦ veins Att Βεννίῳ 
Μηνυφάνης . . . βωμὸν ἀνέστησαν ὑπὲρ Βεννεισοηνῶν. 

€ Zeus Δολιχῆνος : inscription of Roman period in Comm, Arch. Com. 
d. Roma, 1885, p. 135: cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
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f Zeus Ἕκαλος, at the deme Hekale near Marathon: Plut. Zhes. 14 
ἔθυον yap ‘Exadnovoy οἱ πέριξ δῆμοι συνιόντες “Exad@ Διί, 

& Zeus Ἐλευσίνιος : Hesych. 5. Ὁ. Ζεὺς "EX. παρ᾽ Ἴωσι. 

h Zeus Εὐρωμεύς : on coins of Euromus near Mylasa, Head, 2715]. 
Num. p. 525. 

i Zeus Ἰδαῖος Ἰλιέων : on coins of Ilium and Scepsis of Imperial 
period, Head, Ast. Num. pp. 473, 474. 

k Zeus Κελαινεύς at Apamea: Bull. de Corr. Heil. 1893, p. 309 ἡ βουλὴ 
καὶ ὁ δῆμος ἐτείμησαν Τιβέριον Κλαύδιον... ἱερέα διὰ βίου Διὸς Kedawews : 
cf. Head, Hist, Mum. p. 558. 

1 Zeus Κραμψηνός : on inscription from Mysia, AH. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1889, p. go. 


m Zeus Κάριος : vide 1565 and ™. 


n Zeus Κροκεάτης : Paus. 3. 21, 4 Emi θάλασσαν καὶ ἐς Τύθιον καταβαίνοντί 
ἐστι Λακεδαιμονίοις ἡ κώμη... (Kpoxeat)... θεῶν δὲ αὐτόθι mpd μὲν τῆς 
κώμης Διὸς Κροκεάτα λίθου μὲν πεποιημένον ἄγαλμα ἕστηκε. 

© Zeus Κυναιθεύς, from Cynaetha in Arcadia: Schol. Lycophr. 400: 
Paus. 5. 22, 1. 

P Zeus Κώμυρος, ? from district near Halicarnassus : Tzetz. Lycophr. 
459 Κώμυρος 6 Ζεὺς ἐν ᾿Αλικαρνασσῷ τιμᾶται: vide Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, 
Ρ. 174: 1887, p. 385. 

4 Zeus Λαρισαῖος or Λαρισεύς at Argos: Paus. 2.24, 1 τὴν δὲ ἀκρόπολιν 
Λάρισαν μὲν καλοῦσιν... ὃ 3 Em ἄκρᾳ δέ ἐστι τῇ Λαρίσῃ Διὸς ἐπίκλησιν 
Λαρισαίου ναός, οὐκ ἔχων ὄροφον. τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ξύλου πεποιημένον. Strabo, 
440 καὶ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ δέ ἐστι Λάρισα καὶ τῶν Τράλλεων διέχουσα κώμη 
τριάκοντα σταδίους... ἴσως δὲ καὶ 6 Λαρίσιος Ζεὺς ἐκεῖθεν ἐπωνόμασται. 
Steph. Byz. Λάρισαι πόλεις ¢ ... καὶ ὁ πολίτης Λαρισαῖος καὶ Λαρισεὺς 
Ζεύς. Cf. Zeus Λαράσιος αἱ Tralles: vide 1%), 


® Zeus Λαοδικεύς on coins of Imperial period of the Phrygian Lao- 
dicea, and other cities of Phrygia, Head, Ast. Num. p. 566, &c. 

8 Zeus Avéws on coins of Sardes and Cidramus of Imperial period: 
tb. PP. 523, 553: 

t Zeus Madeaios at Malea: Steph. Byz. s.v. Μαλέα. 

ἃ Zeus Μέγιστος of Iasos: C. 7. Gr. 2671: cf. Zeus *Apewos on coins 
of Tasos, Head, Avst. Num. p. 528: inscription on altar in Oxford, 
Διὸς Λαβραύνδονυ καὶ Διὸς μεγίστου, from Aphrodisias in Caria, C. 7. Gr. 
2750. 


Vv Zeus Μεσσαπεεύς : Steph. Byz. Μεσσαπέαι" χωρίον Λακωνικῆς" τὸ ἐθνικὸν 
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Μεσσαπεεύς" οὕτω γὰρ ὁ Ζεὺς ἐκεῖ τιμᾶται. Θεόπομπος πεντηκοστῷ ἑβδόμῳ. 
cf. Paus. 3. 20, 3. 


w Zeus Νέμειος ; Paus. 2. 15, 2 ἐν δὲ αὐτῇ (τῇ Νεμέᾳ) Νεμείου re Διὸς 
ναός ἐστι θέας ἄξιος... θύουσι δὲ ᾿Αργεῖοι τῷ Aci καὶ ἐν τῇ Νεμέᾳ καὶ Nepeiov 
Διὸς ἱερέα αἱροῦνται, καὶ δὴ καὶ δρόμου προτιθέασιν ἀγῶνα ἀνδράσιν ὡπλισμένοις 
Νεμείων πανηγύρει τῶν χειμερινῶν. 74. 2. 20, 3 in Argos: Νεμείου Διός 
ἐστιν ἱερόν, ἄγαλμα ὀρθὸν χαλκοῦν, τέχνη Λυσίππου. Ld. 4.27, 6 ᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ 
τῇ τε Ἥρᾳ τῇ ᾿Αργείᾳ καὶ Νεμείῳ Adi ἔθυον (at the restoration of Messene) : 
cf. C. Δ Gr. ττ23. In Locris: Thuc. 3. 96 ἱερὸν τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Νεμείου. 
In Caria: inscr. Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 261 ἱερέως Διὸς 


Νεμείου. 


x Zeus ’Ocoyds Λαβραυνδηνός at Mylasa in Caria: Strabo, 659 ἔχουσι 
δ᾽ οἱ Μυλασεῖς ἱερὰ δύο τοῦ Διός, τοῦ Te "Ocwyaa καλουμένου καὶ Λαβρευνδηνοῦ, 
τὸ μὲν ἐν τῇ πόλει, τὰ δὲ Λάβραυνδα κώμη ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ ope... ἐνταῦθα νεώς 
ἐστιν ἀρχαῖος καὶ ξόανον Διὸς Στρατίου. τιμᾶται ὑπὸ τῶν κύκλῳ καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν 
Μυλασέων, ὁδός τε ἔστρωται σχεδόν τι καὶ ἑξήκοντα σταδίων μέχρι τῆς πόλεως 
ἱερὰ καλουμένη, δ᾽ js πομποστολεῖται τὰ ἱερά... ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἴδια τῆς 
πόλεως, τρίτον δέ ἐστιν ἱερὸν τοῦ Καρίου Διός, κοινὸν ἁπάντων Καρῶν, οὗ 
μέτεστι καὶ Λυδοῖς καὶ Μυσοῖς ὡς ἀδελφοῖς. C. 7. Gr. 2691 Ε, inscription 
in the time οἵ Mausolus, mentioning the ἱερὸν τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Λαμβραύνδου 
at Mylasa. C. 1 Gr. 2693, inscription from Mylasa first century 
B.C.? Διὸς Ὀσογῶ: cf. 2700. Zeus Λαβραύνδης : inscription from 
Olymos in Caria, Mit. d. d. Inst. Ath, 1889, p. 315. Zeus Δαβρανδεύς, 
Thiasos and temple in the Peiraeus: inscription beginning of third 
century B.c. Lev. Arch. 1864, p. 399. C. L.A. ii. 613. 


y Zeus Πελτηνός : from Peltae in Phrygia, on coins of first century 
B.c., Head, Hist. Num. p. 567: cf. C. 7. Gr. 3568 f, ? third century Β. 6.» 


ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Πελτηνοῦ. 


z Zeus Χρυσάωρ or Χρυσαορεύς : Strabo, 660 Στρατονίκεια δ' ἐστὶ κατοι- 
kia Μακεδόνων... ἐγγὺς δὲ τῆς πόλεως τὸ τοῦ Χρυσαορέως Διὸς κοινὸν ἁπάντων 
Καρῶν, εἰς ὃ συνίασι θύσοντες καὶ βουλευσόμενοι περὶ τῶν κοινῶν' καλεῖται δὲ 
τὸ σύστημα αὐτῶν Χρυσαορέων συνεστηκὸς ἐκ κωμῶν... καὶ Στρατονικεῖς δὲ 
τοῦ συστήματος μετέχουσιν, οὐκ ὄντες τοῦ Καρικοῦ γένους. C. 7. Gr. 2720, 
inscription from Stratonicea of Roman period, mentioning the ἱερεὺς 
Διὸς Χρυσαορίου. Paus. 5. 21, 10 τὰ δὲ παλαιότερα ἥ Te χώρα καὶ ἡ πόλις 
ἐκαλεῖτο Χρυσαορίς. In Jasos: Rev. d. tudes Grecques, 1893, p. 167, 
inscription mentioning a στεφανηφόρος τοῦ Xpvadopos. 


δὰ Zeus Πιτάνιος: from Pitane in Aeolis, inscription in Smyrna, 
Βιβλιοθ. καὶ Move. 1873, p. 142. 


s 
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bb Zeus Σαλαμίνιος: on Cypriot coins of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num, p. 627. 


ce Zeus Σολυμεύς: on late coins of the Pisidian Termessus, τό. p. 
594: cf. C. 1 Gr. 4366k. 


dd Zeus Tdpows = Baaltars on coins of Tarsus of Imperial period, 
Head, 26. p. 617. 


ee Zeus Ἐν Οὐηνάσοις at Venasae in Cappadocia: Strabo, 537 ἐν δὲ 
τῇ Μοριμηνῇ τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ ἐν Οὐηνάσοις Διὸς ἱεροδούλων κατοικίαν ἔχων τρισχι- 


λίων σχεδόν τι καὶ χώραν ἱερὰν εὐκάρπου. 
151 Zeus Βασιλεύς 2at Lebadea : Paus. 9. 39, 4- (ἐν τῷ ἄλσει Τροφω- 
ῃ Π -: ΄ ΄ ες ν᾿ ae = ΄ ι 
viov) Διὸς Βασιλέως ναός... θύει... 6 κατιὼν αὐτῷ τε τῷ Τροφωνίῳ..... καὶ 
Au ἐπίκλησιν Βασιλεῖ, καὶ Ἥρᾳ τε ᾿Ηνιόχῃ. 
b At Erythrae: Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107 Σωσθένης . . . ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ 


Διὸς τοῦ βασιλέως καὶ ‘Hpaxdéous Καλλινίκου, Διΐ καὶ Ηρακλεῖ. 


¢ At Paros: C. JZ. Gr. 2385 ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ βασιλέως καὶ Ἥρα- 
κλέους, third century B.c. 


ἃ Arrian, 3. 5, Alexander at Memphis, θύει τῷ Ad τῷ βασιλεῖ. Dio 
Chrys. 1, p. 9 (Dind.) Ζεὺς μόνος θεῶν πατὴρ καὶ βασιλεὺς ἐπονομάζεται καὶ 
Πολιεύς. 


188. Zeus Μειλίχιος @at Athens: Thuc. 1. 126 ἐστὶ καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις Διάσια 
& καλεῖται, Διὸς ἑορτὴ Μειλιχίου μεγίστη ἔξω τῆς πόλεως, ἐν ἣ πανδημεὶ θύουσι 
πολλοὶ οὐχ ἱερεῖα ἀλλὰ θύματα ἐπιχώρια. Schol. Lucian, Ἵκαρομεν. 24 Διάσια. 
ἑορτὴ ἣν ἐπετέλουν μετά τινος στυγνότητος, θύοντες ἐν αὐτῇ Διὶ μειλιχίῳ. 
Schol. Aristoph. Wd. 408 ἑορτὴ Μειλιχίου Διός: ἄγεται δὲ μηνὸς ᾿Ανθεστη- 
ριῶνος ἢ φθίνοντος. ᾿Απολλώνιος δὲ ὁ ᾿Αχαρνεὺς τὰ Διάσια διακρίνει ἀπὸ τῆς τοῦ 
Μειλιχίον ἑορτῆς. Xen. Anad. 7. 8, 3 ὁ δὲ εἶπεν, ᾿Ἐμπόδιος γάρ σοι ὁ Ζεὺς 
ὁ Μειλίχιός ἐστι, καὶ ἐπήρετο εἰ ἤδη θύσειεν, ὥσπερ οἴκοι, ἔφη, εἰώθειν ἐγὼ 
ὑμῖν θύεσθαι καὶ ὁλοκαυτεῖν.... τῇ δὲ ὑστεραίᾳ 6 Ξενοφῶν... ἐθύετο καὶ 
ὡλοκαύτει χοίρους τῷ πατρίῳ νόμῳ καὶ ἐκαλλιέρει. Lucian, Χαριδημ. 1 
᾿Ανδροκλέους τὰ ἐπινίκια τεθυκότος Ἑρμῆ, ὅτι δὴ βιβλίον ἀναγνοὺς ἐνίκησεν ἐν 
Διασίοις. Luc. Ἵκαρομεν. 24 ἠρώτα (ὁ Ζεὺς)... δὲ ἣν αἰτίαν ἐλλείποιεν 


© AP 
᾿Αθηναῖοι τὰ Διάσια τοσούτων ἐτῶν, C.J. A. τ. 4 LIXIOI. 70. 2. 


1518 Ἡδίστιον Ad Μιλιχίω, ‘in parte inferiore lapidis imago ser- 
pentis sculpta fuit” Cf 2. 1579-1583. 706. 1585 Ἡλίῳ καὶ At 
Μειλιχίῳ Mappia. Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49 Κρι]τοβόλη Ait Μειλιχίῳ. 
Paus. I. 37, 4 Διαβᾶσι δὲ τὸν Κηφισὸν βωμός ἐστιν ἀρχαῖος Μειλιχίον 
Διός" ἐπὶ τούτῳ Θησεὺς ὑπὸ τῶν ἀπογόνων τῶν Φυτάλου καθαρσίων ἔτυχε λῃστὰς 


καὶ ἄλλους ἀποκτείνας καὶ Σίνιν τὰ πρὸς Πιτθέως συγγενῆ. Plutarch, De 
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Cohib. Ira 9. p. 458 Διὸ καὶ τῶν θεῶν τὸν βασιλέα μειλίχιον, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ 
μαιμάκτην, οἶμαι, καλοῦσι : cf. Hesych. s.v. Μαιμάκτης" Μειλίχιος καὶ Καθάρ- 
ows. Suidas, 1.1, p. 1404 Διὸς κῴδιον" οὗ τὸ ἱερεῖον Διὶ τέθυται' θύουσι δὲ 
τῷ Μειλιχίῳ καὶ τῷ Κτησίῳ (? Ἱκεσίῳ), χρῶνται δ᾽ αὐτοῖς of τε Σκιρροφορίων 
τὴν πομπὴν στέλλοντες, καὶ ὁ Δᾳδοῦχος ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι καὶ ἄλλοι τινὲς πρὸς τοὺς 
καθαρμούς, ὑποστορνύντες αὐτὰ τοῖς ποσὶ τῶν ἐναγῶν. Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Δῖον ἐκάλουν κῴδιον ἱερείου τυθέντος Aut Μειλιχίῳ ἐν τοῖς καθαρμοῖς φθίνοντος 
Μαιμακτηριῶνος ὅτε ἤγετο τὰ πομπαῖα καὶ καθαρμῶν ἐκβολαὶ ἐς τοὺς τριόδους, 
ἐγένοντο. C.L. A. 3. Ἰ Μαιμακτηριῶνος Διὶ Τεωργῷ « πόπανον. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Aut Μειλιχίῳ καὶ ᾿Ενοδίᾳ καὶ πόλει. Harpocrat. 
5. Ὁ. Μαιμακτηριών. ὁ εἰ μὴν παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις... ὠνόμασται ἀπὸ Διὸς μαιμάκτου, 
μαιμάκτης δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ ἐνθουσιώδης καὶ ταρακτικός. 

Θεοὶ Μειλίχιοι at Myonia in Locris: Paus. 10. 38, 8 ἄλσος καὶ βωμὸς 
θεῶν Μειλιχίων ἐστί νυκτεριναὶ δὲ αἱ θυσίαι θεοῖς τοῖς Μειλιχίοις εἰσί, καὶ 
ἀναλῶσαι τὰ κρέα αὐτόθι πρὶν ἢ ἥλιον ἐπισχεῖν νομίζουσι. 

b In Sicyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 ἔστι Ζεὺς Μειλίχιος καὶ ἴΑρτεμις ὀνομαζομένη 
Πατρῴα, σὺν τέχνῃ πεποιημένα οὐδεμιᾷ' πυραμίδι δὲ ὁ Μειλίχιος, ἡ δὲ κίονί 
ἐστιν εἰκασμένη. 

5 At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, I ἄγαλμά ἐστι καθήμενον Διὸς Μειλιχίου, λίθου 
λευκοῦ, Πολυκλείτου δὲ ἔργον... ὕστερον δὲ ἄλλα τε ἐπηγάγοντο καθάρσια ὡς 
ἐπὶ αἵματι ἐμφυλίῳ καὶ ἄγαλμα ἀνέθηκαν Μειλιχίου Διός. 

d At Orchomenos: C. Z. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 ἁ πόλις Act Μειλιχίυ (third century B.c.). 

e At Chalcis: C. Δ. Gr. 2150, doubtful inscr. 


f At Andros: Jit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Διὸς Μελιχίου. 


& In Chios: inser. Διὸς Μιλιχίου ΖΜ, d. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, p. 223. 


h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C.Z Gr. 5894, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning τὸ Μειλιχιεῖον. 


1898 Zeus Τιμωρός in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Profrept. P. 33 οὐχὶ μέντοι 
Ζεὺς φαλακρὸς ev” Apyet τιμωρὸς δὲ ἄλλος ἐν Κύπρῳ τετίμησθον ; 

M0a Pollux I. 24 θεοὶ λύσιοι καθάρσιοι ἁγνῖται φύξιοι. . . παλαμναῖοι 
προστροπαῖοι. 

Ὁ Pherecydes: Miill. Prag. Hist, 114 a ὁ Ζεὺς δὲ “κέσιος καὶ ᾿Αλάστορος 
καλεῖται : Cf. 103 Δύσσα δὲ ἐνέπεσε τῷ Ἰξίονι διὰ τοῦτο (the murder of his 
father-in-law) καὶ οὐδεὶς αὐτὸν ἤθελεν ἁγνίσαι οὔτε θεῶν οὔτε ἀνθρώπων' 
Πρῶτος γὰρ ἐμφύλιον ἄνδρα ἀπέκτεινεν. ᾿Ἐλεήσας δὲ αὐτὸν ὁ Ζεὺς ἁγνίζει. 

e Aesch. Eum. 441 σεμνὸς προσίκτωρ ἐν τρόποις ᾿Ιξίονος: Lb, 710 
πρωτοκτόνοισι προστροπαῖς ᾽Ἰξίονος. 
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4 Apollod. 2. 1, 5 καὶ αὐτὰς (ras Δαναοῦ θυγατέρας) ἐκάθῃραν ᾽Αθηνᾶ τε καὶ 
Ἑρμῆς Διὸς κελεύσαντος. 


“41 Zeus Φύξιος ἃ at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 πρὸ δὲ αὐτοῦ πεποίηται Διὸς 
Φυξίου βωμός, καὶ πλησίον Ὑπερμνήστρας μνῆμα ᾿Αμφιαράου μητρός, τὸ δὲ 
ἕτερον Ὑπερμνήστρας τῆς Δαναοῦ, Ld. 3.17, 9 (τὴν παῖδα τῷ ἀκινάκῃ παίει)... 
τοῦτο τὸ ἄγος οὐκ ἐξεγένετο ἀποφυγεῖν Παυσανίᾳ, καθάρσια παντοῖα καὶ ἱκεσίας 
δεξαμένῳ Διὸς Φυξίου (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 


b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 Φύξιον δὲ τὸν Δία of Θεσσαλοὶ 
ἔλεγον, ἤτοι ὅτι ἐπὶ τοῦ Δευκαλίωνος κατακλυσμοῦ κατέφυγον cis αὐτὸν ἢ διὰ τὸ 
τὸν Φρίξον καταφυγεῖν εἰς αὐτόν. Lb. 4. 699 Φύξιος μὲν Ζεὺς 6 βοηθῶν τοῖς 
φυγάσι. 

ὁ On Parnassus: Apollod. 1. 7, 5 Δευκαλίων δὲ... τῷ Παρνασσῷ προσ- 
ίσχει, κἀκεῖ τῶν ὄμβρων παῦλαν λαβόντων, ἐκβὰς θύει Ati Φυξίῳ : zd. τ. 9, 6 ὁ δὲ 


(Φρίξος) τὸν χρυσόμαλλον κριὸν Aut θύει Φυξίῳ, Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1150. 


128. Zeus Καθάρσιος at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 Καθαρσίου Διὸς καὶ 
Νίκης (βωμός), καὶ αὖθις Διὸς ἐπωνυμίαν Χθονίου. 


b Herod. 1. 44 ὁ δὲ Κροῖσος, τῷ θανάτῳ τοῦ παιδὸς συντεταραγμένος, μᾶλλόν 
τι ἐδεινολογέετο, ὅτι μιν ἀπέκτεινε τὸν αὐτὸς φόνου ἐκάθηρε' περιημεκτέων δὲ τῇ 
συμφορῇ δεινῶς, ἐκάλεε μὲν Δία Καθάρσιον. 

¢ Apoll. ἈΠοά. 4. 698: 

“ \ > ha cy 4 ε ,ὔ 
τῷ καὶ ὀπιζομένη Ζηνὸς θέμιν “Ἱκεσίοιο, 
a # J ἅν , > 2 ΄ ἃ « 
ὃς μέγα μὲν κοτέει, μέγα δ᾽ ἀνδροφόνοισιν ἀρήγει, 
» , a ἢ 
ῥέζε θυηπολίην, οἵῃ τ᾽ ἀπολυμαίνονται 
Aneis ike a> ope » 
νηληεῖς ἱκέται, ὅτ᾽ ἐφέστιοι ἀντιόωσιν 
a ν > ΄ , > I 
πρῶτα μὲν ἀτρέπτοιο λυτήριον ἦγε φόνοιο 
rewape θύπερθ. bs τέ; ἧς ἔ ὶ 
evn καθύπερθε συὸς τέκος, ἧς ἔτι μαζοὶ 
; no , 
πλήμυρον λοχίης ἐκ νηδύος... 
καθάρσιον ἀγκαλέουσα 


Ζῆνα παλαμναίων τιμήορον ἱκεσιάων. 

ἃ Pollux, 8. 142 τρεῖς θεοὺς ὀμνύναι κελεύει Σόλων, ἱκέσιον καθάρσιον 
ἐξακεστῆρα. 

88. Zeus Ἱκέσιος: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 9 Λακεδαιμόνιοι... δαίμονα 
τιμῶσιν ᾿Ἐπιδώτην, τὸ ἐπὶ Παυσανίᾳ τοῦ Ἱκεσίου μήνιμα ἀποτρέπειν τὸν Ἔπι- 
δώτην λέγοντες τοῦτον, Roehl, 7. G. A. 49a: inscription at Sparta 
ATIAIBOCIA = διὶ ἱκέτα. 

b Od. 13. 213: 

Ζεύς σφεας τίσαιτο ἱκετήσιος, ὅς τε καὶ ἄλλους 


ἀνθρώπους ἐφορᾷ καὶ τίνυται, ὅς τις ἁμάρτῃ. 
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μένει τοι Ζηνὸς ἱκτίου κότος 
δυσπαράθελκτος παθόντος οἴκτοις. 
Lb. 413: μήτ᾽ ἐν θεῶν ἔδραισιν ὧδ᾽ ἱδρυμένας 
ἐκδόντες ὑμᾶς τὸν πανώλεθρον θεὸν 
βαρὺν σύνοικον θησόμεσθ' ἀλάστορα, 
ὃς οὐδ᾽ ἐν ‘Aidov τὸν θανόντ᾽ ἐλευθεροῖ. 
1b. 479: ἀνάγκη Ζηνὸς αἰδεῖσθαι κότον 
ἱκτῆρος" ὕψιστος γὰρ ἐν βροτοῖς φόβος. 
44 Zeus ᾿Αποτρόπαιος with Athene ἀποτροπαία αἱ Erythrae: inscription 
of third century B.c. at Smyrna Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115. Epidaurus: 
Cavvadias Lpcdaure 119. 


45 Zeus Παιάν, Hesych. s. Ὁ. Ζεύς" τιμᾶται ἐν “Ῥόδῳ. 


M6 Zeus ᾿Επικούριος : on coins of Alabanda, Imperial period: Head, 
Fist. Num. p. 519. 


MT Zeus Ὅρκιος 8 at Olympia: Paus. 5. 24, 9 ὃ δὲ ἐν τῷ βουλευτηρίῳ 

: ee Be et 2 a) δος ἢ , 
πάντων ὁπόσα ἀγάλματα Διὸς μάλιστα ἐς ἔκπληξιν ἀδίκων ἀνδρῶν πεποίηται, 
ἐπίκλησις μὲν “Ορκιός ἐστιν αὐτῷ, ἔχει δὲ ἐν ἑκατέρᾳ κεραυνὸν χειρί. 

b At Tyana: Aristot. p. 845 λέγεται περὶ τὰ Τύανα ὕδωρ εἶναι Ορκίου Διός, 

¢ Soph. Oed. Col. 1767 χὠ πάντ' ἀΐων Διὸς ὅρκος. 


M48 70, 1382 Δίκη σύνεδρος Ζηνὸς ἀρχαίοις νόμοις. Aesch. Choeph. 950 
Δίκη Διὸς κόρα. Arist. De Afundo sub fin. τῷ δὲ (Ζηνὶ) ἀεὶ συνέπεται 
δίκη. Soph. Frag. 767 χρυσῇ μακέλλῃ Ζηνὸς ἐξαναστρέφῃ (δίκη). 
Archilochus, rag. 88 Bergk ὦ Ζεῦ, πάτερ Ζεῦ, σὸν μὲν οὐρανοῦ κράτος, 
σὺ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἐπ᾽ “ἀνθρώπων ὁρᾷς, λεωργὰ καὶ θεμιστά, σοὶ δὲ θηρίων ὕβρις 
τε καὶ δίκη μέλει. Plut. ad princ. cnerud, p. 781 6 Ζεὺς οὐκ ἔχει τὴν Δίκην 
πάρεδρον ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς Δίκη καὶ Θέμις ἐστί. Soph. Oed. Col. 1268: 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι γὰρ καὶ Ζηνὶ σύνθακος θρόνων 
Αἰδὼς én’ ἔργοις πᾶσι, καὶ πρὸς σοί, πάτερ, 
παρασταθήτω. 
Aesch. Suppl. 191: 
λευκοστεφεῖς 
ἱκτηρίας, ἀγάλματ᾽ αἰδοίου Διός, 
σεμνῶς ἔχουσαι διὰ χερῶν εὐωνύμων. 

usa Zeus Rémos: Plut. De Lxil. 13 (p. 605) καὶ Ξενίου Διὸς τιμαὶ πολλαὶ 

καὶ μεγάλαι. Od. 14. 283: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ κεῖνος ἔρυκε, Διὸς δ᾽ ὠπίζετο μῆνιν 


a a 
fewiov, ὅς te μάλιστα νεμεσσᾶται κακὰ ἔργα. 
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b At Athens: C. 7 A. 2. 475 Διόγνητος ταμίας ναυκλήρων καὶ ἐμπόρων 
τῶν φερόντων τὴν σύνοδον τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Ξενίου (first century Bc.) 6.1.4. 
3.109 inscription of late period on altar found on Acropolis: τόνδε 


Δύκος kai... κατ᾽ ὄνιρον τῷ ξείνων ἐφύρῳ βωμὸν ἔθεντο Ad. 
bb At Epidaurus: Cavvadias Epzdaure 99 Πυροφορήσας Διὸς Ξενίου, 


e At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 ἔστι καὶ Ζεὺς Ξένιος καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶ Ξενία. Cf. 
Philostr. Vit. A poll. 4. 31 περιστάντες δὲ αὐτὸν (᾿Απολλώνιον) οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 


, \ i » 5 - 
ξένον Te Tapa τῷ Att ἐποιοῦντο. 


ἃ In Rhodes: Διὸς ξενιασταί, Foucart, Assoc. Relig. pp. 108, 230, 
No. 48. Roman period. 


8 In Cyprus: Ov. Aft. το. 224 Ante fores horum stabat Iovis 
hospitis ara. 
f Plut. Arat. 54 Δίκας ye μὴν ὁ Φίλιππος οὐ μεμπτὰς Aut ξενίῳ καὶ φιλίῳ 
τῆς ἀνοσιουργίας ταύτης τίνων διετέλεσε. 
8. Plato, Laws, p. 729 Ἑ ἔρημος γὰρ dv ὁ ξένος ἑταίρων τε καὶ συγγενῶν 
ἐλεεινότερος ἀνθρώποις καὶ θεοῖς. ὁ δυνάμενος οὖν τιμωρεῖν μᾶλλον βοηθεῖ 
προθυμότερον᾽ δύναται δὲ διαφερόντως ὁ ξένιος ἑκάστων δαίμων καὶ θεὸς τῷ 


, , - 
ξενίῳ συνεπόμενοι Ari. 


h Charondas προοίμια νόμων: Stobaeus, 44. 6. 40 (νο]. 2, p. 181 Meineke) 
ξένον... εὐφήμως καὶ οἰκείως προσδέχεσθαι καὶ ἀποστέλλειν, μεμνημένους Διὸς 
ξενίου ὡς παρὰ πᾶσιν ἱδρυμένου κοινοῦ θεοῦ καὶ ὄντος ἐπισκόπου φιλοξενίας τε 


x , 
καὶ κακοξενίας. 
uO Zeus Μετοίκιος : Bekk. Amecd. 1. 51 ὁ ὑπὸ τῶν μετοίκων τιμώμενος. 


81a Zeus Φίλιος at Athens: C. L.A. 2. 1330 Ἐρανισταὶ Aui Φιλίῳ ἀνέθεσαν 
ἐφ᾽ Ἡγησίου ἄρχοντος (B.C. 324-3), On a seat in the theatre at Athens: 
C. 1 A. 3. 285 ἱερέως Διὸς Φιλίου : private dedications at Athens C. 1 A. 
2. 1330, 1572, 1572 (of fourth century B.c.). 


b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 4 τοῦ περιβόλου δέ ἐστιν ἐντὸς Φιλίου 
Διὸς ναός, Πολυκλείτου μὲν τοῦ ᾿Αργείου τὸ ἄγαλμα, Διονύσῳ δὲ ἐμφερές" κόθορνοί 
τε γὰρ ὑποδήματά ἐστιν αὐτῷ, καὶ ἔχει τῇ χειρὶ ἔκπωμα, τῇ δὲ ἑτέρᾳ θύρσον, 
κάθηται δὲ ἀετὸς ἐπὶ τῷ θύρσῳ. 

¢ Αἱ Epidaurus: 221. Arch. 1883, p. 31 Aut Φιλίῳ Πύροιος κατ᾽ ὄναρ 
(late period). 

d On coins of Pergamum of Imperial period: Head, Hest. Num. 
Ῥ. 464. if 

© Pherecrates, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 2. p. 293 νὴ τὸν Φίλιον : cf. 
Menander, 7d. 4. 85. Diodorus, 26. 3. 343 τὸ yap παρασιτεῖν εὗρεν ὁ Ζεὺς 
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ὁ Φίλιος ὁ τῶν θεῶν μέγιστος ὁμολυγουμένως. Dio Chrys. Or. 12 (Dind. τ, 
P- 237) Φίλιος δὲ καὶ 'Ἑταιρεῖος (Ζεὺς ἐπονομάζεται) ὅτι πάντας ἀνθρώπους 
συνάγει καὶ βούλεται φίλους εἶναι ἀλλήλοις, 


182 Zeus Ἑταιρεῖος : ἃ Hesych. ς. ἡ. ἱΕταιρεῖος" ὁ Ζεὺς ἐν Κρήτῃ : Athenae. 
p. 572 Ὁ from Hegesandros τὴν τῶν ἑταιριδείων ἑορτὴν συντελοῦσι Μάγνητες" 
ἱστοροῦσι δὲ πρῶτον ᾿Ιάσονα τὸν Αἴσονος συναγαγόντα τοὺς ᾿Αργοναύτας ἑταιρείῳ 
Adi θῦσαι καὶ τὴν ἑορτὴν ἑταιρίδεια προσαγορεῦσαι' θύουσι δὲ καὶ οἱ Μακεδόνων 
βασιλεῖς τὰ ἑταιρίδεια. 

b Herod. 1. 40: Diphilos, Mein. Prag. Com. Poet. 4. p. 384 Ἔγχεον 
μεστήν, τὸ θνητὸν περικάλυπτε τῷ θεῷ᾽ πῖθι' ταῦτα γὰρ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν Διὸς ἑταιρείου, 
πάτερ. 

168. Zeus Μοιραγέτης ® at Olympia: Paus.5.15, 5 Ἰόντι δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν ἄφεσιν 
τῶν ἵππων ἔστι βωμός, ἐπίγραμμα δὲ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ Μοιραγέτᾳ' δῆλα οὖν ἐστὶν ἐπί- 
κλησιν εἶναι Διός, ὃς τὰ ἀνθρώπων οἶδεν. 

b Near Akakesion in Arcadia: Paus. 8, 37,1 ἐν τῷ τοίχῳ λίθου λευκοῦ 
τύποι πεποιημένοι, καὶ τῷ μέν εἰσιν ἐπειργασμέναι Μοῖραι καὶ Ζεὺς ἐπίκλησιν 
Μοιραγέτης. 

ο At Delphi: Paus. 10. 24. 4 ἐν δὲ τῷ ναῷ... ἕστηκε. . . ἀγάλματα 
Μοιρῶν δύο’ ἀντὶ δὲ αὐτῶν τῆς τρίτης Ζεύς τε Μοιραγέτης καὶ ᾿Απόλλων σφίσι 
παρέστηκε Μοιραγέτης. 

d At Athens: C.J. 4. 1. 93 Ati Μοιραγέτῃ (fragmentary inscription of 
fifth century B.c.). 


164 Zeus ᾿Εναίσιμος : Hesych. 5. v. Ἐν Κορωνείᾳ. 

159 «Ωρόλυτος : epithet of Zeus and Hera at Camirus: Foucart in Rev. 
Arch, 1864, p. 31 ἱερεὺς Διὸς καὶ Ἥρας ‘Qpodtrav ἐν Ποντωρείᾳ, inscription 
of Roman period. 

6a Titles of doubtful meaning: Zeus ᾿Ασβαμαῖος : Strabo, 537 ἱερω- 
σύνη Διὸς ᾿Ασβαμαίου (in Cappadocia). 

b Zeus Biddras: C. 1. A. 2. 549, inscription belonging to Cretan 
city of Lyctus (? second century, B.c.) ὀμνύω... Τῆνα Βιδάταν. 

ὁ Zeus Βύζιος : on coins of Phrygian Hierapolis, Head, Hist. Num. 
Ρ. 565. 

d Zeus Γελχανός or Fedxavds in Crete: Hesych. s.v. Ζεὺς παρὰ Κρισίῳ 


(? παρ᾽ ᾿Ακρισίῳ or παρὰ Κρησί), on coins of Phaestos, Ov. Kunst- 
Mythol. 1. p. 197, Minztaf. 3. 3. 


e Zeus ᾿Ελινυόμενος : Hesych. 5.0. Ζεὺς ἐν Κυρήνῃ (ὃ referring to the 
festival holidays), 
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f Zeus Ἐπιρνύτιος : Hesych. s.v. Ζεὺς ἐν Κρήτῃ. 


& Zeus Ἐριδήμιος : Hesych. s.v. Ζεὺς ἐν Ῥόδῳ" (?) referring to Zeus of 
the popular assembly ; cf. Πάνδημος. 


b Zeus Aapdowos: on coins of Tralles, perhaps from a place called 
Larasa in the vicinity, Head, Hist. Num. p. 555. ἱερεὺς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ 
Λαρασίου, inscription from Tralles, Af. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1886, p. 204. 


i Zeus Μασφαλατηνός in Lydia: C. L. Gr. 3438, 3439- 


k Zeus Μοννίτιος in Crete: Cauer, Delect.2 117 Ὅρκος ἹἹεραπυτνίων" 
’Oprtw ... Ζῆνα Μοννίτιον καὶ Ἥραν. At Olymos in Caria, inscription 
in Mit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 315. 


1 Zeus Ὁρκαμανείτης : Inscr. Βιβλιοθ. καὶ Move. Σμύρνης 1873, Pp. 71, 
23 ᾿Επίκτητος Aut ὁρκαμανείτῃ εὐχήν. 

m Zeus Ποτῆος : on coins of Dionysopolis in Phrygia of Imperial 
period, Head, Ast. Mum. p. 562. 


n Zeus Στοιχεύς at Sicyon: Bekk. Amecd. 2. 790 Σικυώνιοι κατὰ 


" 
φυλὰς ἑαυτοὺς τάξαντες καὶ ἀριθμήσαντες Διὸς Στοιχέως ἱερὸν ἱδρύσαντο. 


© Zeus Συλλάνιος at Sparta: Plut. Lycurg. 6 μάντειαν ἐκ Δελφῶν 
κομίσαι (Λυκοῦργον). .. ἣν ῥήτραν καλοῦσιν" "Ἔχει δὲ οὕτως" Διὸς Συλλανίου 
καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Συλλανίας ἱερὸν ἱδρυσάμενον φυλὰς φυλάξαντα καὶ ὠβὰς ὠβάξ- 


αντα. . . « 


P Zeus Συργάστης : on coins of Tium on the Euxine of Imperial 
period, Head, Ast. Num. p. 444. 


a Zeus Ταλλαῖος at Olus in Crete: Cauer, Delect?, 120 (inscription 
about arbitration between Latus Olus and Cnossus) θέμεν ordday .. . 
ἐν δὲ ᾽Ολόντι ἐν τῷ ἱαρῷ τῶ Ζηνὸς τῶ Ταλλαίου : cf. 121 ᾿Ομνύω τὰν Ἕστίαν 

. καὶ τὸν Δῆνα τὸν ᾿Αγοραῖον καὶ τὸν Δῆνα τὸν Ταλλαῖον. Cf. Ταλετίτης at 


Sparta, Wide, Lakonische Kulle, p. 4. 
1ὅτ ἃ Worship of the twelve gods at Athens: Thuc. 6. 54 Πεισίστρατος 


ὁ Ἱππίου τοῦ τυραννεύσαντος υἱὸς... ὃς τῶν δώδεκα θεῶν βωμὸν τὸν ἐν τῇ 
ἀγορᾷ ἄρχων ἀνέθηκε. Xen. Aipparch. 3, 2 καὶ ἐν τοῖς Διονυσίοις δὲ οἱ 
χοροὶ προσεπιχαρίζονται ἄλλοις τε θεοῖς καὶ τοῖς δώδεκα xopevovres. Herod, 
6. τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων ἱρὰ ποιεύντων τοῖσι δώδεκα θεοῖσι, ἱκέται ἑζόμενοι ἐπὶ τὸν 
βωμόν, ἐδίδοσαν σφέας αὐτούς (οἱ Πλαταιέες). Paus. 1. 3, 3 Στοὰ δὲ ὄπισθεν 
φκοδόμηται γραφὰς ἔχουσα θεοὺς τοὺς δώδεκα καλουμένους. Val. Max. 8. 15 
cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingeret (Euphranor). C. 1. A. 2. 51" 
εὔξασθαι τὸν κήρυκα... τῷ Act τῷ ᾿ολυμπίῳ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Πολιάδι καὶ τῇ 
Δήμητρι καὶ τῇ Κόρῃ καὶ τοῖς δώδεκα θεοῖς (just before the battle of Man- 
tinea). Jb. 3. 284 ἱερέως δώδεκα θεῶν on a seat in the theatre. Archaic 
VOL, I. N 
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inscription from Salamis, C. J. A. 1. 420 τοῖς δώδεκα θεοῖς. Cf. C. 7. 
Gr. 452 Σαλαμίνιοι τεῖχος (?) τοῖς δώδεκα θεοῖς Σόλωνος. 


b In Megara, in the temple of Artemis Soteira: Paus. 1. 40, 3 τῶν 
δώδεκα ὀνομαζομένων θεῶν ἐστὶν ἀγάλματα, ἔργα εἶναι λεγόμενα Πραξιτέλους. 


© At Delos, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 28. 
ἃ At Thelpusa in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 25, 3 θεῶν ἱερὸν τῶν δώδεκα. 


ca yo 


e At Olympia: Pind. Οἱ, 2. 50 ὁ δ᾽ ap’ ἐν Miog.. . Διὸς ἄλκιμος vids 
σταθμᾶτο ζάθεον ἄλσος πατρὶ μεγίστῳ . . . τιμάσαις πόρον ᾿Αλφεοῦ μετὰ 


δώδεκ᾽ ἀνάκτων θεῶν. Cf. Ol. 5. 5. 


f In Aeolis near Myrina: Strabo, 622 ᾿Αχαιῶν λιμήν, ὅπου οἱ βωμοὶ 
τῶν δώδεκα θεῶν : on Cape Lecton, Strabo, 605 βωμὸς τῶν δώδεκα θεῶν 
δείκνυται, καλοῦσι δ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος ἵδρυμα. 


& Near Ephesus: C. J. Gr. 3037 ἱερεὺς δώδεκα θεῶν (late period). 
h In Xanthos: C. 1. Gr. 4269, (Ὁ) early fourth century B.c., οὐδείς 


mo Λυκίων στήλην τοιάνδ᾽ ἀνέθηκεν δώδεκα θεοῖς ἀγορᾶς ἐν καθαρῷ τεμένει. 
i On the Bosporus: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 534 ἐκ δὲ τόθεν μακάρεσσι δυώ- 


dexa δωμήσαντες βωμὸν Gros ῥηγμῖνι πέρην καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἱερὰ θέντες : Hellanicus, 
Frag. 15 δώδεκα θεῶν βωμὸν ἱδρύσατο (Δευκαλίων). 


k In Crete, at Hierapytna: zit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 275 ᾿Απόλ- 


λωνι Δεκαταφόρῳ kai τοῖς δώδεκα θεοῖς καὶ ᾿Αθαναίᾳ Πολιάδι. 


1 At Leontini: Polyaen. 5. 5, 2 ἐὰν κρατήσωμεν τῆς πόλεως ἀσφαλῶς 
θύσειν τοῖς δώδεκα θεοῖς. 


᾿ i > 

8 Lucian, ‘Ikapopev. C. 24 ἦν γάρ ποτε χρόνος, ὅτε καὶ μάντις ἐδόκουν 
αὐτοῖς καὶ ἰατρὸς καὶ πάντα ὅλως ἦν ἐγὼ (Ζεύς)... ἐξ οὗ δὲ ἐν Δελφοῖς μὲν 
᾿Απόλλων τὸ μαντεῖον κατεστήσατο, ἐν Περγάμῳ δὲ τὸ ἰατρεῖον ὁ ᾿Ασκληπιός, 
καὶ τὸ Βενδίδειον ἐγένετο ἐν Θράκῃ, καὶ τὸ ᾿Ανουβίδειον ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ καὶ τὸ 
᾿Αρτεμίσιον ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ, ἐπὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἅπαντες θέουσι... ἐμὲ δὲ ὥσπερ παρη- 

# . - Ἂν ε ‘ , cc QA , > 
βηκότα ἱκανῶς τετιμηκέναι νομίζουσι, ἂν διὰ πέντε ὅλων ἐτῶν θύωσιν ἐν 


᾽οΟλυμπίᾳ. 


CHAPTER Vit 


HERA. 


THE cult of Hera is less manifold and less spiritual than 
many other Greek cults, but possesses great historic interest. 
It can be traced in most parts of ancient Greece, and had the 
strongest hold upon the sites of the oldest civilization, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta; we can find no trace of its impor- 
tation from without. no route along which it travelled into 
Greece; for in the islands, with the exception of Euboea 
and Samos where the legend connected the worship with 
Argos, it is nowhere prominent, nor does it appear to have had 
such vogue in Thessaly and along the northern shores as it had 
in Boeotia, Euboea, Attica. Sicyon, Corinth. and the Pelopon- 
nese®—*5. We may regard the cult then asa primeval heritage 
of the Greek peoples, or at least of the Achaean and [onic 
tribes ; for its early and deep influence over these is attested 
by the antiquity and peculiar sanctity of the Argive and 
Samian worship. Whether it was alien to the Dorians in their 
primitive home, wherever that was, is impossible to decide: 
in the Peloponnese no doubt they found and adopted it, 
but they may have brought it with them to Cos and Crete, 
where we find traces of it. The Hera TeA\uia of Rhodes, 
like the Spartan and Argive Hera, was probably pre-Dorian. 
And while her worship shows scarcely any hint of foreign 
or Oriental influence, it is also comparatively pure of savage 
rites and ideas—containing, for instance, certain allusions 
to primitive customs of marriage, but no native tradition of 
human sacrifice*. 

* Among the divinities to whom Hera, but the Egyptian goddess wiom 
human sacrifice was or had been offered, he chooses to call Hera; De féstin. 
Porphyry nowhere mentions the Greek 2. 55. 

nN 2 
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In the earliest period to which by record or monument 
we can get back Hera was worshipped as the wife of Zeus, 
and the goddess who protected the institution of marriage 
among men*. No doubt in her favourite sites her religion 
was so predominant that it cast other cults, even that 
of Zeus, into the shade; but in the myth and most ancient 
ritual of Plataea, Samos, and Argos, we can discover the 
recognition of the husband-god by her side. The antiquity 
of the ἱερὸς γάμος in many parts of Greece 17 would by itself 
be sufficient proof of the very primitive conjunction of the 
two divinities; and there is no reason to say that the fairly 
frequent union of their cults of which we have record belongs 
in all cases to a later period. On Mount Arachnaion altars 
were erected to Zeus and Hera*, at which men prayed for rain; 
and sacrifice was offered in Argos to Zeus Nemeios and Hera 
the Argive together®. At Lebadea! Pausanias found the joint 
worship of ‘King-Zeus’ and Hera the ‘holder of the reins,’ 
a curious title that will be referred to later. In Crete the 
name of Hera is coupled with that of Zeus ‘the Cretan-born”’ 
in the formula of the public oath, at Cyprus she was wor- 
shipped with Zeus Polieus and Aphrodite 8, and in Caria she 
is united in the inscriptions with Zeus Panamaros and Zeus 
Βουλαῖος ὃ. 

The worship of Hera, as it is presented to us in Homer 
and in the cults, has become divested of the physical meaning 
or symbolism, whatever that was, that may have formed the 
original groundwork of it. We have seen how various were the 
physical functions of Zeus, and we may in some sense call him 
a god of the sky; but we cannot award to Hera any par- 
ticular province of nature. Of course many departments have 
been claimed for her: for Dr. Schliemann and Herr Roscher 
she is obviously the moon—for M. Ploix ‘the double one,’ 
that is the twilight—for Empedocles and Welcker the earth 1+. 
What she may have been at the beginning of time is not our 
present concern: we have only to ask whether for historical 
Greece she was ever worshipped as the moon, or the air, 
or the earth, or some other physical element, function, or 

® See Appendix A at the end of the chapter and R. 1-11. 
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power. Now a review of the evidence leads to the conviction 
that the ordinary Greek did not think—although certain 
philosophers may have said—that Hera was the moon. She 
is not necessarily the moon because Homer calls her cow- 
faced or ox-eyed, and because Dr. Schliemann found some 
little cow-shaped ἀναθήματα at Mycenae; nor because she 
protected marriage and aided or retarded childbirth, or 
because at Nemea she was on friendly terms with Selene ὃ, 
or because occasionally she rode in a chariot. All this might 
have happened merely because she was the lawful wife of 
Zeus, and the cow was a prominent animal among her earliest 
tribe of worshippers. The torch, which in some doubtful 
representations a figure supposed to be Hera is carrying, 
might be the marriage-torch, and is not necessarily the symbol 
of the moon’s light; the crown of rays about her head on 
late coins of Chalcis 5835 is a rare and doubtful sign, proper 
to her as a celestial divinity; the goat sacrificed to her at 
Sparta and Corinth need have had no celestial significance’, 
but was probably the earthly food of a tribe who imputed 
to the goddess tastes like their own, and naively called her 
aiyopdyos 3» 604, The only arguments for the theory that 
she was the air are the false etymology™ and the tradition 
that she was often angry with Zeus, and the air seems often 
angry in Greece as elsewhere. 

But more serious and real is Welcker’s theory that 
she was originally an earth-goddess and that the Greeks 
themselves were at times aware of this™. It is well to 
notice the arguments that might be urged for this, 
apart from any attempt to give the etymology of the 
name. If she were an earth-goddess, we should suppose that 
she would be regarded at times as the giver of fruits and 
especially of corn. Now there is an interesting Argive legend 
which told of the king of the country who first yoked oxen 
to the plough and dedicated a temple to Hera ‘the goddess 
of the yoke,’ and who called the ears of corn ‘the flowers 
of Hera’8*’. From whatever source the legend was taken, 


® Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. p. 30. ο Cf. Hesych. s. v. Οὐρανία αἴξ. 
b Vide p. 211. 4 Griech. Gétterl. 1. pp. 362-370. 
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part of it seems genuine—namely, the statements that Hera 
was called Ζευξιδία in Argos, and that the ears of corn 
were called ‘the flowers of Hera.’ We gather also that in 
Argolis the cult-title of ‘ Euboea,’ the ‘goddess rich in oxen, 
was attached to her; for Pausanias declares that Euboea, 
Prosymna,and Acraea were nurses of Hera,and we know how 
apt was Greek legend to create new and separate personages 
out of mere epithets of a divinity detached from the proper 
name and then misunderstood. We know also that ‘Prosymna, 
‘the goddess to whom the hymn was raised,’ and ‘ Acraea,’ 
‘the goddess worshipped on the heights,’ were actually cult- 
titles of Hera in Argolis, and the latter was in vogue also in 
Corinth 5°, 804. We may conclude then that ‘Euboea’ also 
designated Hera, and that the island itself, which was full of 
the legend of Zeus and Hera’s marriage and of Io her other 
form, received its name from the goddess worshipped there 555, 
But this is not by itself sufficient proof that the goddess was 
worshipped as earth-goddess at Argos: these cults and legends 
allude to the beginnings of civilization and the introduction 
of corn-growing. Now Athene revealed the use of the olive 
to the Athenians and Zeus himself is called μόριος, but 
neither Athene nor Zeus are personifications of the earth, 
although the olive grows from the earth. It is an important 
principle to bear in mind for the interpretation of Greek or 
other myths, that all which a divinity does for its worshippers 
cannot always or need not be explained by reference to some 
single idea, physical or other, of that divinity: as a tribe 
advances in civilization it will impute its own discoveries to 
its patron god or goddess. And Hera was the tutelary 
deity of Argos. 

Again, we need not conclude that she was an earth-goddess 
because she had the epithet ᾿Ανθεία, nor because flowers were 
especially used in her religious ceremonies at Sparta and 
we hear of female flower-bearers in her great temple near 
Argos. The flower was an occasional symbol of other god- 
desses and might be appropriate to a spring feast or marriage- 
rite: and certain flowers were sacred to her that possessed 
medicinal virtue with a view to offspring} & 38, 
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We have to deal also with the myth that Hera was the mother 
of the earth-born Typhoeus, the last enemy that threatened 
Olympus, a monster who seems to have had some connexion 
with volcanoes and subterranean forces*. Now if this myth 
were ancient and genuine we should say that Hera was here 
regarded as the earth-goddess or chthonian power. But it does 
not seem at least to have been known to Hesiod, who makes 
the earth-goddess, Ge, the parent of Typhoeus: it is only 
recorded by the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo, and 
by Stesichorus : in the former we hear that Hera, being jealous 
of the birth of Athene, resolved to emulate Zeus by producing 
a child independently, and after praying to the heaven and 
earth and the Titans to grant her an offspring that might be 
stronger than Zeus, she gave birth to Typhoeus—a creature 
‘like neither to the immortal gods nor to men.’ It may well 
be that Stesichorus borrowed this strange legend and brought 
it also into connexion with the birth of Athene, a theme 
which we know was celebrated in one of his poems. But can 
we account for the version in the Homeric hymn—a version 
which seems altogether inconsistent with the Olympian charac- 
ter of Hera—by saying that the poet supposes her to be the 
same as mother-earth? If so, it is a very inexplicable fact 
that this conception of Hera, which according even to Welcker 
had faded away from the religious consciousness, and of which 
Hesiod, who makes Ge the mother of the monster, seems 
ignorant, should have been rediscovered by the author of 
the hymn and by Stesichorus. 

But is there no other explanation? We cannot reject the 
eccentric myth simply because it is an obvious interpolation 
in the text where it occurs—for it is a genuine though a mis- 
placed fragment, and we have also the authority of Stesichorus. 
Now we see at once that the author of this passage in the 
hymn, so far from confusing Ge with Hera, is explicit in 
distinguishing them, for Hera herself makes appeal to the 
Earth. In their genealogies the poets sometimes seem capri- 
ciously to depart from the popular tradition, and we need 
not always suppose that they are in such cases putting on 

5.1]. 350-354. 
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record some primeval and half-buried idea or some foreign 
myth. 

It may be in this case that the poet gives this strange 
account of Typhoeus’ birth simply because of the part that 
Hera plays in the epic drama, because in fact of her hostility 
to Zeus which appears also in the singular legend of Briarets 
Aegaeon. We may compare with this the legend given by 
Hesiod that Hera cherished the Lernaean Hydra and the 
Nemean lion; to explain this we need not go back to any 
prehistoric conception of Hera the earth-goddess, the mother 
of monsters: the explanation may suffice that as Hera was 
hostile to Heracles, and these animals were destined to give 
him trouble, she was naturally thought to have been answer- 
able for their breeding. A slight touch of affinity between 
two ideas is enough for the constructiveness of the Greek 
mythic fancy. Again, in one of Sophron’s mimes Hera was 
made the mother of Hekate, who there appeared as a nether 
goddess under the name of “AyyeAos*; but the whole version 
is a naive burlesque, and proves nothing about Hera’s 
original character as an earth-goddess. In Pausanias’ 
account of Boeotia we hear of an archaic statue at Coronea, 
carved by Pythodorus of Thebes, showing Hera with the 
Sirens in her hand *4. Now the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbols, emblems of the lower world, and called 
‘daughters of the earth’ by Euripides’; and if Hera were an 
earth-goddess, the Sirens would be thus naturally explained. 
But they also were regarded as the personifications of charm 
and attractiveness, and on the hand of Hera they may simply 
denote the fascination of married life. In the same sense, in 
later mythology 5 Hera is called the mother of the Charites, 
which is not a physical, but an ideal genealogy. 

Again, it is said by Welcker, and not without some show of 
probability, that in certain cults her primeval character as 
earth-goddess was vaguely remembered; especially in the 
solemn festival of the ἱερὸς γάμος, prevalent from the most 
ancient times in very many parts of Greece. We have record 


® Schol. Theocr. 2, 12. > Hel, 167. 
© Cornutus 15. 
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direct or indirect of the ceremony, or of a myth that points to it, 
in Plataea, Euboea, Athens, Hermione, Argos, Arcadia, Samos, 
Crete, and in the Italian Falisci, and we may believe that it 
existed in other sites of the Hera-worship than these!®® 17, δια, 
This ἱερὸς γάμος of Zeus and Hera is supposed to be the personal 
expression of the marriage of earth and heaven in spring, 
‘when the {ΠῚ} rejoices in the travail of the corn-ear’ The 
Homeric description of the union of Zeus and Hera on Mount 
Ida is often interpreted as an echo of some ancient hymn that 
celebrated the mystery; and the cloud in which he shrouds him- 
self and the goddess, and the flowers that spring up beneath 
them, are regarded as obvious symbols of the spring ; while at 
Argos we have the legend of Zeus pursuing Hera in the form 
of a cuckoo, and the name of the mountain, Κοκκύγιον, on 
which they were first united, to suggest that the bridal was in 
this land associated with the spring-time. It may well have 
been associated with it; but must we therefore say that the 
Argive ἱερὸς γάμος was a mere impersonation of the spring 
union of earth and heaven? The cloud on the mountain-top 
might be a sign of the presence of the god, and the flowers 
on the mountain-side might be thought to betoken his nuptial 
rites; but did the people of Argos therefore of necessity 
believe that their Zeus and Hera were personal forms of the 
fertilizing cloud and the spring-earth, or was Jehovah a per- 
sonification of the cloud for the Jews, because ‘clouds and 
darkness were round about Him’? If this were the complete 
meaning of the ἱερὸς γάμος at Argos it could scarcely have 
been so in Attica if the Attic month Gamelion, our January, 
took its name from the marriage of Zeus and Hera, as there are 
some grounds for supposing. Besides, in whatever countries 
the rites of the ἱερὸς γάμος are described for us, we see no 
reference to the fertile growths of the year, but rather to the 
customs of human nuptials. In Samos® the custom was 
sanctioned—as it has been in many parts of Europe—of the 
betrothed pair having intercourse before marriage; therefore 
the Samians boldly declared that Zeus had similar intercourse 
with Hera before wedlock: the Samian priestess at a yearly 
ceremony secretly made off with the idol of Hera and hid it 
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in a lonely place in the woods by the shore®, in the midst 
of a withy brake, where it was then re-discovered and cakes 
were set by its side, possibly as bridal offerings °°: in all this 
we have an allusion to the secret abduction of the bride, and 
we see the anthropomorphism of a people who made the life 
of their god the mirror of their own. The whole island was 
consecrated to Hera, and, as far as we have record of the 
ritual, to Hera the bride of Zeus. ‘Bring wine and the 
Muses’ charmful lyre, sings a Samian poet, ‘that we may 
sing of the far-famed bride of Zeus, the mistress of our island.’ 
Its ancient name, indeed, had been Parthenia, but this was in 
the Carian period”, and was derived not from Hera Parthenos, 
but from the Parthenos or unmarried goddess, whose cult can 
be traced along the coast of Asia Minor to the Black Sea. 
After the Hellenic settlement, the legends and the rites 
seem almost exclusively to point to the marriage-goddess. 
Even the legend of the birth of Hera in the island under 
a withy-bush may have been suggested by the use of the 
withies in the annual ceremonial, when the goddess’s image 
was wrapped round in them as in a sort of bridal bed, and by 
the supposed medicinal value of the withy for women. After 
lying some time on its secluded osier-couch, the idol was 
purified and restored to the temple; the sacred marriage was 
supposed to have been complete. As the married goddess 
she became, in Samos as elsewhere, the divinity who protected 
marriage and birth, as we learn from a prayer in the Antho- 
logy: ‘O Hera, who guardest Samos and hast Imbrasos as 
thy portion, receive these birthday offerings at our hands1** 

The Samian worship was connected by the legend with the 
Argive!7®% 3,36; but in Argolis the functions of the goddess 
were more manifold, for Argos alone among the Greek com- 
munities, so far as we have record, recognized her in some sense 
as the foundress of its civilization, as the power who taught 
them to sow the land, and who for this and for other reasons 
was gratefully styled the Benefactress ; also as the goddess of 

Δ In the passage from Athenaeus tion ἀφαγνίζεσθαι accepted by Meineke 


given R. 65°, the reading ἀφανίζεσθαι misses the point. 
should certainly be retained ; the correc- > Vide Artemis, R. 37. 
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religious song, to whom a special kind of melody was con- 
secrated, and who took one of her titles, Προσυμναία, from the 
hymns of praise addressed to her. The Argive festival in 
fact reflected more of the people’s life than any other of which 
we hear, except perhaps the Samian. In both there seems to 
have been some allusion to her as a goddess who aided her 
people’s warfare; for as in the Samian sacrifice the people 
marched in armed procession, so in the Argive we hear of 
the armed march and of the contest for the shield of Hera. 
As regards the nature of this, Schoemann® describes it 
as a contest of spearmen, who, running at full speed, threw 
their spears at a brazen shield that was hung up, the man who 
struck it down winning and bearing it as his trophy. This is 
somewhat more than we know ; but we know that the feast of 
Hera at Argos, or ‘the feast of the hundred oxen,’ was also 
called the ‘brazen contest, or the ‘feast of the shield,’ and 
that the pride of the man who took down and won the shield 
passed into a proverb. The rest of the festival bore reference 
to the bride. In describing the rites of Falerii?®°, which were 
similar to the Argive, Dionysios of Halicarnassus speaks of 
the chaste maiden with the sacrificial vessels upon her head 
who began the sacrifice, and the choruses of maidens who 
celebrated the goddess in ancient songs of their land. The 
messenger in the Electra of Euripides summons her to the 
Argive festival, where ‘all the maidens are about to go in 
solemn order to the presence of Hera*®.” And we have scat- 
tered indications showing that the performance of the sacred 
marriage was a necessary part of the yearly ceremony at Argos 
as at Samos ; and by a probable combination of the various 
statements we may get the following outline of the ritual. A 
car drawn by white oxen conveyed the priestess from the city 
to the temple, probably to play the part of the νυμφεύτρια or 
attendant on the goddess at her nuptials, whose image was 
possibly borne in the car by her side. The actual solemnity 
may have taken place outside the temple, where a couch of 
Hera was seen by Pausanias, and the λεχέρνα mentioned by 
Hesychius as a sacrifice performed by the Argives to their 
2 Griechische Alterthiimer, 2. Ῥ. 491. 
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goddess may have referred to the strewing the couch with twigs, 
before the puppet-image which was possibly the little wooden 
idol of the seated goddess from Tiryns was placed upon it ; 
for we gather from the lines in Theocritus about the ἱερὸς 
γάμος 7 * that the preparation of the marriage-bed was part of 
the rite. And some allusion was conveyed in this mystery-play 
to the perpetual renewal of the virginity of Hera‘**. Finally, 
the cult of Hera Eileithyia in Argos arose from the prevailing 
aspect of her as the goddess of wedlock *. In this vague record 
of the ritual there is little express reference to Zeus, but 
evidently he is implicitly associated with her, and it was pro- 
bably her union with him that gave her the title in Argos*? of 
‘Hera the queen®’, as the ‘King-Zeus’ was worshipped at 
Lebadea in conjunction with Hera ‘the charioteer,’ a strange 
epithet > that might be naturally explained if we suppose that 
there also the figure of Hera was borne in the chariot in some 
performance of the ἱερὸς γάμος 19, 4, 

If legend and some express statements of ancient writers 
are to be trusted, the cult and probably the ritual of Argos 
spread to other Greek communities and beyond the Greek 
world. Not only at Samos, but at Aegina also, Sparta, Locris, 
Alexandria, on the north shores of the Adriatic, on the 
south coast of Italy, and at Falerii we find traces of this 
worship °# 50}, 21, 62, 87,88, Probably the mystery-play was 
borrowed also. It is specially recorded that the Aeginetans 
brought with them from Argos the feast of the Hekatomboea, 
and the curious description preserved by Ovid of the rites 
of the Falisci suggests that there also the performance of 
the sacred marriage was part of the sacrifice’®*, The 
festival was celebrated by games, sacrifices, and a solemn 
procession. The image of Hera was borne, probably in 
a chariot drawn by white heifers, down ways that were 
hung and strewn with drapery, while flute-players followed 

® We hear of Hera βασιλίς or βασιλεία Ἰΐ is once applied to Aphrodite (Athenae. 
at Lebadea, Athens, Lindos and Ter- Ὀ. 510) and once to Cybele (Diod. 
messus, R, 1, 60, 69; inalater periodthe Sic. 3. 57). 
name is merely a translation of Juno > We may compare the title of Hera 


Regina (vide C. 7. G. 4040 and 4367 1); Hippia at Elis, R. 46}, 
the title is hers par excellence, though 
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and maidens bearing the sacred vessels on their heads. An 
interesting part of the ceremony was the slaying of the female 
goat; youths threw spears at her, and he who struck her got 
her as a prize, and the practice may have been derived from 
the competition for the shield at Argos. But more important 
is the story explaining why the goat was killed. The goddess 
hated her, because when Hera had fled to the woods and con- 
cealed herself the animal revealed her lurking-place, and she 
had to return to her people. ‘The fashion of the procession 
is Argive. We have here a link between Argos, Samos, and 
Falerii, for the goat-story points to some ceremony of hiding 
the image of Hera in the woods and bringing it home again. 
In the other places where the Argive Hera was worshipped 
similar rites may have survived. 

We gather from Pausanias and Plutarch that ceremonies 
of the same meaning were performed at Plataea in the feast 
of Daedala. Both these authors record a humorous Plataean 
legend, which told how Hera had become irreconcilably 
angry with Zeus, had deserted him and hidden herself on 
Mount Cithaeron; but Zeus bethought himself of a ruse to 
bring her back. He gives out that he is going to marry 
again, and prepares his marriage with much ceremony: he 
gets some one to carve a puppet and dress her up as a bride, 
and her name is Daedale, and she is carried in bridal pomp 
along the roads near Cithaeron. Hera hears of it, flies to 
the spot in a furious fit of jealousy, and sees Zeus escorting 
his bride. She falls on Daedale to demolish her, and then 
discovers the joke; whereupon she is reconciled to Zeus, and 
pays certain honours to the puppet, but in the end burns her 
through jealousy ὦ, 17», 

The interpretation of all this is easy enough, and there is no 
better instance of an aetiological myth, invented to explain 
a rite. The myth implicitly tells us that the Plataeans had 
preserved from prehistoric times the processional ceremony of 
the ἱερὸς γάμος, in which the puppet of Hera, adorned asa bride, 
was carried along, and in some way or other married to Zeus. 
Then the original religious sense of this becomes obscured, 
and the puppet is called Δαιδάλη, and the naive story invented. 
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The rites of the great Daedala, celebrated by all the cities of 
Boeotia, appear to have been almost identical. A large num- 
ber of δαίδαλα or wooden idols were prepared ; but only one 
special image of the goddess was adorned as a bride and taken 
to the banks of the Asopus, washed, and thence escorted to 
the top of Cithaeron in a chariot, with a priestess attending on 
it as νυμφεύτρια, and the Boeotian people following with the 
bridal song and the music of the flute. A vast altar had been 
erected on the summit and strewn with brushwood, and at 
the close of the ceremony all the idols, together with the 
sacrifices, were burnt upon it. It is possible that the altar, 
which according to Plutarch was built in the style of a stone 
dwelling, had already played its part in the mystery as 
a nuptial chamber. 

But where in all this is any allusion to the marriage of 
heaven and earth? At Olympia, the festival of Hera, of 
which the performance of the marriage drama may have 
been part, contained no allusion to the goddess of the earth or 
spring-time, so far as we hear. Young girls ran races in honour 
of Hera, a custom instituted by Hippodameia as a thank- 
offering for her marriage and in commemoration of the race 
of Pelops and Oinomaos **-*. We hear of a temple of Hera 
Parthenos at Hermione, and the legend of the sacred marriage 
and probably the ritual were in vogue in the neighbourhood*##?, 
And at Stymphalus in Arcadia three festivals were solemnized 
that celebrated the three stages of Hera’s career as Παρθένος 
or Παῖς, Τελεία, and Xipa, the latter epithet denoting a married 
woman who lives apart from her husband®!*. ‘Rouse thy 
comrades, Pindar exclaims to the leader of his chorus at 
Stymphalus, ‘to sing the praise of Hera the maid.’ Here the 
theory of physical symbolism has much to say: Ἥρα χήρα, the 
divorced goddess, is the barren earth in autumn and winter 
when there is no production, and we are reminded of the 
festival of Hera at Corinth 48, which was a πένθιμος ἑορτή, ‘a feast 
of lamentation,’ expressing perhaps that sorrow for the fall of 
the year which was part of the rites of Adonis and the Oriental 


a A charming statue in the Vatican, of Peloponnesian style, presents us with 
one of these girl-runners. 
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Aphrodite. There were many foreign elements in the state- 
religion of Corinth; but the Arcadian festival must be 
genuinely Hellenic. Now if Χήρα, the widowed goddess, is to 
be identified with the winter earth’, how are we to interpret 
Παρθένος It would not naturally be a title of the young earth 
in spring ; for the earth is then wedded, nor are the seasons 
of sowing and ploughing naturally those in which the earth 
could be spoken of as maiden. The physical interpreta- 
tion of Χήρα might be supported by the Homeric myth of the 
separation of Oceanos and Tethys, whom Hera wished to 
reconcile; in Homer Oceanos and Tethys are the creative 
principles of the world, and the myth of their separation may 
perhaps have been invented to give a reason why creation 
having reached a certain point seems to stop, and why new 
things are not constantly being brought forth; but the myth of 
Hera’s separation from Zeus could hardly have symbolized 
the cessation of the creative principles of the universe, for the 
wedded union of Zeus and Hera was not a cosmic force of 
creation at all, nor was the marriage particularly fertile. 

One might suggest more plausibly a more human explana- 
tion. Hera was essentially the goddess of women, and the 
life of woman was reflected in her; their maidenhood and 
marriage were solemnized by the cults of Hera Παρθένος and 

Hera Τελεία or Νυμφενομένη 2, and the very rare worship of 
Hera Χήρα might allude to the not infrequent custom of divorce 
and separation. That the idea clashed with the highest Greek 
‘conceptions of Zeus and Hera need not have troubled the 
people of Arcadia, and the audacious anthropomorphism of 
such a religious conception need not make us incredulous, for 
‘man never knows how anthropomorphic he is.’ 

But a more special explanation is probably nearer the truth. 
A myth born from the misunderstanding of cult is a common 
phenomenon; but a peculiar cult arising from the misunder- 
standing of another is a fact harder to prove and yet perfectly 
credible, and one that would sufficiently explain the present 
difficulty. Both at Plataea and Stymphalus we have the 


® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre,t.  getrennte Gottin ist die im Winter ab- 
p. 367: ‘die von Zeus abgewandte  gestorbene Erde.’ 
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legend of Hera being angry with Zeus and retiring to the 
mountain, and in the region of Cithaeron this is associated 
with the ritual of the marriage, and arose probably from the 
practice of concealing the image in some lonely place; and we 
may suppose the same origin for the Arcadian story. If the idol 
of the Stymphalian Hera were kept apart for a time and hidden 
in the woods, this would be enough to move the naive imagina- 
tion of the Arcadians to conceive that Hera was for a season 
living apart from her lord and to invent the cult of Hera Χήρα. 

Lastly, as against the theory of physical symbolism, we 
may bring into evidence the hymeneal chant of Aristophanes 
at the end of the Szrds, which may echo an actual hymn 
sung at the ἱερὸς γάμος, and in which we hear nothing of the ᾿ 
fertilizing heaven and the growth of spring flowers, but of the 
very personal and human marriage of Zeus and Hera escorted 
by Eros in their chariot 174, 

In the records then of the ἱερὸς γάμος we see rather the 
reflection of human life, than of the life of nature; and at last 
it would seem to have become little more than a symbol of 
ordinary marriage, if the statement in Photius were correct, 
that this rite was performed at every wedding by the bride- 
groom and bride 17. 

These then are the chief arguments that might be adduced 
from cult and legend for the theory that the person of Hera 
was developed or detached from a goddess of the earth. No 
single one of them seems conclusive, and there is certain 
negative evidence making against the theory. If she were 
originally the mother-earth, why was her marriage so com- 
paratively unprolific, and why has she so little connexion 
with the Titan world or the earth-born giants? Her children, 
Hebe, Ares, Hephaestos, have nothing to do with the 
shadowy powers of the lower world, although in a legend of 
late authority, quoted from Euphorion by the scholiast of the 
Iliad, Hera was strangely said to be the mother of Prome- 
theus®>. It is not impossible that the legend arose at 
Athens, where Prometheus enjoyed an important cult and was 
brought into close affinity with Hephaestos, her genuine son. 
At any rate the legend itself implies a natural antagonism 
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between Hera and the Titan or giant world, for she was 
made the mother of Prometheus only through the violence 
of Eurymedon*® Nor on Welcker’s theory is it easy to 
explain her strong hostility to Dionysos, who through his 
affinity with the earth became intimately associated with 
such real earth-goddesses as Cybele and Demeter. At 
Eleusis, as Iacchos, he came to be united with Demeter and 
Kora—a trinity of chthonian deities ; but the religion of Hera 
was so antagonistic to the cult of Eleusis that her temple at 
Athens was closed when Demeter’s was open, and her feud 
with Dionysos was carried so far that, as it was said, the 
priestesses of the two cults at Athens did not speak when 
they met, and no ivy was allowed in the temple of Hera*84”, 

On Welcker’s hypothesis that she was another form of Ge, 
it becomes the more surprising that she took so little interest, 
except at Argos, in agriculture and the arts of cultivation. 
The sacrificial animals offered to her, the bull, cow, calf, pig, 
goat, are just those which a pastoral and agricultural people 
offers to its divinity. In the absence of other evidence they 
do not reveal any special view about the character and nature 
of the deity worshipped 16. 

Again, had she been an earth-goddess we might have 
expected that she would have retained some traces of an 
oracular function; for the earth was the mother of oracles 
and dreams, and in the person of Themis had her ancient 
seat at Delphi. But Hera had never any connexion with 
Delphi, nor had Dione (whom we may regard as a local 
form of Hera and who was identified with her by Apollo- 
dorus 6) any concern with the oracle at Dodona in ancient 
times. Only once do we hear of a μαντεῖον of Hera, namely, 
on the promontory sacred to Hera Acraea, some few miles 
east of Corinth 4; but this worship stands apart from all the 
other Hellenic cults of Hera and must be separately discussed. 

Lastly, it is very. rare to find Hera grouped with any of the 


® An earlier record of this legend has Prometheus, newly released, appears 
been supposed by Jahn to be given on receiving a libation from Hera. But 
a Volci vase (circ. 450 B.C.), published there is more than one explanation of 
in the Mon. dell’ Inst. 5. 35, 0n which . this scene. 
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divinities of the lower world. At Lebadea the man who 
wished to descend into the oracular cave of Trophonius used 
to sacrifice to Zeus Basileus and Hera the charioteer ; but not 
necessarily as chthonian powers, for he sacrificed to Apollo 
also and to Cronos. It may be easy to guess but it is difficult 
to be sure of the reason. An inscription from Paros speaks 
of a votive-offering made by a woman to Hera, Demeter 
Thesmophorus, Eubouleus, Baubo, and Core. These others 
are divinities of the lower world, but Demeter Thesmophorus 
was also a goddess of marriage, and for this reason Hera may 
have been united with her. If the dedication were a thank- 
offering for escape from the dangers of childbirth we might 
understand this grouping together of the divinities of marriage 
and death " ®, 

It does not appear then that Welcker’s theory, which 
resolves Hera into an earth-goddess, explains the facts of her 
cult in the historic period, and with many of them it does not 
harmonize at all. 

The more important question is, what did the Greeks 
themselves say or think about Hera? Those who reflected 
on the myths—the early physical philosophers or the Stoics 
for instance—usually tried, as we have seen, to discover some 
physical substance into which each divinity could be resolved, 
thus gaining as they thought a real truth and meaning 
for an apparently irrational mythology 16. But these ancient 
interpreters were no more skilled in this art than we are, 
and their utterances were quite as contradictory. Thus 
Empedocles seems to have thought that Hera was the earth, 
though in his scheme of the four elements she might as 
well stand—and was supposed by some ancient critics to 
stand—for the air. Plato believed her to be the air4, 
and Plutarch the earth, as we gather from a passage in 
Eusebius who exposes Plutarch’s absurdities. The connexion 
between Hera and Leto in Βοεοίϊα 55", where they shared 


® The oracle that speaks of the the false interpretation of Hera as the 
‘queen-goddess who ranges o’er the air, or by her close affinity with Zeus 
earth with dewy showers’—if thisindeed _ the sky-god. 
is Hera—may have been inspired by 
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a common altar, was used by some ancient mythologists, who 
held the physical theory, as an argument to show that Hera 
was the earth; but that connexion was too slight and local 
to be regarded as essential, and if it were essential it would 
not help us; for the character and functions of Leto are 
themselves too indefinite for us to interpret Hera by means 
of them. But the majority of Greeks who did not reflect on 
their cults or myths knew her primarily as the wife of Zeus, 
from whom she borrowed such titles as Acraea, Ammonia 4°, 
and probably Basilis and Olympia 45 9, and by whose side she 
sat ‘sharing his throne’ and ‘holding the sceptre as she gazed 
down on Olympos!’ And they knew her secondly as the 
goddess who encouraged marriage and aided childbirth. 
Maidens offered their veils to her at the time of marriage 11 ἢ, 
And the Charites belong partly to her, according to the idea 
that ‘Love and the Graces set up house*’ A quaint 
custom of ritual recorded by Plutarch symbolized the 
peace of married life that Hera loved: he tells us that when 
sacrifice was made to Hera Γαμήλιος, the gall was extracted 
from the victim and not offered, so that the married life 
might be without bitterness Τα, 

There are other deities of marriage, but Hera is pre- 
eminent. ‘Let us sing, says Aristophanes, ‘of the wedded 
Hera, as is meet, who is gay in all the bridal choirs, and 
guards the keys of wedlock’™’. And Apollo in the 
Eumenides upbraids the Furies who pursue Orestes with 
having no regard for the pledges of Hera Τελεία and Zeus 17Ρ, 
Before the wedding, sacrifice was made to Zeus Τέλειος and 
Hera Τελεία 4, and this title of hers refers always to mar- 
riage and does not acquire a larger significance as it does in 
its application to Zeus. According to the law inserted in 
a speech of Demosthenes the magistrate who neglected to 
compel the relations to provide for the marriage of orphan 
girls incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae to Hera; and 
a fine to the goddess was to be exacted in Plato’s state from 
the man who was still unmarried at the age of thirty-five 11τ, 

Thus we find her united with Aphrodite, receiving the 

® Plut. de Adulat. ch. 2.p.49: Χάριτές τε καὶ Ἵμερος οἴκι᾽ ἔθεντο. 
02 
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same sacrifice of goats and bulls, and worshipped at Sparta 
under the double name» 16>, And it was still more natural 
that she should acquire the functions and character of 
E/ileithyia 38 9), 3°, a name which at first perhaps was nothing 
more than an epithet of Hera, as we hear of Hera Εἰλείθυια 
at Argos and Athens, and which then came to denote a 
separate person who was regarded sometimes as the daughter 
of Hera, but often as a goddess of the ancient-world related 
in idea to Hera as well as to the Fates* 

It is Hera who protects the newborn child, and possibly 
the Samian goddess ‘Kurotrophos’ was Hera, the chief 
goddess of the island>. This function of hers appears in 
one or two rather striking myths. In spite of her feud 
with the parents she was sometimes supposed to have given 
suck to Dionysos and Heracles ὃ, a legend that expresses not 
only the character of Hera Kovporpédos, but probably also is 
symbolical of reconciliation and adoption 117, 

Perhaps it is because she protected child-birth that we 
find the Hours grouped with her in monumental represen- 
tations 4, for the Hours symbolized the destiny of man’s life ; 
or the reason may be that like Zeus she was controller of the 
Hours, the times and seasons of the year, sharing the functions 
of Zeus and bearing like him at Camirus the title of ᾿Ωρόλυτος 5. 
Inahymn of Olen mentioned by Pausanias the Hours are said 
to be the nurses of Hera?*f, 

On the whole the functions of Hera were less manifold than 
those of Juno, her Latin counterpart, and scarcely ranged 
beyond the sphere already described. Though the state 
was based on the institution she protected, she was never, 
except at Argos and perhaps at Samos, pre-eminently a political 
divinity ; the Argives are called her people by Pindar‘, and 
we have some evidence of a Samian cult that recognized 
her as ᾿Αρχηγέτις, the leader of the original settlement®**. But 


@ Vide Eileithyia +. © Vide Gerhard, Zirusk. Spiegel, No. 
> Herod. Vita Hom. 30. Theinter- 126. 4 Vide pp. 214, 217. 
pretation of the name in this passage as 9 Vide Zeus 55, 
a title of Artemis-Hekate is rather more τ Pind. Mem. το. 36: Ἥρας τὸν εὐάνορα 
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such titles as ®pdrpios or Βουλαῖος were not for her, but for 
Zeus and Athena. We have faint glimpses in cult of a war- 
like Hera *—a doubtful Hera ’Apeéa (perhaps ’Apyeéa or really 
the Latin goddess) worshipped near Paestum 88, and we discern 
the form of a battle-goddess in the Hera Prodromia of 
Sicyon *?, the goddess who ran before the host and showed 
Phalces the son of Temenos his way, and possibly in the 
Hera Alexandros 52 Ὁ» 9. ‘the saviour of men, whose cult 
Adrastus founded in Sicyon*. The Hera Ὁπλοσμία of Elis is 
only known to us through Lycophron and his scholiast 47. 

Though she was the mother of Hephaestos, she did 
little, except at Argos, for the arts of life, and among the 
various festivals and agones held in her honour it is only 
the Argive that seems to have been distinguished for artistic 
display. It is characteristic of the women’s goddess that the 
ἀγών of Hera at Lesbos included a contest of beauty. ‘Come, 
daughters of Lesbos,’ says the poet in the Anthology, ‘come 
to the bright shrine of Hera of the gleaming countenance™’. 

The beauty of Hera was the theme of art, rather than 
of religion or cult: but the religion recognized it in the myth 
of Hera’s perpetual rejuvenescence and in the figure of Hebe 
her daughter. While expressing her mother’s immortality of 
youth, Hebe is yet a real figure of cult, being worshipped as 
Hebe Ata at Phlius and Sicyon, and being perhaps originally 
the same as Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus and Dione ὃ, 

Reviewing the main features of this worship we can see 
that there is much beauty and grace in it, and some strong 
expression of the lawfulness and order of life, but little 
morality of a high sort. 

The only moral law she was supposed to be careful about 
was the sanctity of her altar, but not more careful than other 
divinities were in this matter. She sanctioned marriage, and 
yet breaches of the marriage vow were not considered a 
special offence against Hera, which she was particularly 
concerned with punishing ; and though in one legend she took 
notice of the new and exceptional sin of Laius®, it was the 


5. Cf, Gazette Archéol. 1883, p. 140. ¢ Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760, 
> Strabo, p. 382. 
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Erinyes, according to Sophocles, who punished infidelity in 
marriage*. In fact she stands far below Athena for the part 
her idea played in Greek civilization: married life and its 
duties were not the highest Hellenic ideal, and Hera’s per- 
sonality reflects the life and character of the Greek matron. 
She is also more than this—the queen of heaven, full of 
solemn dignity and nobility. ‘The souls who followed Hera,’ 
says Plato, ‘desire a love of royal quality'’’ And the 
more exalted view of her was maintained by the monuments 


of Greek art. 
® Lleetr. V4. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The view which I have expressed, that her association 
with Zeus is a primitive factor in the Greek worship of 
Hera, is entirely opposed to a theory recently put forward 
by Miss Harrison in the Classical Review of 1893, p. 74, 
which may be briefly summarized thus—(a) the connexion 
of Zeus and Hera is late and the latter is pre-Achaean ; 
(6) Hera had a previous husband, Heracles, Argos, Helios, 
over whom she had complete control, because the primitive 
worshippers were in a state of gynaecocracy. The theory 
seems to me to rest on insufficient facts, some of which are 
erroneously stated, and on a nebulous and ineffectual article 
by Dr. Tiimpel (PAzlologus, 1892, p. 607). First, there is no 
proof that Hera is pre-Achaean. The Mycenaean people, 
among whom the worship of the cow-goddess prevailed, are 
not yet shown to be pre-Achaean; nor does Miss Harrison 
bring forward any authority for her statement that the 
Heraeon was a refuge for slaves, though, if this were true, 
we might draw the probable conclusion that it was the cult 
of a conquered pre-Hellenic people, like that of the Palici in 
Sicily: she seems in the context to be referring to the temple 
of Hera at Phlius, but Pausanias speaks of the temple of 
Hebe, not Hera, as the slaves’ asylum there; nor can I find in 
the cult of Hera in Argos Olympia or Cos any reference to the 
privileges of slaves; in fact as regards Cos we have evidence 
to the contrary preserved by Athenaeus, that at the sacrifice 
to Hera in this island no slave was allowed to enter the 
temple or to taste the offerings’, the natural conclusion 
being that the worship was the privilege of the conquering 
race. Secondly, there is no proof that the connexion of Zeus 
and Hera is late. ‘At Crete we hear nothing of Hera;’ the 
evidence given in 7,178 and ™ disproves this; ‘At Samos we 
hear nothing of Zeus’: yet the rites of Samos clearly recognize 
Hera as the bride. In fact the very primitive character of the 
ritual of the ἱερὸς γάμος makes for the belief that the union 
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of Zeus and Hera is not late but very carly. And this is 
supported by the myth of Io, for we may assume, as Miss 
Harrison docs, that the cowheaded Jo of Argos is another 
form of Hera; and as the myth is very ancient the period 
at which Io was really known to be Hera was still more 
ancient, and yet in the carlicst form of the myth Jo is the 
beloved of Zeus. But Miss Warrison holds the view that 
in a still carlicr period Argus was her rcal husband, and 
there is no harm in this belief: only if it were truc the theory 
of gynaccocracy seems to lose a point, for Arus certainly 
does not seem to have becn oppressed by To. Again, if 
it were true, why should not Argos the bull-god be an 
old name for Zeus, since the sky or the lightning is bright 
as well as the sun? And in this case we should have only 
got back to Hera and Zeus again. It is noteworthy that 
the island Euboca, which was full of the myth of Jo, also 
contained a very primitive Zcus-worship and a local leyend 
about the marriage of Zeus and JJera!™4, 4, Thirdly, 
there is no evidence to suggest cven as a valid hypothesis 
that the carliest period of Iera’s cult was a period of 
gynaecocracy. Miss IJarrison belicves that H[cra is really 
the wife of Heracles and persecutes him; but to prove this 
she should show (1) that Hebe, his wife in the Odyssey, is 
really Hera also; (2) that the marriage of [[cbe and Ifcracles 
belongs to the most primitive period of religious Jegend ; or (3) 
that Omphale was really Hera, There is scarcely any attempt 
to prove the first point; Hera was indeed called Mots, but 
so was Persephone; and Hebe was named ia in Sicyon and 
Phlius, but this title would accord as well with Aphrodite 
as with Hera, and Hebe's feast of the ‘ivy-cuttings’ in Phlius 
seems more in favour of interpreting her as akin to Apliro- 
dite-Ariadne than as Hera, who elsewhere objected to ivy. 
Nor is there any attempt to prove the second point, that this 
marriage of Heracles and Hche belongs to the primitive story 
of the hero or god, yct to prove this is csscntial to the theory, 
Lastly, Miss Harrison relies much on the Ievend about the 
effeminacy of I{cracles in the story of Omphale and in the 
curious Coan ritual that Plutarch describes (Quacst. Grace, 5%), 
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but nothing that she urges brings gynaecocracy any nearer 
to the cult of Hera. Plutarch tells us that the priest at the 
sacrifice to Heracles in Cos wore feminine robes, and that 
bridegrooms put ona similar costume to receive their brides 
in; the reason being, according to the legend that he gives, 
that Heracles when hard pressed took refuge with a Thracian 
woman, and concealed himself with her in woman’s dress. 
In all this there is no reference to Hera at all, for it is not 
Plutarch nor any ancient author who says ‘the priest wore a 
γυναικείαν ἐσθῆτα or a στολὴν ἀνθίνην for Hera of the flowers’; and 
neither ancient nor recent evidence, such as the collection of 
Coan inscriptions by Messrs. Paton and Hicks, shows a con- 
nexion between the cult of Heracles and of Hera in Cos. 
The last refuge for the theory must be Dr. Tiimpel’s com- 
bination by which the Thracian woman becomes the ‘ 7rachi- 
nian’ Omphale-Hera. But his attempt to transplant Omphale 
from Lydia to Trachis is scarcely successful; the fact that 
the inhabitants of Malis were under the thrall of women, 
according to Aristotle, is not relevant, unless we can put 
Omphale and Heracles there ; and the only reason for doing 
that is drawn from two passages in Stephanus in which the 
᾿Ομφαλιῆες appear as a legendary tribe near Thresprotis, and 
Omphalion is mentioned as a place in Thessaly (Steph. s. Ὁ. 
Tlapavaios and ᾿᾽Ομφάλιον), and even if this were sufficient, the 
last and most difficult task remains, to show that Omphale is 
Hera, and for this identification Dr. Tiimpel offers no shadow 
of proof. In this case the able writer of the article in the 
Classical Review has carried too far the always hazardous 
process of mythological combination ; and the evidence of a 
pre-Achaean period, which knew nothing of the union of Zeus 
and Hera, has still to be discovered. 


APPENDIX B. 


The cult of Hera Acraea at Corinth "Ὁ has been reserved 
for a separate discussion, as it stands apart from the other 
Hellenic cults of the goddess and opens some perplexing 
questions. It must be studied in connexion with the 
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legend of Medea, of which the ancient form is far other 
than that which Euripides gave to it. Towards the close 
of his play he alludes to the solemn festival and rites per- 
formed at Corinth in memory of the slaughtered children, 
and to their burial in the temple of Hera Acraea; and 
this is explained by other records which show the tale of 
their death to be a religious myth that colours the whole 
of the cult. The oldest authority for the story of Medea is 
Creophylus of Samos, quoted by the scholiast on the 
Medea, according to whom Medea did not slay her’ 
children, but, when she herself had to flee to Athens to 
escape the wrath of the king, she put them under the pro- 
tection of Hera Acraea: the Corinthians did not respect 
the sanctity of the altar and slew them upon it. The same 
scholiast gives us another and fuller account of the tragedy 
as recorded by Parmeniscus. The Corinthians disliking the 
rule of the barbarian queen plotted against her and her 
children, who numbered fourteen, and who took refuge in 
the temple of Hera Acraea and were slain at her altar: 
a plague fell upon the land and the oracle bade them atone 
for the pollution; the Corinthians in consequence instituted 
a rite which survived till the fall of Corinth: each year 
seven girls and seven boys of the highest families were 
selected to serve a year in the temple in a sort of bondage 
to the goddess, and to appease the wrath of the dead with 
sacrifice. The ‘feast of mourning, as the scholiast of Euri- 
pides calls the Corinthian Heraea, must refer to these rites, 
since we gather from Pausanias that the hair of the conse- 
crated children was shorn and they wore black raiment. 
In another passage, the latter writer tells us that Medea 
concealed each of her children at their birth in Hera’s temple, 
wishing to make them immortal, and a stranger story is pre- 
served by the scholiast on Pindar, to the effect that Hera 
promised her childrén immortality, and the promise was ful- 
filled in the sense that the citizens immortalized them after 
their death with divine honours. We have also ancient and 
direct testimony to the divinity of Medea herself, given by 
Alcman, Hesiod and a later Musaeus. 
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The conclusion to which these facts inevitably lead is that 
which ©. Miiller and Schémann have drawn*, namely, that 
Medea is a divinity closely connected with Hera and that 
the sacrifice of children was part of her primitive sacrifice. 
We can understand thus why in some legends the people, 
and in others the goddess herself, was made responsible 
for the slaughter; in a certain sense both accounts might 
be true. If Medea then was an integral part of the cult of 
the Minyan-Corinthian Hera, as Miiller maintains, and also 
a divinity indigenous in Corinth, it could no longer be 
said that the religion of Hera in Greece was innocent of 
all traces of human sacrifice. But there are strong reasons 
against Miiller’s view of her autochthonous origin. In Iolchos 
itself no traces of a Hera-worship survived at all in historical 
times. Yet the Odyssey gives us an early proof of the close 
association of the goddess with Jason, and we may believe 
that she was revered by the Minyan people as well as by the 
Achaeans; but the Medea-cult belongs not to Iolchos but 
to Corinth. And the record seems to make clear that a 
foreign goddess had settled there, borne up by some wave 
of Minyan migration, and had fastened upon an ancient cult 
of Hera. It would be erroneous to argue that the practice of 
human sacrifice proves a foreign origin for the cult; for 
we find clear traces of it in undoubtedly Hellenic worships. 
The‘strikingly foreign trait in the service of Hera Acraea is 
the ritual of sorrow and mourning, the shaven head and the 
dark robe. There is nothing in the character of the Greek 
goddess that can explain this; but at Byblos men shaved 
their heads for Adonis, and we find grief and lamentation 
mingled with the service of the Oriental Aphrodite at Cyprus, 
Naxos and Athens. In the face of these facts, we must 
assign some weight to the legend of the foreign and barbaric 
origin of Medea. Her father, Aeetes, may be genuine Corin- 
thian, as O. Miiller maintains ; but this would prove nothing 
about the daughter, for in the confusion and syncretism of 
myths and cults, paternity is a slight matter. We have also 
more than mere legend; the Corinthians themselves, while 

® Orchomenos, p. 267; Griech. Alterth. 2. p. 491. 
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honouring the children of Medea as divinities, called them 
μιξοβάρβαροι 3. Medea stayed the famine in the land by 
sacrificing to the Lemnian nymphs, and, according to the 
statement of the Pseudo-Plutarch®, built the temple of the 
Oriental Aphrodite on Acro-Corinth. The scholiast on Euri- 
pides found in these Corinthian rites something that reminded 
him of Adonis 398. and it is difficult to explain his allusion, 
unless he is referring to the rites of mourning common to 
Phoenicia, Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor. It is 
a curious fact also that the legend of Medea is haunted 
with stories of people being boiled alive in cauldrons; some 
such practice seems actually to have occurred at Carthage in 
connexion with the rites of Baal or Moloch; and the other 
traces of human sacrifice at Corinth are associated with the 
rites of the Graeco-Phoenician Melicertes. The cauldron- 
stories may be a legendary reminiscence of a savage Oriental 
ritual ; but be this as it may, it is notable that they are never 
told of any known Greek divinity or heroine, but only of 
Medea and the Asia-Minor goddess Rhea who boiled Pelops. 
These are reasons for believing that the Medea who was 
ingrafted upon the Hera of Corinth was one of the many forms 
of that divinity whose orgiastic worship we can trace from 
Phoenicia to the Black Sea, and from Phrygia and Caria on the 
coast far into the interior, and who appears in Greece chiefly 
in the form of Cybele and Aphrodite. The Minyan settle- 
ments in Lemnos were probably the result of the earliest - 
Minyan colonization which, as O. Miiller rightly maintains, 
took the north-east of the Aegean for its route. It may 
have been from this island that they brought the Oriental 
worship to the shores of Corinth. and Lemnos seems to have 
been remembered at that city in the religious legend of Medea. 


“ De Herod. Malign. 39. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CULT-MONUMENTS OF HERA. 


WE may believe that all the important centres of the 
worship of Hera possessed a temple-image, though this is not 
always recorded. But only very few of the ideas which we 
have found in this religion appear to have been definitely 
expressed in specialiy characteristic monuments. The record 
of these, so far as it is explicit, shows that she was usually 
represented as the wedded wife of Zeus, the goddess who 
cherished the lawful union of men and women; and this 
accords with the main idea of the cults and with her 
general character in Greek legend. Her earliest ἀγάλματα or 
symbols were, like those of most Greek divinities, aniconic and 
wholly inexpressive. A stock cut out from the tree was her 
badge at Thespiae™ her first sacred emblem at Samos 
was a board 35, at Argos a lofty pillar in the primitive period 55. 
And of most of the earliest images mentioned by Pausanias 
and other writers, nothing significant is told us.) The most 
interesting is the archaic image of Hera, a ξόανον or wooden 
statue, carved by Smilis? for the temple in Samos. probably 
about the middle of the seventh century 8.6.5 This sup- 
planted an older idol, and retained its place in the island 
worship down to the latest period. The words of Varro, 
quoted by Lactantius, about the bridal character and ap- 
pearance of the Samian image must apply to this work of 
Smilis®*% and this must be the βρέτας which, according to 


4 Overbeck’s view about the historic accepted as the most probable. A‘nst- 
character of Smilis and his date m2y be A/ythol. 2. 1, Ὁ. 13- 
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Athenaeus, was taken down to the sea and hidden in a wood, 
a rite that probably has reference to primitive marriage cus- 
toms; for both writers appear to be speaking of the chief 
image of the temple-worship, and in historical times there was 
never any other than the statue carved by Smilis. We can 
gather something about the form and character of the temple- 
statue of Samos, from a series of Samian coins that have 
come down to us, ranging from the period of Hadrian to that 
of the younger Valerian (Coin Pl. A 15). The most im- 
portant of these have been published by Overbeck in his 
Kunst-Mythologie, and in the British Museum catalogue’. 
From an examination of these we gather that the image 
was an upright wooden figure overlaid with drapery, wear- 
ing a calathus and an ample veil on her head, and holding 
a libation cup in each hand, from which what appears to 
be a sacred fillet is hanging down. All these are natural 
emblems of the goddess of marriage and fruitfulness. On 
one of these coins the lower parts of the goddess have the 
same stiff almost aniconic appearance as the Samian statue 
of Hera in the Louvre, and as it is probable that this very 
archaic marble work preserves some reminiscence of the 
wooden temple-image, it may well be, as Overbeck suggests, 
that the wealth of drapery seen on most of the coins does not 
represent what was really carved upon the idol, but rather the 
sacred garments with which the worshippers from time to 
time may have draped it, possibly thank-offerings of married 
women?, 

The image of Aphrodite-Hera at Sparta17* must be ranked 
among the archaic monuments of the marriage-goddess, and 
the statue at Coronea of Hera bearing in her hands the 
Sirens * is the only other monument of the same significance 
which we can quote from the barren record of this earlier 
period; for in the account of some of the most interesting 
cults, such as that of Hera the maid, wife, and widow at 
Stymphelus we have no mention of any representation at 


® Overbeck, 2. 1, Pl. 1; Brit. Mus. taining an inventory of the drapery that 
Cat. Jonia, pp. 370-374. Pl. 37. 2. was used for the statue; AZitt. d. deut. 
> We have Samian inscriptions con- 77:52. (Athens), 7. 367. 
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all. The two temple-statues that explicitly represented 
her as the bride or the goddess of wedlock, belong to the 
period of perfected art: the Hera Νυμφευομένη at Plataea 
by Callimachus, and the Hera Τελεία in the same city by 
Praxiteles?. The first title seems to denote that the god- 
dess was represented as at the moment of her marriage; 
and TeAefa may be an epithet of the married goddess or 
the goddess who brings marriage. Both these statues are 
obviously cult-monuments of the wife of Zeus, and evidence 
has already been given that shows how ancient and how 
prevalent in the city of Plataea and the neighbourhood were 
the myth and ritual of the sacred bridal. Of the form and 
type of the figure carved by Callimachus we know nothing at 
all. The Praxitelean statue, as we are told by Pausanias, 
was of Pentelic marble, representing the goddess as erect 
and of colossal stature. An attempt has been made by 
Overbeck®, following a suggestion of Visconti, to discover the 
type of the Hera Τελεία in a small series of statues of which 
the Hera Barberini in the Vatican is the chief. But the 
attempt must share the fate of most hypotheses which try to 
establish the connexion between existing works and lost 
originals of which no description, or only the vaguest, sur- 
vives. That the Vatican statue represents the marriage- 
goddess is very probable, but only certain if we allow that 
a very close relationship exists between her and the goddess 
who appears on a Roman sarcophagus in St. Petersburg ?, 
bringing a married pair to the altar, and that this is certainly 
a Juno Pronuba and in form descended from some Greek 
original of Hera TeAeéa. But it is still somewhat doubtful 
whether the relief-figure with the half-bared breasts can be 
a Juno Pronuba: and even if we allow this, her relationship 
with the Vatican figure has been greatly exaggerated; her 
drapery is very different, and her pose does not strikingly 
resemble that of the statue. And finally, if we can reasonably 
interpret the Barberini statue as a representation of the 
goddess of marriage, and if the not infrequent repetition of 
the type suggests a Greek original of some celebrity, there is 
® Kunst-Mythologie, 2. 54. > 7b. p. 57, fig. 6. 
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little force in the theory that this is the Praxitelean Hera of 
Plataea; we must wait in the hope that more may be dis- 
covered concerning both his representations of the goddess. 
The wide celebrity of the ritual of the ἱερὸς γάμος is amply 
attested ; yet we hear of no cult-monuments in which it found 
expression. It was more naturally a theme for religious 
drama than for temple-sculpture, being performed in the 
open air more usually than in a temple, and it is probable 
that the only representations of it which were designed for 
religious ceremonial were puppet-like forms which might be 
carried in procession and used in the sacred mimes that 
commemorated the event in different parts of Greece. The 
curious Plataean story noticed above, that Zeus, to win back 
the jealous Hera, dressed up a straw figure as a bride and 
had it borne along in bridal procession, seems to show that 
the figure of Hera was actually borne through the streets in 
the celebration of the marriage, and that a misunderstanding 
of the ritual gave birth to the irrelevant story. But it is 
almost certain that no one of the art-representations of the 
ἱερὸς γάμος which have come down to us were designed 
originally for the purposes of the religious ceremony; and 
the number of monuments that can be proved to refer to 
this ritual is very small, though many have been quoted as 
belonging to this group on the ground of a false or very 
doubtful interpretation. One of the most interesting is the 
small terracotta group from Samos, already mentioned, pre- 
senting Zeus and Hera seated side by side in solemn and cere- 
monious attitude and both wearing the veil (Pl. Vb). This has 
been quoted by Forster as the oldest extant monument of 
the sacred nuptial rite; but Overbeck inclines to regard it as 
a mere votive offering representing the divinities seated by each 
other in the permanent union of married life. The strongest 
argument for Forster’s interpretation is the veil on the head 
of Zeus, which, as we have seen before, is very difficult to 
explain except as a symbol of the bridegroom. Also the 
‘provenance’ of the group is somewhat in favour of the same 
view, because the ritual of the marriage played so prominent 
9 Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera, p. 24. 
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a part in the religious service of the island. On the other 
hand it cannot be proved that any of the numerous vase- 
representations in which the two divinities are grouped 
together have any real reference to the actual sacred cere- 
mony or even to any public common cult of Zeus and Hera. 
The only monuments which, after much debate, have been 
admitted to be representations of the sacred marriage, are 
three: (a) the relief on the metope of the most recent temple 
at Selinus, (6) the Pompeian wall painting, (6) the relief in the 
Villa Albani designed for the basis of an altar or a statue. 
The chief question for the student of Greek cult is how far 
the artist and sculptor has borrowed and reproduced certain 
traits or motives from the religious mimes that were in vogue 
in different parts of Greece. The Selinus relief (Pl. IX. a), of 
which the art displays the archaic style passing into the tran- 
sitional period, shows us the figure of Zeus on the right seated 
on a rock, with the himation flung about the middle of his body 
and lower limbs as if one end had just slipped down from his 
left shoulder. With his right hand he is grasping the left 
wrist of Hera, who stands before him arrayed most cere- 
moniously as the bride, gazing on him with a very earnest 
and solemn expression, while her whole figure and pose are 
full of shame and reserve. Her form has entirely the style 
of hieratic art, and might really stand for a cult-figure of 
Hera the bride. Above her woollen chiton she has put on 
a second robe that falls in stiff folds to her feet, and the 
ample veil which she is just lifting away from her face 
envelops her head and falls low behind. There is no move- 
ment or life in the form. The attitude and expression of the 
god is just the contrary: he is seated with an ease that is 
rarely found in the figures of this period of sculpture; his 
drapery is very freely treated and there is an expression of 
strong passion in the features which corresponds with the 
energy of his action. Such a figure could certainly not be 
derived from any ancient cult; and it is surprising enough to 
find it on any Greek temple of the fifth century. We can 
suppose that the whole motive may have been derived from 
the religious drama, which may have been well known in the 
VOL. I. P 
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neighbourhood, and which may have justified the sculptor in 
using it for the purposes of temple-sculpture. But it is more 
probable, from the slight evidence that is recorded, that these 
dramas or mimes were carried on not so much by living 
actors as by puppets that were borne in procession, and at 
last perhaps placed side by side on the bridal couch, as in the 
marriage-festival of Venus and Adonis at Alexandria; and 
certainly the Zeus on the metope does not resemble the 
figure in a religious dumb-show. 

The Pompeian painting* resembles the metope in many 
essential respects. The appearance of Zeus is very similar, 
except that here he wears the oaken crown and the veil as 
bridegroom, and his bearing is more tranquil and cool. Hera 
approaches him, wearing the same rich attire as before, and 
with the same expression of bashful hesitation. She is here 
accompanied by Iris, who may have played an actual part in 
the dramatic ritual,as she is mentioned in Theocritus’ descrip- 
tion of the ‘sacred marriage.’ Both the sculptor and the 
painter have laid the scene in the open air, and the picturesque 
landscape of the picture has been supposed by Overbeck ° to 
contain allusions to Crete, where there was at least one cele- 
bration of this ritual. In this, then, as in the former work, 
there may be some reminiscence of the ceremony as performed 
in Sicily, Cnossus, and elsewhere ; but it would be far too 
hazardous to say that they reproduce with any exactness the 
forms and movements of the personages of the religious 
drama. 

The third representation, the relief in the Villa Albani 5, 
takes the form of a procession of divinities, in which the chief 
personages are Zeus and Hera, he bearing the sceptre with an 
eagle on the top, and she represented as the shamefaced bride 
delicately lifting the border of her veil. The god and the 
goddess are unnaturally separated, but Welcker ἃ ingeniously 
explains this as a blunder of the copyist, who had to transfer 
the scene from a round to a flat surface. Among the other 
figures can be recognized Artemis Hegemone, ‘the leader of 


® Overheck, Atlas, Kunst-Myth.10, 28. © Overbeck, Atlas, 10 29. 
>’ Kunst-Myth. 2. 240. 4 Alte Denkmiiler, 2. Ὁ. 25. 
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the bride, Poseidon, Demeter, Dionysos, and Hermes, and the 
person of whom slight traces remain in front of Artemis must 
have been none other than Apollo, who in other bridal 
representations is seen at the head of the procession with his 
lyre. All are crowned, and there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the whole. But it is difficult to say that the scene 
reproduces the actual procession that was part of the per- 
formance of the ἱερὸς γάμος in the different parts of Greece, 
for there is some reason to suppose that the image of Hera or 
the person representing her was usually borne in the bridal 
chariot *. The sculptor may in this case have availed himself 
of the usual type of the procession of the twelve divinities, 
and by altering the number and by other modifications have 
given it a special meaning. 

Besides these, there are very few direct traces in the Greek 
art that have survived of the common cult of Zeus and 
Hera; the vase-representations cannot be regarded as cult- 
monuments, and there are very few coins? that present the 
two divinities together. 

The marriage-goddess is necessarily connected with the 
goddess of childbirth, and the worship of Hera-Eileithyia in 
Argos has been mentioned. But no sure representation of 
Hera under this aspect has survived. On a Berlin vase° we 
see the figure of Io seated by a pedestal on which stands the 
image of a goddess clad in a long chiton with hair streaming 
over her shoulders and holding a torch in the right hand and 
a bow in her left ; and Overbeck? maintains that this must be 
the idol of Hera Eileithyia, as there is no other goddess to 
whom Io could appeal for pity, and Hera may bear the bow, 
because Homer speaks of the arrowy pangs of women in 
travail, the ‘shaft that the Eileithyiae send.’ This reasoning 
has been accepted, but it will not bear criticism. A  vase- 
painter might well allow Io in the distress of travail to appeal 

® The Hera Ἡνιόχη, ‘the holder of carnassus; Overbeck, umnst-Aytho- 
the reins, who was worshipped at Le- Jogie, 2, Miinztafel 2. No. 38, and 3. 
badea by the side of Zeus Basileus,may No. 6. 
have got her name from the bridal © Overbeck, Ad/as, 7. No. 9. 
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> E.g. the coins of Capua and Hali- 
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to Artemis, especially as this goddess was even more concerned 
with childbirth than Hera. But Hera was Io’s relentless 
enemy in the ordinary myth; and though a poet might speak 
in a figurative sense of the shaft of Eileithyia, yet no 
artist would consider this sufficient reason for giving Hera 
the symbol of the bow. Moreover every Greek artist would 
know that if he drew the figure of a goddess with torch and 
bow, to whose aid a woman was appealing, every spectator 
would conclude that the goddess was Artemis; and this 
is the strongest argument for believing that it was Artemis 
whom this vase-painter intended to represent *. 

The only other special worships of Hera to which we can 
attach certain representations that survive are those of Hera 
Lacinia and Hera of Argos®. As regards the image in the 
temple at Croton, dedicated to the former, we have no 
information; but that an image existed there we can con- 
clude from the epigram in the Azzhology™” containing the 
prayer of the women who offer a linen garment to her, which 
was no doubt intended to be laid upon the statue; and in 
any case we could not believe that a cult of such celebrity 
lacked the temple-idol. It is undoubtedly the face of this 
goddess that is found on certain coins of Croton of the fourth 
century B.C., and the type is borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations for the coinage of Venusia, Neapolis, Pandosia, Hyria, 
and Veseris Campaniae (Coin Pl. A 20). In some of these 
instances the goddess wears a veil, and in most the stephanos, 
which on the coin of Croton is richly decorated with an anthe- 
mium in front and two griffins at the sides symmetrically dis- 
posed, a peculiar symbol which appears on many of the coins. 
There can be no doubt that the head on the coin of Croton is 


® This is also Furtwangler’s inter- 
pretation, Berlin. Vasen-Sammlung,No. 
3164. 

b We have the vague and doubtful 
authority of Lycophron for an armed 
Hera ‘Omdocyia at Argos; but there is 
no cult-figure to which we could attach 
this name; a seated figure of Hera 
bearing the spear on a black-figured 
vase (Miiller, 2. 4. A. A. 1. 10; Over- 


beck, Ad/as, Taf. 9. 16), cannot be ac- 
cepted as any illustration or corrobora- 
tion of Lycophron’s statement. There 
is more to be said for the belief that we 
find the cult-figure of Hera A:ppia®¢ 
on a coin of Chalcis ***, as the type 
evidently points to some statue and the 
rock on which she is seated would 
naturally refer to her worship on the 
neighbouring mountain. 
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that of the tutelary goddess of the state, and the celebrity of 
her worship explains and is attested by the frequent use of this 
type of the Hera Lakinia in the coinage of the other cities of 
Magna Graecia. The crown and the veil, the earnest and 
proud expression combined with the matronal forms of the 
face, are specially characteristic of Hera, but neither the litera- 
ture nor the coins attest what particular aspect of her, if any, 
was prominent in thiscult. Wecannot explain the griffins nor 
the very striking arrangement of the hair, which waves about her 
head almost as if tossed by a wind. It has been maintained 
that Lakinia is an epithet derived from an Oscan word Lakis, 
meaning earth,and that Hera was identified in Magna Graecia 
with a local earth-goddess*. If the Greek worshippers were 
really conscious of this we might explain this singular treatment 
of the hair as borrowed from the usual representations of Gaia, 
whose hair generally flows in long tresses about her neck. This 
trait is not found in the colossal marble bust at Venice (Pl. VI), 
which Overbeck rightly considers a representation of Hera 
Lakinia on the ground that the stephane above the forehead 
has the same decoration of anthemium and griffins as appears 
on the coins of South Italy. Disfigured as it is, the countenance 
has yet preserved something of the exalted type which we find 
on the marble coins, although the later copyist who wrought 
the head has brought a different expression into the face by 
giving it the rather narrow eye of Aphrodite. From the bust 
and the coins we may gather something of the character and 
form of the temple-statue, about which history is silent. The 
sculptor, being the later and inferior artist, would no doubt be 
the more faithful copyist of the two as regards the external 
forms which he could reproduce ; but it is probable that he has 
falsified the sentiment, and that the coin-stamper has embodied 
in his work more of the expression of the original, although the 
wild and luxuriant hair, more difficult to render in marble and 
bronze, may have been specially designed for the coin-device. 
The place of this Lakinian head among the ideal types of 
Hera will have to be noticed afterwards. 

As the Argive was the most celebrated worship of Hera in 

* Hell. Journ. 1886, p. το. 
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Greece, so her image in the temple of Argos by the hand of 
Polycleitus takes precedence of all other cult-monuments of 
her, and must be regarded as the fullest and highest embodi- 
ment of the goddess as she appeared in legend and worship. 
We gather most about it from the words of Pausanias** : ‘the 
statue of Hera of colossal size is seated on a throne. It 
is of gold and ivory, the work of Polycleitus. She wears a 
crown upon which are wrought the figures of the Graces and 
Hours, and in her one hand she bears the fruit of the pome- 
granate, in the other her sceptre . . . and they say that the 
cuckoo sits on the top of her sceptre, declaring that Zeus, 
when he was in love with Hera before marriage, transformed 
himself into this bird . .. and the statue of Hebe, also of 
gold and ivory, that stands by the side of Hera, is said to have 
been wrought by the hand of Naucydes. Most of the other 
records left by ancient writers of this great work add little to 
this description ®*-1%, The scholiast on Theocritus corroborates 
the statement about the cuckoo on the sceptre, and Strabo in 
a very dull passage praises the technique of the work, in which 
it surpassed even the great masterpieces of Pheidias, ‘ while 
inferior to them in expensiveness and size. We can gather 
from the epigram of Parmenion—what would really go without 
saying—that the main part of the body was covered with 
drapery. ‘The Argive Polycleitus, who alone of all men saw 
the goddess with his very eyes, has revealed to us as much of 
her beauty as it is lawful for mortal eyes to see!’ Of more 
interest and weight is the summary account of the form and 
character of the image, left us by Maximus Tyrius, who says 
that ‘ Polycleitus revealed Hera to the Argives as a goddess of 
the white elbow and forearm of ivory, fair of face and clad in 
noble raiment, in queenly fashion seated on a golden throne 1°"’ 
It is clear from this sentence that the arms were uncovered, 
at least from the elbows downwards, and that the artistic 
impression was mainly produced by a certain majestic treat- 
ment of the drapery combined with a striking beauty of face. 
But the artistic questions concerning this ideal representation 
of the goddess will be noticed later, as we are chiefly con- 
cerned here with the relation of this statue to Argive cult. 
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In the first place we may note that the description of 
Pausanias and the others is illustrated and in some ways supple- 
mented by certain Argive coins of the Imperial period ; a coin 
of Julia Domna and one of Antoninus Pius (Coin Pl. A 16). 
On both of them we see the goddess seated on her throne, 
wearing the stephanos and holding the pomegranate in her 
extended right hand and grasping the sceptre near the top with 
the left: her drapery consists of a chiton which leaves the 
arms bare and a himation which passes over the middle of her 
body and falls over her left shoulder, arranged just in the same 
way as is usual with the mantle of Zeus. She wears no veil: the 
writers mention none, and the fact is important. The pose has 
no stiffness in it, but is majestic and suitable to the solemnity 
of a great temple-statue : the left arm is held high and free of 
the body, the right foot is drawn slightly under the throne, so 
as to avoid the look of constraint. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fidelity of the copy, and on one of the coins the 
figure of Hebe is given, awkwardly indeed and on far too 
large a scale. 

When we examine the attributes and symbols and what 
else is told us or shown us of the statue. we see that Poly- 
cleitus, a true national sculptor, has given faithful and imagina- 
tive expression to the ideas contained in the cult of his land. 
She was worshipped there as Hera the queen and as the wife 
of Zeus, united to him in the ceremonial of the sacred mar- 
riage; and it is as the queen-goddess, as Maximus Tyrius 
declares, that Polycleitus revealed her to his countrymen, 
displaying this character of her in the majesty of the pose 
and drapery, in her richly ornamented crown, and in her 
imperious grasp of the sceptre. Her union with Zeus is no 
doubt allusively expressed by the symbol of the cuckoo, and 
still more clearly by the subordinate figure of Hebe, their 
daughter, which the later sculptor added in the early part 
of the fourth century. She was worshipped also in Argos 
preeminently as the goddess of marriage and childbirth; and 
the image of the wife of Zeus would be also naturally an image 
of the goddess of these functions. Direct allusion to this 
character of hers is probably conveyed by the symbol of the 
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pomegranate. We can hardly determine the significance of the 
whole work, unless we can discover with some certainty the 
symbolic meaning of this fruit which she bears in her hand. 
Pausanias is piously averse to giving an explanation; he 
regards it as a mystery not lightly to be revealed. Most 
modern interpreters consider the pomegranate in Hera’s hand 
to be the emblem of fruitfulness in marriage, having this signi- 
ficance on account of the large number of its seeds. But 
Botticher, in an able article ὃ, argues against this interpretation 
and proposes an entirely different one. He declares that the 
pomegranate played no part at all in the Greek marriage rite ; 
that in Greek symbolism it was no emblem of fertility, but of 
strife, and bloodshed, and death—by reason of its blood-red 
colour ; and certainly it appears to have this meaning in some 
few legends. But when Botticher maintains that the goddess 
of Argos is holding forth the pomegranate to display her 
triumph over her rival Demeter, whose daughter Persephone 
through eating the pomegranate was held a prisoner in the 
world below, he is asking us to believe a difficult thing. Greek 
temple-sculpture of the fifth century is not prone to symbolism 
so far-fetched and so quaint; nor would the great image of 
Hera, ‘the benefactress of the land’ as she was called, be 
likely to embody the idea of strife and hatred. And if Poly- 
cleitus intended this meaning he must have lost his labour, 
for no Greek spectator would be likely to have understood 
his thought. 

The hand of the idol in a Greek temple is extended usually 
to dispense gifts or to display some permanent attribute of the 
power, some symbol of the functions of the divinity. The 
pomegranate is by no means the peculiar and constant token 
of Persephone ; but even if it were, the statue of Hera would 
be no more likely to hold it in its hand as an emblem of 
triumph over a rival than to wear the vine-crown or the 
grape-clusters by way of expressing her hatred of Bacchus. 
If it were desired to mark the hostility of divinities in 
ritual or representation, it would surely be by excluding the 
badge or the ministrant of the hostile divinity from the worship 


® Denkmaler und Forschungen, 1856, p. 170. 
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of the other: as we hear that ivy was tabooed in the service 
of Hera at Eleusis as the badge of her hated stepson. 

The Argive goddess holding forth the pomegranate must 
have been regarded as the goddess who gives that fruit to 
men, either for nourishment or for a sign of fruitfulness in 
marriage. For in spite of Botticher’s arguments there are 
reasons for believing that it had this double significance in 
Greek symbolism; it is found in the hands of the Hours, 
being there perhaps no more than a sign of the season’s bless- 
ing and of the year’s increase, and it is found in the hand of 
Aphrodite, surely as a sign of love and offspring. In the 
Argive cult Hera was clearly recognized not only as the 
marriage-goddess but as the beneficent power that gave the 
fruits of the earth ; and, as we see from the worship of Demeter 
in Attica, the two functions were closely connected in the 
Greek religious thought. Both may have been symbolized 
by the pomegranate in her hand, and both were beautifully 
suggested by the groups of the Hours and Graces on her 
crown. 

The popular belief as shown in literature, legend, and cult 
gave the sculptor sufficient reason for associating these figures 
with Hera. They had already appeared as the ministrants of 
Zeus on the throne of the Pheidian image, and Hera as his 
consort could borrow them from him or claim them by right 
of her own nature and character. Statues of the Charites had 
already been dedicated in the archaic period in the Heraeon 
of Argos*; and in her temple at Olympia the Hours were 
represented on thrones, works of the early sculptor Smilis?; 
and a shrine was raised to them in the Argive territory ° 
Mythology also associated her with them, a legend being 
recorded by Pausanias from Olen’s poetry that the Hours were 
the nurses of Hera. Throughout Greece the Hours were 
worshipped as the powers that brought the fertilizing rain and 
wind and the blessings of fruit and corn and wine, also as 
charged with the due recurrence of the seasons, and therefore in 
some way with the destiny of man, and especially with child- 
birth and with the ceremony of marriage. Hence they were 

® Paus. 2. 17, 3. > Id. 5. 17, τς © Jd, 2. 20, 5. 
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frequently associated with Aphrodite and Dionysos, and in 
Argos most naturally with the chief goddess, who played the 
part there of Demeter and Eileithyia. 

The Graces are very kindred personages to the Hours, 
being nature-powers of the same significance, but having 
gained a more ethical and human character. They bring the 
flowers of the spring, and are thus joined with the Argive 
Hera the flower-goddess ; they personify besides the charm 
and beauty of life, and as the constant companions of Aphrodite 
the ideas of the sweetness of love and married life were attached 
to them. Their presence was necessary to complete the idea 
embodied in the work of Polycleitus. 

As we can discover so clear an allusion to the goddess 
of fruitfulness in this famous temple-image, we need not 
wholly reject the statement of Tertullian that her statue at 
Argos was crowned or in some way adorned with a vine- 
spray. He may be speaking of some other, but he ought natur- 
ally to be referring to the great statue of the city. We cannot, 
of course, believe that the latter was permanently decorated 
with an artificial garland of vine-leaves wrought in metal, for 
Pausanias would certainly have mentioned so very remarkable 
an emblem; but Tertullian may be carelessly referring to 
some ritual of crowning the goddess with the vine-garland at 
the time of the wine-harvest. The explanation offered by 
him that she wore this as a proof of her dislike of Bacchus is 
of course ridiculous; we should rather say that at Argos the 
fruit of the vine was offered her because she was there believed 
to have given man the blessing of the vine as she had given 
him the gift of corn. 

One last question remains about the conception of the work. 
In the Peloponnese and elsewhere Hera was worshipped as 
the maid as well as the wife; and in Argolis a stream was 
shown where Hera bathed each year, and thus periodically 
renewed her maidenhood. The statue of Polycleitus gives 
ample indication of the bride and the wife. Can we believe 
that in the absence of the veil, and perhaps in the flowing 
maidenly locks, such as we see on the Argive coins, the 
sculptor alluded to the mysterious nature of the goddess 
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who was maid as well as wife? He was a sculptor who 
loved to reconcile in one figure two different systems of 
forms—the forms of the boy and the man in his Doryphorus, 
of the female and the male in his Amazon. If by some subtle 
mode of expression he could combine in his work a touch of 
maidenliness with her character as queen and bride and 
mother, we may say that in this case at least his imagina- 
tion was equal to his marvellous power over form. It is true 
that the ideal of Hera was not so spiritual or ethical as the 
ideal of Zeus or Athene; and in the sentence of Maximus 
Tyrius the epithets refer mainly to qualities that are physical, 
formal, or external. Yet there was great beauty and worth 
in this Argive worship with its conception of a supreme god- 
dess whose power worked in the genial fresh life of the earth, 
and in the grace and peace of human life. And if the statue 
wrought by Polycleitus embodied the leading ideas of that 
cult, as we find that it did, and if the forms of the head and 
countenance were rendered in accordance with what was 
expressed in the whole figure, then his work was the most 
masterly and ideal representation of the Greek Hera, as it 
certainly was the fullest and most profound reflex of her cult. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IDEAL TYPES OF HERA. 


IN searching through the religious monuments that survive 
of this worship, the inquirer has to be on his guard against 
the frequent false interpretations that confront him. There is 
no Greek divinity so difficult to recognize as Hera; for her 
figure has often been disguised by false restoration, and on the 
other hand the name has been applied to representations to 
which it cannot be proved to belong. 

This ambiguity arises chiefly from the lack of any signi- 
ficant and peculiar attribute which may at once reveal her as 
clearly as Athena is revealed by the aegis, Artemis by the bow, 
or Demeter by the corn-stalks. Of all the various symbols, 
badges, attributes, fashions of drapery that have been supposed 
to be specially characteristic of Hera, there is none that is 
invariably found; and none that is not found with other 
divinities also, with the one exception of the peacock; but 
this comes too late into the artistic representations to be of 
much service. The veil might be supposed to be proper to the 
matron-goddess, the bride and the wife of Zeus; and she 
wears it sitting by his side in the terra-cotta group found 
at Samos*; it appears in the Argive statuette of early fifth- 
century style®, and on the Selinus metope, but rarely, if ever, 
on the archaic vases, and only occasionally in works of per- 
fected and later art ; and the veiled head of Hera is exceptional 
on coins, the devices of Capua and the Boeotian Orchomenos 
being among the few instances from the Greek period 80 72. She 
is veiled in representations of the sacred marriage, yet on the 
coins of those places where this rite was regularly performed 
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in her honour, Plataea, Argos, Cnossus, Samos, she wears 
nothing but the stephanos or smaller crown. Again, as regards 
this latter attribute on her head, we may believe that its 
earliest form was the calathos, the emblem of fruitfulness, the 
proper emblem of the Argive goddess who gave the fruits of 
the earth. And wherever Hera was the chief divinity it would 
be natural to attribute this gift and power to her. Yet the 
calathos in its proper form is by no means common in the 
representations of her; the only coins that present her with it 
are the Samian coins that reproduce more or less freely the 
type of her ancient image. It is not unfrequently found 
in the vase-representations of the black-figured and red-figured 
style, for instance on the beautiful Munich patera that will be 
mentioned below. More usually it appears under the form of 
the stephanos or diminished calathos, which has no other 
intention probably but to express dignity or majesty, the 
change in form being due merely to artistic reasons. It is this 
more shapely emblem that is seen on so very early a work as 
the limestone Olympian head ®, which is possibly a fragment 
of the temple-statue of the Heraeum, on the Argive statuette, 
and on the coins of Argos and those other cities whose 
coinage resembles this type, and on some of the heads of 
Hera Lakinia on Croton coins®. But the stephanos is by no 
means so frequently found as the half-diadem or stephane, 
which is her common attribute on coins. On the other hand 
some of her most certain and most striking representations, 
such as the Parthenon relief-figure and the Farnese head, 
show neither crown nor diadem. Even the sceptre which 
from the fifth century onwards designated the queen of the 
heavens is rare on the black-figured vases. 

And even if all these were constant and necessary attributes 
and emblems of Hera, they would not be peculiar to her, 
and therefore would fail in certain cases to distinguish her. 
A goddess with the veil and calathos may be Artemis or 
Aphrodite as well as Hera, and the head that wears the 
stephanos on the coin of Zeleia Troadis, quoted and published 


® Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 2118. 43; cf. Tyrtaeus (Bergk, 2): Κρονίων 
> Overbeck, A.-M, Miinztaf. 2. No. καλλιστεφάνου πόσις Ἥρας. 
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among the Hera-heads by Overbeck, is quite as probably 
a representation of Artemis*. Many divinities wear the 
stephane, and any one of them can carry the sceptre. Nor, 
as we have seen, was Hera so closely associated in the general 
worship with any part of the natural world or with the arts of 
life that any special flower or animal, weapon or implement, 
could be given her asa sign. The pomegranate is as natural 
to Aphrodite as to Hera, and very rarely found with either. 
The cuckoo might have been used as the obvious and peculiar 
symbol of Hera, but by some strange perversity it was not ; 
it figures only in the description of Polycleitus’ statue, and 
possibly on one vase-representation ὃ. 

Nor is there any precisely characteristic handling of the 
drapery which alone could distinguish her from any other god- 
dess. Character is indeed sufficiently expressed in the drapery 
of the most imaginative representations of Hera, the character of 
the stately and imperial goddess, the wife of Zeus. She is essen- 
tially εὐείμων, ‘clad in comely dress.’ Certain negative rules 
might be given; she could not be unclad like Aphrodite, nor 
draped in the short tunic of Artemis, nor is it probable that in 
her temple-images she could wear nothing more than the open 
Doric chiton of Athene. But, like other goddesses, she changes 
her fashions with time and place. The Argive terra-cotta 
statuette shows her with the double-sleeved chiton and veil, 
on the Parthenon frieze she wears an ample veil and the Doric 
double chiton without sleeves, and also, on many of the later 
sarcophagi, the veil and chiton only. The girdle seems 
indifferent to her; sometimes she has it and sometimes not. 
In such details the artist appears to have been guided by 
artistic fashion merely, not by any fixed conception about her. 
Her standing epithet in Homer is λευκώλενος, the white-armed 
goddess, and one might have supposed that the constant 
association of this poetic term with her would have impelled 
the artist and sculptor to show her arms bare of drapery. And 
the greatest sculptors have represented her thus; but here 

® Overbeck, A.-M. 2, Miinztaf. 2.27. was also consecrated to her (De Adstin, 
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also the practice varied, and we cannot deny that a particular 
statue is Hera’s because the arms are draped, or affirm that 
it is simply because they are not. The best works, indeed, 
show a tendency to invest her with a peculiar wealth and 
magnificence of drapery, to place the himation above the 
chiton, and to draw the outer robe across her body with 
a view to the most imposing effect of majestic fold and line. 
But the question will arise whether this gives us a sure clue, in 
the absence of other evidence, to discover Hera in a particular 
statue, or whether, suppesing that a very effective and solemn 
arrangement of drapery had been devised originally for Hera, 
a Greek sculptor would hesitate to borrow it for his representa- 
tion of any other austere divinity, say Demeter or Themis *. 

It seems then we have no speaking emblem or symbol of 
Hera, no indubitable external mark. It is generally by means 
of the peculiar type of countenance and expression, either in 
itself or combined with becoming drapery and appropriate 
attribute, that we recognize her in various works of the per- 
fected and later art. But in the archaic period, when the face 
was expressionless and there was no separate system of forms 
for the maidenly and the maternal divinity, and the drapery 
was conventional not characteristic, we can sometimes only 
distinguish a Hera from an Aphrodite or an Artemis by the 
situation or the myth represented, or by the presence of Zeus ; 
or the provenance of the object may decide, as for instance it 
is reasonable to recognize Hera in the terra-cotta image of the 
throned and veiled goddess from Argos or Samos (Pl. V. b, 
VII. a). 

It remains to mention the few surviving works in which the 
ideal form or countenance of the goddess is manifested or 
which contribute certain elements to it. What that ideal is 
we can partly gather from the Homeric poetry, and from one 
or two passages in later Greek literature. The Homeric 
account depicts her as the majestic queenly goddess, stern, 


» Perhaps the only certain instance _ sufficient to identify the two personages, 
of a Hera recognizable by her drapery but it is only for the representation of 
alone is the figure on the metope of Hera the bride that such drapery would 
Selinus ; the situation itself of course is —_ be used. 
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proud, and self-asserting, with certain harsh and sombre traits 
in her character. There is some force and grandeur in the 
picture, but very little moral or spiritual quality. The Argive 
cult, not to mention others, knew her as something more than 
this, and her portrait in Greek art is richer and deeper than the 
Homeric. The best Greek sculptors were indebted to Homer 
for the epithets βοῶπις and λευκώλενος and for the austerity 
of her type. But there is more in the picture of her conveyed 
by the words of Dio Chrysostom, who describes a woman ‘ of 
shapely and lofty stature clad in white raiment and holding 
a sceptre, with a countenance radiant and at the same time 
solemn, being such as painters are wont to paint Hera?’ It 
was long before Greek art had attained to this presentation 
of her. 

Among the monuments of the fifth century before Pheidias 
there are two works that claim special mention among the 
ideal forms of Hera. Inside a very beautiful patera in the 
Munich collection of vases we see the form of the goddess, 
painted in various tints, standing in a very solemn pose, with 
the right hand holding the sceptre, and the left hand concealed 
under the drapery of the upper garment which is drawn over 
her chiton ; the left elbow is bent in such a way as to show 
that this hand is resting on her hip*. On her head is a golden 
stephanos, above which the top of her skull is shown, and her 
golden hair streams down from her shoulders in rich curls. 
The face is full and matronly, very calm and earnest, but 
without severity; the lips are slightly open, the under-lip 
being very slightly advanced. This is a rich and bright 
representation of the goddess-queen. 

Whether the popular imagination usually conceived her as 
yellow-haired, as she here appears, is uncertain; it would 
seem so from the story preserved by the Scholiast in the //zad» 
that Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite bathed in the river Xanthus 
to give their hair a golden colour ; but she is dark-haired in 
the Pompeian picture of her marriage. 

One of the most important monuments of fifth-century 
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religious sculpture is the Farnese head of Hera in Naples?. 
The theories put forward concerning its date and origin are 
very conflicting ; and before a judgement can be formed con- 
cerning them the features and expression must be carefully 
analyzed and defined. It is a colossal head of severe and 
impressive style, resembling some of the heads on the Par- 
thenon frieze in its exceeding depth, and in the great breadth 
of cheek and in the rendering of the bone-structure. The 
hair is pressed with a narrow band, and is parted above the 
forehead and drawn to each side in rippling lines in more 
accordance with the style of bronze-work than marble; above 
the band it is drawn so closely over the head that the contour 
of the skull is impressively shown, and behind it is gathered 
in a crobylos on the neck. The austere simplicity of this 
arrangement is almost archaic, but the concealment of part of 
the ear beneath the hair is a mark of a later period of style, 
a trait that begins to be found in the heads from the temple 
at Olympia. A striking characteristic of the whole head is 
its display of straight lines and flat surfaces: the forehead 
is exceedingly broad and strong, and is only slightly modu- 
lated in the part above the eyes ; the cheeks are flat surfaces 
that do not slope much towards the centre of the face, and 
the eyebrow is almost a straight line at right angles to the nose, 
of which the bone is broad and flat. Thus the whole head 
has somewhat of a rectilinear appearance and mathematical 
quality, and yet one must say also that the bone-structure is 
not strongly marked, but only, so to speak, shadowed beneath 
the flesh, to which due attention is paid in places. The 
corners of the lips are softly treated, and the flesh about the 
mouth and nose is warmly modulated with lines that aid 
greatly the impression of character. The upper lip is beauti- 
fully carved, and the lower protrudes noticeably in the centre, 
and is slightly flattened outwards. Beneath the lips is a deep 
depression, and then a strong broad chin that springs slightly 
forwards. 

The question must now be considered, before any further 
analysis of the forms, as to the personality. It is evidently 
® Pl. VIII. 
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a representation of divinity, and the almost unanimous verdict 
of archaeologists pronounces it to be Hera*. There can be 
little doubt that this judgement is correct ; for though the 
head does not wear the usual crown, but only a narrow band, 
which we find indeed on the head of Hera on Elean coins, 
but which any goddess might wear, the expression is cer- 
tainly more suitable to Hera than to any other divinity. It 
resides chiefly in the eyes and the lips and in the parts about 
the mouth, though all the other features convey it and are 
in perfect accord with each other ; but in defining it we are 
in danger of imputing too much to the conscious intention 
of the artist and too little to the laws of plastic form- 
rendering to which his generation was devoted. We are 
struck at once with the energy and powerful will that is 
written on forehead, chin, and mouth; with the dark and 
sombre mood revealed in the eyes that are shadowed by very 
thick eyelids, and in the drooping corners of the lips ; and the 
countenance exercises such fascination on those who look at 
it long, that one writer, who has made a special study of the 
types of Greek heads, speaks of its ‘elemental demoniac force, 
its untameable power®?” The phrase is too strong perhaps, 
but the head certainly produces something of this effect upon 
us; only it must be borne in mind that other heads of the 
period to which this in all probability belongs are marked 
with something of the same expression. And it is very 
doubtful if the sculptor intended to represent Hera as a 
‘demoniac force,’ as one who ‘ would devour Troy and Priam 
raw’; he is to some extent following or reproducing the style 
of the short-lived period of sculpture, the period of transition 
from the archaic to the perfected work. That generation which 
began its work shortly before the destruction of Athens by the 
Persians, and which lasted until the zenith of Pheidias, broke 
away from the older school even more in regard to the spiritual 
expression which they gave to their work than in their formal 
treatment of the features. The forms of the countenance 
become much nobler, and the expression that they convey 


® Dr. Furtwingler inclines to call it question (Aeisterwerke, p. 223, 1, Engl. 
Artemis, but he does not discuss the £Ed.), » Kekuld, Heée, p..67. 
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is over-serious and often sombre and dark. contrasting utterly 
with the weak affected smile upon the later archaic faces. 
And the expression does not vary for the individual repre- 
sented; the countenances of Apollo and Demeter would be 
stamped with the same stern severity as that of Hera. The 
strange and almost repellent look on the Farnese face is there- 
fore not necessarily due wholly to the conscious aim of the 
sculptor and his conception of the nature of the goddess, nor 
need we see in it the Homeric portrait of the stormy and 
sullen wife of Zeus. It may be sufficient to say that the 
sculptor, to represent the severe and dignified goddess of 
marriage, has intensified a type of expression prevalent in 
his day. 

It might be thought that the slimness of the cheeks is more 
maidenly than matronly; and it has been supposed that 
the sculptor wished to allude to the maidenly character of 
Hera in Argive and Arcadian worship. But the broad flat 
cheek is not necessarily part of the individual expression. but 
a characteristic of a style of sculpture which did not distin- 
guish between the youthful wife and the maid®. The indi- 
viduality of the head is imprinted in the middle of the face, 
especially in the lines about the mouth. which without marring 
the beauty speak of experience and mature life. It is this and 
the imperious sombre look, which is too marked to be wholly 
explained by the general tendencies of contemporary art, that 
are the sole valid reasons for giving the name of Hera to the 
statue of which this is part. 

Much has been said indeed about the eyes, and the strange 
marking of the eyelids; according to the view of Brunn, in 
which he has been followed by Kekulé and many others, they 
have been carved so as to convey the quality expressed by 
the Homeric epithet βοῶπις : and this they regard as the 
leading trait in the ‘canonical ideal’ of Hera’s face. No 
doubt the eyes were a striking feature of her countenance 
as the people imagined it ; for the poetic term of Homer must 

® For instance, in the Eleusinian relief period, it is hard to discern from the 


of Demeter, Iacchus, and Persephone, faces which of the two is the mother 
a work perhaps of the earlier Pheidian and which the daughter. 
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have had its influence, and it is said by a poet of the 
Anthology, in praise of a maiden, that ‘she had the eyes of 
Hera,’ It is a question whether each one of the typical 
heads of Hera can be called βοῶπις ; there is no question 
what the term means, and unquestionably it does not apply to 
the Farnese head. 

It certainly does not mean ‘bull-eyed,’ as Brunn and 
others have interpreted it, finding in the word an allusion 
to the ‘wild terrific power’ latent in the eyes of the bull and 
of the goddess*. As applied to Hera, it can only mean ox- 
eyed or cow-eyed, and the eye of the cow is not threatening, 
nor does it ‘cause a certain inquictude in the mind of him 
who finds himself opposite it’. The eye of the cow is 
large, round, and somewhat prominent, and has a dark light 
in it: and this is the sense in which Homer applies it 
to more than one goddess and lady, as he had noticed 
that human eyes are often striking and beautiful through 
a certain resemblance to that animal’s. The ancients inter- 
preted the word rightly as large-eyed and dark-eyed 106. 
a painter would convey the impression by painting the eye 
dark and round and large, such as the eye of Hera in the 
Pompeian picture of the Holy Marriage; a sculptor would give 
the eyeball a certain size and shape. Now the eyes of the 
Farnese Hera are narrow and long, in their shape as unlike 
a cow’s as any human eye can be. But they are set between 
very extraordinary eyelids, both of which are abnormally thick 
and the lower drawn away from the ball and turned down and 
outwards, It is by this curious method that the sculptor has 
been thought to indicate Hera Boéms. If so, he was more 
ignorant of nature than most Greek sculptors and painters, if 
we may judge from the representation of cows in classic art. 
A walk through the fields will convince us that the cow’s eye- 
lids do not fall away from the eyeball as those of the Farnese 
Hera; on the contrary they form a close firm rim; and 
anything like the lower eyelid of that goddess, if seen at all in 
human beings, is only seen in disease and old age. It is hard 


a Brunnin the Bull. del Ann, 1846, pp. 122-128; cf. Kekulé in his Hebe, p. 64. 
> Brunn, op. cit. 
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to believe, then, that the sculptor carved such eyes in the hope 
that they would remind the Greek spectator of the ox-eyed 
goddess. Probably his sole aim was to give a striking ex- 
pression to the eyes by such a treatment of the eyelid as 
would cast the deepest shadow upon them, and he merely 
carried somewhat further a technical method which had 
become usual in the plastic work of the age. The thick 
lids are found in the Apolline head in the British Museum, 
a copy as is supposed of a bronze-work of Canachus ; in the 
heads from the temple of Zeus Olympius, and some of the 
Lapith heads of the Parthenon metopes. But the best 
instances to compare with the Farnese are the heads of 
Harmodius in the Neapolitan group of the tyrannicides, of 
the nymph on the Olympian metope, and of Heracles on the 
relief from the same temple that represents the cleansing of 
the Augean stables. In all these cases the eyelids are not 
only thick, but the lower one is turned slightly down and 
away from the eye. This method has been exaggerated by 
the sculptor of the Farnese head, whose colossal statue raised 
on a pedestal may have towered above the spectator, and who, 
wisely reckoning with the height, may have pursued a conven- 
tional method of treating the eyelid by which the eye as seen 
from below appeared shadowy and full of warmth. This 
technical process is more natural to bronze-work than to 
marble-carving ®. 

And the Farnese head is no original production "ἢ (the bust- 
form alone, a product of Alexandrine art, would prove that), 
but a copy of a bronze original which in all probability was 
wrought about the middle of the fifth century, at the very 
close of the transitional period. The reasons of this view have 
already been given by the way ; to recapitulate, the slightly 


® Overbeck, in his Avzest-Aythologie 
(2. pp. 66, 71, 72), has done good ser- 
vice in exposing the absurdities of the 
βοῶπις theory, and in suggesting that 
much in the Farnese head may be ex- 
plained better by the general history of 
plastic style than by special reference to 
Hera’s character. 


> This is also the view of Overbeck, 
Kunst-Myth. 2. p. 73; and Conze, 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Plastik, p.6. Though a copy, it belongs 
probably still to the Greek period ; the 
surface is rather damaged, but the treat- 
ment of hair and mouth shows good 
Greek style. 
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protruding chin and lower lip, the great breadth of cheek, the 
ear placed a little too high, the conventional treatment of the 
eyelid, and still more the dark and sombre expression, are 
the marks of an ideal style of sculpture that flourished before 
the zenith of Pheidias. 

This view is of course inconsistent with the theory of Kekulé 
and Brunn and others, who maintain that the head is a copy 
more or less direct of the famous Hera of Polycleitus. Before 
the theory becomes a valuable hypothesis, there ought to be 
some direct evidence for this, derived from the resemblance of 
the Farnese head to some recognized work or copy of a work 
of Polycleitus or to the description left us of the great Argive 
image. Now the above-mentioned writers maintain that there 
is the very nearest affinity between this head and that of the 
Doryphorus*; while others of equal authority deny that there 
is any resemblance at all. It is strange that opinions should 
so conflict about a matter of fact that can surely be decided 
by a close comparison of the works. My own conviction is 
that the resemblance is only very general, such as we might 
expect to find in any two heads representing Peloponnesian 
art from 460 to 420 B.C., and that the differences are far 
more weighty. The cheeks of the Doryphorus slope more 
towards the centre of the face, which thus becomes narrower, 
the nose is less broad in the ridge, the chin protrudes less, 
and the eyes are quite differently treated. But those who 
maintain the Polycleitean origin of the head rely most on 
the argument that this surpasses all existing representations 
of Hera in ideal conception ; and they ask, if it was not Poly- 
cleitus but some earlier sculptor who produced this type, 
what was there left for Polycleitus, to whom the voice of 
antiquity ascribes the greatest representation of Hera, to do 
further in the development of the ideal? The answer is easy, 
that still much remained to be done. If Polycleitus produced 
the type of the Farnese Hera, then in his conception of the 
goddess he fell far below—not perhaps Homer—but the artist 
who a little later carved the head of Hera on the coins of 


® Conze, op. cit.; Overbeck, Δ΄.-27. 2. p. 50. 
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Argos, and the sculptor who in the fourth century wrought 
the original of the Ludovisi head. 

For the Farnese bust, effective as it is by the intensity of 
its expression, gives by no means the full ideal of Hera ; it is 
not the benign Argive goddess ‘ of good works,’ not the god- 
dess in whose face and person. according to Dio Chrysostom *"*, 
brightness appeared by the side of majesty. The sculptor of 
this head could give us the majesty under a dark and sombre 
aspect ; neither he nor his age could represent τὸ patip4v. 

It was in the following period that the ideal of Hera 
received full and satisfying expression. In perfecting the type 
the work of Polycleitus was chief, but the part played by 
Pheidias and his school was not unimportant. There is no 
authority for attributing to Pheidias himself, the greatest 
creator of divine types, any free statue of Hera, and none 
has survived that can be ascribed to this school*. But her 
figure wrought by his hand appeared among the cther divini- 
ties on the base of the throne of Zeus Olympios, and the 
Parthenon frieze shows us how he would probably represent 
her>. She is there seated between Zeus and the winged 
figure, who is Iris or Nike. Clad in a Doric chiton, which 
is fastened over her shoulders so as to reveal her neck and 
arms, and is drawn down over the concealed girdle to form 
the beautiful fold common in Pheidian drapery, she turns 
to Zeus and raises with both hands the veil from her face, 
as the bride might on the day of her wedding. The face 
is unfortunately much disfigured, but enough remains to show 
the full oval outline and the laurel crown on her head, which 
alludes perhaps to her nuptials as well as to the Attic festival 
she was witnessing. The treatment of the flesh shows the 


¢ The attempt of Petersen to discover 
the Hera of Alcamenes—a very doubt- 
ful work—in a series of statues called 
Demeter by Overbeck has led to nothing: 
vide ΜΠ. d. d. Inst. Rom. 4. p. 68, and 
Overbeck, Α΄ - ὩΣ 3. p. 461. I have 
not dealt in the text with the head 
of ‘Hera of Girgenti’ in the British 
Museum, which Overbeck and others 
would place next after the Farmese 


ia the development of the type. The 
more that head is studied the more 
suspicion it arouses, and Furtwangler’s 
grounds for re‘ecting it as a forgery are 
very strong (Arch. Zeit. 1883. p. 272). 
If genuine, it would be of little value 
on account of its singular lack of 
character. 
> Pl. ΤΙ. Ὁ. 
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delicacy and grandeur of the Pheidian work, and, apart from 
the formal beauty of the surface, the whole pose is perfect in 
its expression of the chastity, dignity, and grace of the youth- 
ful wife of Zeus. Though the attitude has some reference to 
the particular occasion, yet the figure has a permanent value 
as a monumental and characteristic type of Hera, and as the 
earliest great representation of the whole person of the god- 
dess. Nor did Pheidias forget, in his arrangement of the 
drapery, that Hera should appear as Hera λευκώλενος, with her 
white arms bared. 

Among the monuments of this age may be mentioned 
a very beautiful cylix of the British Museum that contains 
a representation of Hera full of character and expression *. 
Holding a sceptre and wearing a Doric chiton and veil, with 
her hair bound in a stephane, but partly falling over her fore- 
head, she is seated opposite to Zeus, who is holding out his 
hand to her, and her lips are parted and seem moving in 
speech ; her form is almost virginal. 

The fifth-century electrum coinage of Phocaea” displays 
a striking head of Hera, wearing a diadem ornamented with 
the honeysuckle ; the face is set in thick clusters of hair, and 
the deep eyes and half-opened lips give it a very earnest 
expression. 

In the monuments that may next be quoted a great change 
is noted in the representation ; the features and expression 
become softer, more benign, and a touch of brightness, the 
φαιδρότης that Dio Chrysostom speaks of, appears in them. 
The first of these that claims attention is the Argive coin 
that has been several times published and is unsurpassed in 
beauty of style®. The head of Hera upon it shows more 
grace and purity of feature and more profound and spiritual 
conception of character than any of her surviving monuments 
in stone, except perhaps the Ludovisi head. She wears no 
veil, but the stephanos richly ornamented with floral design, 
and from beneath it the long wavy clusters of hair fall down 
her neck and over part of the cheek, which is less broad and 


* Pl. IX. Ὁ. > Coin Pl. Α το (Brit. Afus. Cat. Jonia, p. 209). 
© Coin Pl. A 17. 
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flat than that of the Farnese head. The forehead is broad 
and strong, and, rising somewhat over the eyes, bears the 
impress of power. The eyebrows are straight and noble, and 
the eyes are round and somewhat protruding, as if they would 
suggest the Homeric epithet, and are set between very thick 
lids. The nose is rather long and forms an angle with the 
forehead; the chin is firm and well rounded. The bone-struc- 
ture of the face is well marked, and yet there is no severity 
except in the clear sharp outline, and the lips that are parted 
with a smile give to the whole countenance a fascinating 
expression of brightness and benevolence. Therefore, impos- 
ing and majestic as the type certainly is, it is a very pure and 
true representation of the benign goddess of Argos, and one 
may discover in the traits some hint of the maidenliness that 
was ever renewed in the wife of Zeus, and certainly the decor 
super veruim, the solemn beauty, that was seen in the works 
of Polycleitus. 

If we search for a name with which we may associate this 
new type of Hera there is no other than his. A few years ago 
this association would have been accepted without argument ; 
but it has been said more recently that, as the coin artists of 
the great age did not copy, it is doubtful whether the Argive 
coin-stamper has reproduced in his Hera head anything of 
the expression and any of the traits of the masterpiece of 
Polycleitus*. There must, of course, be some doubt where 
positive reasons are few; and as regards these we can only 
say that the coin agrees with what is recorded or otherwise 
known about the statue in the symbol of the decorated 
stephanos, the floral ornament being an allusion to the Hours 
and Graces, and in the absence of the veil. Also the necklace 
and earrings might be taken as pointing to the richness of 
chryselephantine technique. 

And the type that appears on this coin is found with some 
modifications on coins of Cnossus Himera and, still more 
modified, on coins of Samos». Now we cannot suppose that 


® See Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, coin; and Overbeck, K.-AL. 2. p. 44, 
p. 138, who does not wholly deny the who hesitates. 
Polycleitean character of the Argive > Coin of Cnossus, Overbeck, AL-J/. 
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the same great artist wrought all these, especially as the coins 
of these other cities are inferior in depth of expression, and 
the face on them has lost its radiancy and retained only its 
beauty and seriousness. What then is the natural explanation 
for the prevalence of this type on coins that were struck at 
various places near to the beginning of the fourth century? 
There is no political reason to explain it, and one inclines to 
believe that all these coin-devices were struck under the 
influence of some great work, well known throughout the 
Greek world. At this time this must have been the Hera of 
Polycleitus. 

There are other more general reasons for this view. The 
Argive coin shows a type of head of far higher imagina- 
tion than the Farnese head, and challenges comparison with 
the Ludovisi bust itself; in fact, as regards expression it 
embodies more than the latter -work the description of Dio 
Chrysostom. The coin’s date is at least a generation earlier 
than the period of Praxiteles, and if such a type of Hera as 
this was in vogue towards the beginning of the fourth century, 
it is difficult to see what was left for that sculptor to do 
by way of perfecting the ideal of the goddess ; to infuse more 
mildness and soft delicacy into the face would destroy its 
power and character. Either, then,an unknown coin-stamper 
working in Polycleitus’ own city a short time after the great 
temple-image of that sculptor was set up produced indepen- 
dently a rival type of Hera, perhaps the most beautiful that 
antiquity has left us of the goddess, or he worked under 
the dominating influence of the gold and ivory statue, the 
expression of which he had sufficient skill and imagination 
to reproduce. 

The latter theory is all the more probable, as there is every 
reason for saying that it was Polycleitus and no other who 


Miinztaf. 2. No. 23; Himera, No. 22; 
Samos, 1-4. The coins of Elis (Over- 
beck, X.-AZ. Miinztaf. 2. No. 14; Gard- 
ner, Zypes of Greek Coins, Pl. VIII. 15; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. Pl. XII. 13, 14, 
and Pl. XIV. 1-6) do not appear to me 
to belong to this class: the finest of 


them, struck towards the end of the 
fifth century, might be the work of an 
original artist who preserved the older 
expression for his ideal of Hera, and 
gave her face the severe stern look; 
the lips droop at the corners, and there 
is no smile upon them (Coin Pl, A 18), 
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perfected the ideal. Recently much has been ascribed to 
Praxiteles in this matter by Overbeck and others, who, feeling 
the superiority of the Ludovisi to the Farnese head, assign the 
former with its deeper expression to Praxiteles, and fail to 
note sufficiently what the Argive coin proves—namely, that 
the perfection of the type was achieved nearer to the end 
of the fifth century than the middle of the fourth. Now, 
as regards Praxiteles, we hear only of a Hera Teleia at 
Plataea, and a Hera in a group at Mantinea by his hand: 
we know nothing of either of these works, in spite of the 
attempt to detect copies of the former in a small series 
of statues*; and the coins of Plataea that may be con- 
temporary with the earlier period of Praxiteles display 
a head of Hera far poorer in expression than that on the 
Argive coin. Nor do these works of this sculptor appear 
to have been celebrated or much commended ; and there is 
no reason ὦ priori for supposing that the ideal of Hera, into 
which a solemnity and a certain imperiousness in pose and 
expression largely enter, would have been best dealt with by 
the genius of Praxiteles. The hypothesis that he did deal 
with it effectively and finally rests on no ancient statement 
and on no modern discovery. 

On the other hand, the ancient record, so far as it goes, is 
clear in favour of Polycleitus ; and the value of this record 
is somewhat under-estimated by Overbeck in his treatment 
of the problem. He puts a wrong question in asking, ‘ Who 
wrought the canonical ideal of Hera?’ For this implies 
that there was one, that is, that there was some accepted 
system of rules about her form and expression that might 
serve as a canon to which later works should always conform. 
Now we must not insist too much on finding a ‘ canon’ as so 
understood for any and every Greek divinity. It is only in 
the representation of Zeus that we find anything like it, the 
Pheidian type dominating to a certain degree each succeeding 
generation ; but there is no ‘canon’ of Athena and none of 
Aphrodite, although there were certainly representations of 
these divinities which the Greek world regarded as perfected 

4 Vide supra, p. 207. 
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and ideal, and when they wished to imagine them in the form 
that best corresponded to their nature, they thought of the 
Athene Parthenos of Pheidias and the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, though there were many different types wrought 
by independent artists. 

Similarly, so far as the records go, the only statue of Hera 
that appears to have been “ the ideal,’ in the sense that it fully 
satisfied the popular imagination about her, was the Hera of 
Polycleitus. Maximus Tyrius puts it by the side of the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias when he is distinguishing 
between the actual existence of the divinities and their 
traditional representation in art; and Philostratus mentions 
it among those great works that illustrate the power in the 
artist of φαντασία, which is something ‘wiser than mere 
imitation, the power of conceiving a fitting ideal* The 
epigrammatist 1° declares that Polycleitus ‘alone of all men 
contemplated Hera with his eyes,’ that is, that he alone carved 
her in that perfect form which must be supposed the actual. 

In one case, then, in the great monument of his country’s 
worship, the sculptor, who ‘ gave to the human form an almost 
superhuman beauty; but did not worthily express the majesty 
of the gods, rose above himself and created the only image 
of Hera that was extolled by the voice of antiquity, which 
is silent concerning the merits of the Hera of Praxiteles, of 
Callimachus, and of Euphranor. The late Roman coin shows 
us the full figure, and proves the queenly dignity of the pose 
(Coin Pl. A, 16); as regards the head, if the earlier Argive coin 
gives us no evidence, then we have none at all, for the head 
recently found by the American excavations at Argos cannot 
be proved to be a Hera”. If the Argive coin be accepted 
as a free reproduction of the great temple work, it proves 
that the words of Dio Chrysostom about the ideal of Hera 
really record the qualities of the Polycleitean work, for the 


a Vit. Apoll. Tyan. vi. 19. Hera Παρθένος. Overbeck (Berichte 
> Waldstein, Excavations of the  Sichs. Gesell. \Viss. 1893, p- 31) accepts 
American School at Argos, 1892. The the name of Hera for it, but points out 
head has a marked maidenly character; its unlikeness to the Farnese head. 
it would be too hazardous to name it 
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head on the coin displays at once ‘the brightness and 
solemnity’ of the countenance. 

Among the later monuments we cannot trace clearly the 
Polycleitean influence. Looking at the representations of the 
beginning of the fourth century we note a type of Hera 
prevalent on the coins of South Italy, which was used with 
some modifications of detail for the Hera Lacinia of Croton 
(Coin Pl. A 20) and the Hera Areia of Posidonia and Hyria*. 
The head is presented ex face, crowned, and with richly flowing 
locks; the face is a high broad oval, the features are full and 
large, and there is a certain exuberance in the whole treatment. 
It is a striking type, but quite unlike the Argive, and has no 
very profound expression of individual character. The coins 
of Thermae also”, and Capua ®, show a head of Hera of some 
power, with serious expression and characteristic rendering of 
the eye, but none of these preserve the Argive type or add 
anything new. 

Near to the beginning of the fourth century must be placed 
the representation of the Judgement of Paris incised on wood 
in St. Petersburg, which contains a representation of Hera 
of great power and originality’. The drapery is arranged 
so as to display her arms, and her figure is almost as maidenly 
as Athena’s, but her face is fuller. She wears the veil and 
a crown of leaves around her head: the expression of her face 
is very profound, and there is a searching gaze in her eyes 
that are fixed on Paris. The treatment of the limbs and the 
forms of the face recall the Pheidian style; but the figure of 
Eros is too small to allow us to date the work as early as that 
period. 

Another wood-carving, in the same museum ὃ, of approxi- 
mately the same date as the former, presents an equally 
striking type of Hera, erect and standing in very majestic pose 
with her left hand resting on her sceptre and her right on her 
hip; her arms are bare, and she wears a Doric diploidion ἡ 
without sleeves and with no girdle visible, and a himation 

® Head, Hist. Num. p. 82, Fig. 57; οἷ. coins of Phistelia and Neapolis. 


Overbeck, K.-M. Miinztaf. 2. Nos. 43, v Pl X. 
44; Head, 2. pp. 68 and 32, Fig. 16; ¢ Pl. XI. 
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which is fastened on her left shoulder. The folds of drapery 
about her right leg are severe and columnar, and give the aspect 
of a temple-statue to the representation ; but the left leg is 
drawn back and the toe is lightly resting on the ground. 
She wears ear-rings and a stephane which secures the hair. It 
is the figure of Hera the queen, an independent product of 
Attic art. 

The greatest monument that has survived to show us the 
type of Hera in the later fourth-century art is the bust of the 
Ludovisi Hera*. It belonged to a colossal statue, and it pro- 
duces its best effect when it is placed high and the spectator 
meets from below the downward gaze of its eyes. The large 
proportions of the head, the crown with its rich floral design, 
the somewhat severe arrangement of the hair that is drawn 
carefully over the forehead and reveals the form of the skull, 
the straight and simple line of the eyebrow and the breadth 
of forehead and cheek, are traits that recall the best style of 
the fifth century, and accord with the expression of solemn 
nobility in the countenance. But the hardness and gloom of 
the Farnese face is nowhere seen in this. The surface of the 
flesh is rendered with great softness, and the dignity and 
imperial character of the whole is softened with a benign 
and gentle expression. The look of brightness which we 
see in the face on the Argive coin is not quite attained 
here; the lips do not smile but indicate serious gentle- 
ness. The religious aspect of the head is enhanced by the 
fillet that passes round the head parallel with the crown and 
falls down by the two long curls on each side of her neck; 
for this rather curious decoration may well have been sug- 
gested by the sacred fillets with which her images were hung 
in her temple. There has been much discussion as to the 
date of this work ; most archaeologists would assign it to the 
younger Attic school; and this is the most probable view, for 
though there is nothing specially Praxitelean in the features, 
still less any trace of Scopas’ style, yet the particular 
expression, the very soft treatment of the flesh, and the 
deeply hollowed eye-socket point to that period rather than 

5. Pl. XI. 
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to any other. It has been proposed indeed by Helbig to 
place the work in the beginning of the Alexandrine era*, 
though he allows the influence of the style of the younger 
Attic school upon it. But the head has much more of the 
grandeur of the older period of religious sculpture than the 
elegance of the later courtly age, and the severity of the 
profile and the absence of all self-consciousness in the face 
suggest a better age than the Alexandrine. The rather high 
and triangular forehead is no mark of the later period, for 
we sec it in the statue of Eirene in Munich. It is the most 
expressive marble head of Hera that has been handed down, 
but it does not permit us to say that the perfection of her type 
was the achievement of the fourth century; for the Argive 
coin shows an even more intense expression of character ", 
The later heads reveal by the side of much elegance and 
grace a falling away from the true idea of the goddess. For 
instance, the later Ludovisi head displays at once the merits 
and defects of Alexandrine sculpture. Though the forehead 


a Ann. dell’ Inst. 1869, p. 149, and 
Helbig, Dze affentlichen Sammlungen 
classischer Alterthiimer in Rom, No. 
866. 

νυ The strange theory recently ad- 
vanced by Dr. Furtwangler (AZedster- 
werke. p. 557) that the Ludovisi head 
represents a Roman lady of the Claudian 
period idealized as a goddess is not 
likely to win acceptance. As there is 
not the faintest trace of portraiture in 
the face, his theory depends on what he 
calls external evidence, namely, (1) the 
arrangement of the hair on the neck, 
(2) the sacrificial fillet. He quotes 
from Bernouilli (A’émzsche Iconographie, 
2. 1, Taf. 14, 15, 21, Figs. 30, 32) in- 
stances of portrait-statues of the Clau- 
dian period with a similar treatment of 
the hair. He declares that the locks 
hanging down the neck and gathered 
together with a band was a fashion 
never used for a goddess, and belongs 
merely to the Clandian era: this posi- 
tive statement is as positively refuted by 


the Farnese Hera-head, the Pallas of 
Velletri, the Caryatid of the Erech- 
theum in the British Museum, the 
Pheidian torso of Athena in Athens 
(Wolters, 472), all of which works, 
even the last-named as we can gather 
with certainty from what remains of the 
hair, had the locks gathered on the nape 
of the neck by a band and plaited or 
unplaited. The fashion comes down 
from old Attic sculpture. As regards 
the fillet, portrait busts and statues 
show that ladies of the Claudian period 
affected it. But it was used in the 
Greek period without affectation for 
sacred personages: we find it on 
Euboean coins of the fourth century 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, pp. 
112, 113, Pl. xx. 15,16). The ‘ Mes- 
salina’ in Munich (Bernouilli, Fig. 32) 
tries to make herself look like Hera by 
wearing the head-gear of the Ludovisi 
goddess ; she fails and cannot be quoted 
as proving that the Ludovisi Hera is a 
Roman lady. 
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and the lines about the mouth slightly recall the Farnese bust, 
and the veil and polos-shaped crown and the imperial air 
make the personality certain, there is nothing more in the 
expression than a certain queenly pride, and in fact it is not 
so much the goddess as the queen that appears here. The 
features are small and delicate by comparison with the former 
heads, and the curve of the neck and the fall of the veil show 
the striving after elegance and effect. From the Pentini head 
the dignity and stateliness have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the countenance and pose are overfull of sentiment and 
tenderness ; but in the later and Graeco-Roman period some- 
thing of the earlier σεμνότης returns, and the imperial Juno 
Regina is the only prevailing type. 
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Common cult of Zeus and Hera. 


ta At Lebadea: Hera Ἡνιόχη with Zeus: Basileus, Paus. 9. 39, 4: 
at the shrine. of Trophonius, vide Zeus ᾽δ 8, 


b Cf. Paus. 9. 34, 3, near the shrine of Trophonius ἐν ἑτέρῳ ναῷ 
Κρόνου καὶ Ἥρας καὶ Διός ἐστιν ἀγάλμιτα. 

ce At Lebadea: Hera βασιλίς : C. 7. Gr. 1603 Ἥρᾳ βασιλίδι καὶ τῇ 
πόλει Λεβαδέων (probably of first century Α.}.). 

Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 253 ἃ ὅσοι μεθ Ἥρας εἵποντο βασιλικὸν ζητοῦσι τὸν 
ἐρώμενον. 


In Boeotia. 


2 At Plataea: Paus. 9. 2, 5 ναός ἐστιν Ἥρας. .. τὴν δὲ Ἥραν 
Τελείαν καλοῦσι : statue of Ἥρα νυμφευομένη there: 74. 9, 3, feast of 
Daedala at Plataea, commemorating the ἱερὸς γάμος : 20. 3, 4, sacrifice 
on Cithaeron at the Daedala Megala, ai μὲν δὴ πόλεις καὶ τὰ τέλη θήλειαν 
θύσαντες τῇ Ἥρᾳ βοῦν ἕκαστοι καὶ ταῦρον τῷ Διί: cf. Eus. Praep. Lv. 3. 1, 
from Plutarch. 


8 At Argos on the Larissa: Paus. 2. 24, 2 ἔχεται τὸ στάδιον ἐν 
ᾧ τὸν ἀγῶνα τῷ Nepei Διὶ καὶ τὰ Ἡραῖα ἄγουσιν, cf. 14. 4. 27, 6 
᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ ἔθυον τῇ τε Ἥρᾳ τῇ ᾿Αργείᾳ καὶ Νεμείῳ Διί: cf. inscription 
giving Cassandros the θεωροδοκία τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Νεμείου καὶ τῆς Ἥρας τῆς 
᾿Αργείας, Arch. Zeit. 1855, 39. 

4 Between Argos and Epidauros, on Mount Arachnaion, Paus. 2. 
25, 10: vide Zeus δ Ὁ, 

® Olympia: Paus. 5. 17, 1 τῆς Ἥρας δέ ἐστιν ἐν τῷ ναῷ Διός. . τὸ 
δὲ Ἥρας ἄγαλμα καθήμενόν ἐστιν ἐπὶ θρόνῳ, παρέστηκε δὲ γένειά τε ἔχων καὶ 
ἐπικείμενος κυνῆν ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ" ἔργα δέ ἐστιν ἁπλᾶ. 

5 Schol. Odyss. 3. 91 ὡς καὶ ἡ Ἥρα Διώνη ὠνομάσθη παρὰ Δωδωναίοις, 
ὡς ᾿Απολλόδωρος. 

7 Crete: mentioned together in the oath of alliance between Olus 
and Latus (third century B.c.), C.Z. Gr. 2554 ’Opriw ... τὸν Ζῆνα τὸν 
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Kpnroyevia καὶ τὰν Ἥραν: in the similar oath taken by the men of 
Hierapytna, C. J. Gr. 2555 ‘Opa... Zava Δικταῖον καὶ Ἥραν. 


* Cyprus: on a wall of old Paphos: C. 1. Gr. 2640 Adpodirys καὶ 


Διὸς Πολιέως καὶ Ἥρας. 


9 Caria: at Stratonicea with Zeus Panamaros, C. 7. Gr. 24719: 
cf. 2722 ὑπερτάτοις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν εὐχὴν Ἥρῃ καὶ Διί... περάσας, τὴν ἐτησίαν 
χάριν (inscriptions of Roman period): cf. 2820: Zeus**¢: Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 426 Ζεὺς Πανάμαρος with Hera Τελεία. 


70 At Lebedos in Caria, common priestship of Zeus BovAaia and 
Hera, C. 1. Gr. 2909 (pre-Roman period?): vide Zeus "°°. 


" Pind. Mem. 11. 1 Ἑστία Ζηνὸς ὑψίστου κασιγνήτα καὶ ὁμοθρόνου Ἥρας: 
fragment quoted by Clemens, Strom. 5, p. 661 (? Pindar) ναὶ τὰν 


ἤολυμπον καταδερκομέναν σκαπτοῦχον Ἥραν. 


13 Hera Pelasgis: in Iolchus (Ὁ), Apoll. Rhod. 1. 14, sacrifice of 
Pelias, Ἥρης δὲ Πελασγίδος οὐκ ἀλέγιζεν. Dionys. Perieg. 534 καὶ Σάμος 
ἱμερόεσσα Tehacyidos ἔδρανον Ἥρας. 

Physical allusions in epithets and cults of Hera. 

Ba Ei, Mag. s.v. ζευξιδία. Ἢ Ἥρα οὕτω τιμᾶται ἐν "Apye φασὶ γὰρ 
ὅτι “Apyos μεταναστὰς ἀπὸ “Apyous εἰς Αἴγυπτον, ἔπεμψε βόας τῷ ev” Apyet 
βασιλεύοντι, καὶ τὴν τοῦ σπόρου ἐργασίαν ἐδίδαξεν" ὁ δὲ ζεύξας ἐπὶ τῷ σπόρῳ 
τὰς βοῦς Ἥρας ἱερὸν ἀνέθηκε: ὅτε δὲ τοὺς στάχυς συνέβαινε βλαστάνειν καὶ 


ἀνθεῖν, ἄνθεα Ἥρας ἐκάλεσε. 
b Hera ᾿Ανθεία, vide infra 88, 


¢ Athenae. 15, p. 678 A πυλεών' οὕτως καλεῖται 6 στέφανος ὃν τῇ Ἥρᾳ 
περιτιθέασιν of Λάκωνες : cf. the fragment of Alcman’s Hymn 10 Hera, 
Bergk, frag. 16 καὶ τὶν εὔχομαι φέροισα τόνδ᾽ ἑλιχρύσω πυλεῶνα κηρατῶ 
κυπαίρω: οἵ, Anthol. 9. 586 ἄνθεα ποίων εἰσὶ θεῶν: “Ἥρης καὶ ‘Podins 
Παφίης : cf. Pollux, 4. 78 μέλος τὸ ᾿Αργολικὸν ὃ ἐν ταῖς ἀνθεσφόροις ἐν Ἥρας 
ἐπηύλουν. 

Ma Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 1, 4 οἱ δὲ φυσικῶς μᾶλλον καὶ πρεπόντως ὑπο- 
λαμβάνοντες τὸν μῦθον οὕτως ἐς τὸ αὐτὸ τῇ Λητοῖ συνάγουσι τὴν Ἥραν᾽ γῆ 
μέν ἐστιν ἡ Ἥρα «.r.A. from Plutarch. 

b Plutarch, De placit. philos. 1. 3 τέσσαρα τῶν πάντων ῥιζώματα πρῶτον 
ἄκουε' Ζεὺς ἀργής, Ἥρη τε φερέσβιος ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αἰδωνεὺς Νῆστίς θ᾽, vide Frag. 
Phil. Graec., Mullach, 1, p. 39. 

ὁ Porphyry, περὶ τῆς ἐκ λογίων φιλοσοφίας : Ἥρῃ δ᾽ εὐκελάδῳ μαλακὴ 
χύσις ἠέρος ὑγρῆς (μέλεται) : frag. quoted Eus. Praep. Lv. 5. 7, 4. 
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4 Plato, Crat. p. 404. ἴσως perewpodoyay ὁ νομοθέτης τὸν ἀέρα Ἥραν 
ὠνόμασεν ἐπικρυπτόμενος. 

6 Oracle in C. Δ Gr. 3769 καὶ τὴν ὑδροβόλοισι δρόσοις πάμφοιτον 
ἄνασσαν seems to refer to Hera. 

f Paus. 2. 13, 3 ᾿Ὡλῆνι δὲ ἐν Ἥρας ἐστὶν ὕμνῳ πεποιημένα τραφῆναι τὴν 
Ἥραν ὑπὸ “Ὡρῶν, cf. Hera ᾿Ωρόλυτος : Zeus}. 

ba δ, Mag. 772, 49 Τυφωεύς" “Ησίοδος αὐτὸν γῆς γενεαλογεῖ, Στησίχορος 
δέ, Ἥρας μόνης κατὰ μνησικακίαν Διὸς τεκούσης αὐτόν : Bergk, fr. 60 Stesich. 

b Schol. 2. 14. 295 Ἥραν τρεφομένην παρὰ τοῖς γονεῦσιν εἷς τῶν 
γιγάντων Ἑὐρυμέδων βιασάμενος ἔγκυον ἐποίησεν" ἡ δὲ Προμηθέα ἐγέννησεν 
...% ἱστορία παρὰ Ἑὐφορίωνι. 


Sacrificial animals. 


a Anth. Graec. 6. 243: 
ἣ τε Σάμον μεδέουσα καὶ ἣ Adyes Ἴμβρασον Ἥρη 
δέξο γενεθλιδίους, πότνα, θυηπολίας, 


Ν ” 
μόσχων ἱερὰ ταῦτα τά σοι πολὺ φίλτατα πάντων ἴσμεν. 


b Cows: vide Cic. De Div. τ. 24. Bulls: Theocr. 4. 20. Goats: 
vide Hera Αἰγοφάγος δ, Pigs: Ov. Amor. 3.13, 16. 


Sacrifice and ritual. 


¢ Ov. Amor. 3. 13, at Falerii: 
Casta sacerdotes Iunoni festa parabant 
Per celebres ludos indigenamque bovem. 


Hinc ubi praesonuit solemni tibia cantu 
It per velatas annua pompa vias. 

Ducuntur niveae, populo plaudente, iuvencae 
Quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis ; 

Et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces, 
Et minor ex humili victima porcus hara. 

Duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo. 
Invisa est dominae sola capella deae. 

Illius indicio silvis inventa sub altis 
Dicitur inceptam destituisse fugam. 

Nunc quoque per pueros iaculis incessitur index, 
Et pretium auctori vulneris ipsa datur. 

Qua ventura dea est, iuvenes timidaeque puellae 
Praeverrunt latas veste iacente vias. 
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More patrum Graio velatae vestibus albis 
Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt. 


Argiva est pompae facies. 
Cf. Pliny, Wat, Hist. 3. 5, 8 Colonia Falisca Argis orta (ut auctor est 
Cato): cf. **. 


Hera as goddess of marriage. 

1a The ἱερὸς γάμος: at Athens: Photius s.v. ἱερὸς γάμος" ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἑορτὴν Διὸς ἄγουσι καὶ Ἥρας, cf. Menander “ Μέθη, Prag. Com. Graec. 
4. p. 162: 

κομψότατος ἀνδρῶν Χαιρεφῶν ἱερὸν γάμον 
φάσκων ποιήσειν δευτέραν μετ᾽ εἰκάδα 

καθ᾽ αὑτόν, ἵνα τῇ τετράδι δειπνῇ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις 
τὸ τῆς Θεοῦ γὰρ πανταχῶς ἔχειν καλῶς. 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 3, 1 οὗτος κελεύει τὸν Δία ἄγαλμα ξύλου ποιησάμενον 
ἄγειν ἐπὶ βοῶν ζεύγους ἐγκεκαλυμμένον, λέγειν δὲ ὡς ἄγοιτο γυναῖκα Πλάταιαν 
τὴν ᾿Ασώπου. 16, § 5 Δαιδάλων δὲ ἑορτὴν τῶν μεγάλων καὶ οἱ Βοιωτοί σφισι 
συνεορτάζουσι.... ὃ 7 τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα κοσμήσαντες... παρὰ τὸν λσωπον καὶ 
ἀναθέντες ἐπὶ ἅμαξαν, γυναῖκα ἐφιστᾶσι νυμφεύτριαν.... τὸ δ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν τὰς 
ἁμάξας ἀπὸ τοῦ ποταμοῦ πρὸς ἄκρον τὸν Κιθαιρῶνα ἐλαύνουσι. εὐτρέπισται δέ 
σφισιν ἐπὶ τῇ κορυφῇ τοῦ ὄρους βωμός.... ὃ 8 τὰ ἱερεῖα... καὶ τὰ δαίδαλα 
ὁμοῦ καθαγίζουσι ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ: cf. Euseb. 3, ch. 1 (p. 104 Dind.) from 
Plutarch: τεμόντας αὐτοὺς εὐκτέανον καὶ παγκάλην δρῦν μορφῶσαί τε αὐτὴν 
καὶ καταστεῖλαι νυμφικῶς Δαιδάλην προσαγορεύσαντας" εἶτα οὕτως ἀναμέλπεσθαι 
μὲν τὸν ὑμέναιον, λουτρὰ δὲ κομίζειν τὰς Τριτωνίδας νύμφας, αὐλοὺς δὲ καὶ 
κώμους τὴν Βοιωτίαν παρασχεῖν. Cf, 726. p. 102, 3, ch. 1, ὃ 3 φανερῶν δὲ 
τῶν γάμων γενομένων, καὶ περὶ τὸν Κιθαιρῶνα πρῶτον ἐνταῦθα καὶ τὰς 
Πλατειὰς τῆς ὁμιλίας ἀνακαλυφθείσης, Ἥραν τελείαν καὶ γαμήλιον αὐτὴν 
προσαγορευθῆναι. 

c At Argos: Paus. 2. 17, 3 ἐν δὲ τῷ προνάῳ τῇ μὲν Χάριτες ἀγάλματά 
ἐστιν ἀρχαῖα ἐν δεξιᾷ δὲ κλίνη τις Ἥρας. Herod. 1. 31 ἐούσης ὁρτῆς τῇ 
Ἥρῃ τοῖσιν ᾿Αργείοισι, ἔδεε πάντως τὴν μητέρα αὐτῶν (of Cleobis and 
Biton) ζεύγει κομισθῆναι ἐς τὸ ἱερόν. 

d Euboea: vide infra 55, and cf. Schol. Arist. Pax 1126 Καλλί- 
στρατός φησι τόπον Εὐβοίας τὸ ᾿Ελύμνιον. ᾿Απολλώνιος δὲ ναόν φησιν εἶναι 
πλησίον Εὐβοίας" νυμφικὸν δέ τινες αὐτό φασιν, ὅτι ὁ Ζεὺς τῇ Ἥρᾳ ἐκεῖ 
συνεγένετο. 

e Hermione: vide infra *. Cf. Schol. Theocr. 15. 64 ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
δὲ ἱστορεῖ ἐν τῷ περὶ “Ἑρμιόνης ἱερῷ, ἰδιώτερον περὶ τοῦ Διὸς καὶ τῆς Ἥρας 
γάμου... (Mount Thornax) ὅπου νῦν ἐστὶν ἱερὺν Ἥρας Τελείας, 
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f Hera Παῖς Τελεία and Χῆρα at Stymphalos *'4, 


& Cnossus: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 λέγουσι δὲ καὶ τοὺς γάμους τούς τε Διὸς καὶ 
τῆς Ἥρας ἐν τῇ Κνωσίων χώρᾳ γενέσθαι κατά τινα τόπον πλησίον τοῦ Θήρηνος 
ποταμοῦ, καθ᾽ ὃν νῦν Ἵερόν ἐστιν, ἐν ᾧ θυσίας κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἁγίους ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐγχωρίων συντελεῖσθαι καὶ τοὺς γάμους ἀπομιμεῖσθαι : cf. Samos © 4, 

h Posidonia: inscription on small tablet, τᾶς θεῶ τᾶς Παιδός ἦμι. 
Collitz, Dzalect. Inschrift., No. 1648 ? Persephone. 


i Arist. Birds 1731: 
Ἥρᾳ ποτ᾽ ᾿Ολυμήίᾳ 
τῶν ἠλιβάτων θρόνων 
ἄρχοντα θεοῖς μέγαν 
Μοῖραι συνεκοίμισαν 
ἐν τοιῷδ᾽ ὑμεναίῳ. 
Ὑμήν, ὦ ὝὙμέναι᾽ ὦ' 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀμφιθαλὴς "Ἔρως 
χρυσόπτερος ἡνίας 
ηὔθυνε παλιντόνους 
Ζηνὸς πάροχος γάμων 
κεὐδαίμονος Ἥρας. 
k Theocr. 714. 14. 131: 
ὧδε καὶ ἀθανάτων ἱερὸς γάμος ἐξετελέσθη, 
οὺς τέκετο κρείοισα “Péa βασιλῆας ᾽Ολύμπου, 
ἐν δὲ λέχος στόρνυσιν ἰαύειν Ζηνὶ καὶ Ἥρᾳ 
χεῖρας φοιβήσασα μύροις ἔτι παρθένος Ἶρις. 
1 Lex. Rhetor. Photius, vol. 2, p. 670 (Porson) Ἱερὸς γάμος : οἱ 
γαμοῦντες ποιοῦσι τῷ Διὶ καὶ τῇ Ἥρᾳ ἱεροὺς γάμους. 
m Arist. Thesmoph. 973: 
Ἥραν τε τὴν τελείαν 
μέλψωμεν ὥσπερ εἰκὸς 
ἡ πᾶσι τοῖς χοροῖσιν ἐμπαίζει τε καὶ 
κλῆδας γάμου φυλάττει. 
n Dion. Halic. Ars Rhet. 2. 2 Ζεὺς γὰρ καὶ Ἥρα, πρῶτοι ζευγνύντες τε 


΄ : a 
καὶ συνδυάζοντες" οὕτω τοι ὁ μὲν καὶ πατὴρ καλεῖται πάντων, ἡ δὲ Ζυγία, 


© Dio Chrysostom, Or. 7. Dind. 1, p. 139 ἀκολάστους ἀνθρώπους οὐκ 
aigxuvopevous . . . οὔτε Δία γενέθλιον οὔτε Ἥραν γαμήλιον οὔτε Μοίρας 
τελεσφόρους ἢ λοχίαν Αρτεμιν ἢ μητέρα Ῥέαν. 
P Aesch. Lumen. 214: 
ἦ κάρτ' ἄτιμα καὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἧκέ σοι 


Ἥρας τελείας καὶ Διὸς πιστώματα. 
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a Diod. Sic. 5.73 προθύουσι πρότερον ἅπαντες τῷ Διὶ τῷ τελείῳ καὶ Ἥρᾳ 
τελείᾳ διὰ τὸ τούτους ἀρχηγοὺς γεγονέναι καὶ πάντων εὗὕρετάς. 

τ Laws concerning marriage in the Greek πόλις connected with 
Hera, Demosth. πρὸς Maxapr. 1068 and Plato, Laws 774 A. 

8 Pollux, 3. 38 ταύτῃ ("Hpg) τοῖς προτελείοις προυτέλουν τὰς κόρας καὶ 
᾿Αρτέμιδι καὶ Μοίραις" καὶ τῆς κόμης δὲ τότε ἀπήρχοντο ταῖς θεαῖς αἱ κόραι. 

t Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 133, epigram ascribed to Archilochus : 

᾿Αλκιβίη πλοκάμων ἱερὴν ἀνέθηκε καλύπτρην 
Ἥρῃ, κουριδίων εὖτ᾽ ἐκύρησε γάμων. 

u Plutarch, Conj. Pracc. 141 E of τῇ γαμηλίῳ θύοντες Ἥρᾳ τὴν χολὴν οὐ 
συγκαθαγίζουσι τοῖς ἄλλοις ἱεροῖς. 

v Hera Eileithyia at Athens and Argos: vide 339 and *. 

w J], 11, 270: 

Εἰλείθυιαι 
Ἥρης θυγατέρες, πικρὰς ὠδῖνας ἔχουσαι. 
Cf. Hesiod, Zheog. 922: Paus, 1. 18, 5 Κρῆτες δὲ τῆς χώρας τῆς Κνωσίας 
ἐν ᾿Αμνισῷ γενέσθαι νομίζουσιν Εἰλείθυιαν καὶ παῖδα Ἥρας εἶναι. 

x Hera Aphrodite at Sparta, vide °°d: at Acrae, C. 7. Gr. 5424, 
common priesthood of Hera and Aphrodite. 

y Eratosth. Kafaster. 44 οὐκ ἐξῆν τοῖς Διὸς υἱοῖς τῆς οὐρανίου τιμῆς 
μετασχεῖν εἰ μή τις αὐτῶν θησάσει τὸν τῆς Ἥρας μαστόν. Cf. Anth. Graec. 
9. 589 Αὐτὴν μητρυιὰν τεχνήσατο" τοὔνεκα μαζὸν εἰς νόθον ὁ πλάστης οὐ 
προσέθηκε γάλα. 

18. Warlike character of Hera in cult: armed procession at Samos δ, 
feast of ᾿Ασπίς at Argos *°b, Hera Τροπαία, Lycophron 1328 τῷ σπάσαντι 
δηΐας Μύστῃ Τροπαίας μαστὸν εὔθηλον θεᾶς (referring to Heracles, whom 
Hera was supposed to have nourished) ; cf. “7 88, 

Localities of Hera-worship. 


19 Thrace and Dacia: coins and exvoto reliefs of the Roman 
Imperial period, Imhoof-Blumer, Mum. Zettschr. 1885, 16; Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 244; Roscher, Lexicon, pp. 2082, 2083. 

North Greece. 


20 Thessaly: Minyan legend of Pelias, Apollod. 1. 9, 8 Σιδηρὼ δὲ 
φθάσασα eis τὸ τῆς Ἥρας τέμενος κατέφυγε, ἸΠελίας δὲ én’ αὐτῶν τῶν βωμῶν 
αὐτὴν κατέσφαξε. 

a Phocis, at Crissa: Roehl, 755. Graec. Ant. 314, inscription of 
sixth century B.c. on altar: τάσδε γ᾽ "A@avaia ... ἔθηκε Ἥρᾳ τε, ὡς καὶ 
κεῖνος ἔχοι κλέος ἄφθιτον αἰεί, 
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| Locris, at Pharygae: Strabo, 426 ἵδρυται αὐτόθι Ἥρας Papvyaias 
ἱερὸν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐν Φαρύγαις τῆς ’Apyetas καὶ δὴ καὶ ἄποικοί φασιν εἶναι ᾿Αργείων. 

Boeotia. 

2 Orchomenos: Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 56, Pl. 8. 18, 
head of Hera (?) with stephanos and veil, first century B.c. 

38. Plataea: vide® b>, a Coins, Bret. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 58, 
Pl. 9. 3, circ. 387-374 B.C. 

Ὁ Eus. Praep. Ev. 3, ch. 1, ὃ 3 (p. 102 Dind.) τῇ Λητοῖ χάριν 
ἀπομνημονεύουσαν (Ἥραν) ὁμοβώμιον θέσθαι καὶ σύνναον ὥστε καὶ Λητοῖ μυχίᾳ 
προθύεσθαι (from Plutarch). 

28 Coronea: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Karwrépw δὲ ὀλίγον Ἥρας ἐστὶν ἱερὸν καὶ 
ἄγαλμα ἀρχαῖον, Πυθοδώρου τέχνη Θηβαίου φέρει δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ χειρὶ Σειρῆνας. 

25. Thespiae: Clem. Alex. 2 γοίγερί. p. 40, P. τῆς Κιθαιρωνίας Ἥμας 
ἐν Θεσπίᾳ πρέμνον ἐκκεκομμένον. On Cithaeron: Eur. Phoen. 24: 

λειμῶν᾽ ἐς Ἥρας καὶ Κιθαιρῶνος λέπας 
δίδωσι βυυκόλοισιν ἐκθεῖναι βρέφος. 

% Thebes: Plut. De Genio Socrat. p. 18 ἾΑρ᾽ οὐ Χλίδωνα λέγεις... 
τὸν κέλητι τὰ ‘Hpaia νικῶντα πέρυσιν. 

27 The Perrhaebi: on coins, circ. 196-146 B.c., head of Hera veiled 
and seated figure of Hera, Head, Avs. Num. p. 258. 

Central Greece and Peloponnese. 

3888 Athens: C, 7. A. 2.1099. Paus. 1.1, 5 Ἔστι δὲ κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν 
τὴν ἐς ᾿Αθήνας ἐκ Φαληροῦ ναὸς Ἥρας οὔτε θύρας ἔχων οὔτε ὄροφον. Μαρδό- 
νιόν φασιν αὐτὸν ἐμπρῆσαι... τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τὸ νῦν δή, καθὰ λέγουσιν, ᾿Αλκα- 
μένους ἐστὶν ἔργον. 

b Hesych. s.v. Θελξινία' Ἥρα τιμᾶται παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις (? Θελέινόη). 

¢ Inscription found near Thoricus, Τέμενος Ἥρας Εἰλειθυίας : Roscher, 
p. 2091; Philologus, 23. 619. 

ἃ Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 83 from Plutarch, οὐδὲ ἀξιοῦσι κοινωνίαν εἶναι 
πρὸς Διώνυσον Ἥρᾳ᾽ φυλάσσονται δὲ συμμιγνύναι τὰ ἱερὰ καὶ τὰς ᾿Αθήνησιν 
ἱερείας ἀπαντώσας φασὶν ἀλλήλους μὴ προσαγορεύειν μηδὲ ὅλως κιττὸν ἐς τὸ 
τῆς Ἥρας εἰσκομίζεσθαι τέμενος. 

e Hesych. Γαμηλιὼν ὁ τῶν μηνῶν τῆς Ἥρας ἱερός : vide 1a, 

* At Eleusis: Serv. Virg. «(4 6η. 4. 58 Cum Eleusine Cereri sacrum 
fit, aedes Iunonis clauditur, item cum Iunoni Eleusine fit, templum 
Cereris clauditur. 

398 Corinth: Hesych. s. v. Αἴξ' Κορίνθιοι θυσίαν τελοῦντες Ἥρῃ αἶγα τῇ θεῷ 


ἔθ ‘cop δὲ ἄ é a : \ » . , » 
εἐσυον᾽ τῶν O€ Κομισαντων μισδωτων κρυψάντων THY μαχαιραν, Kal σκηπτομένων ἔνθα 
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ἀπέθεντο, ἡ αἷξ τοῖς ποσὶν ἀνασκαλθύσασα ἀνέφηνεν καὶ τὴν μὲν σκῆψιν 
αὐτῶν διήλεγξεν, ἑαυτῇ δὲ τῆς σφαγῆς αἰτία γέγονεν. 

b Zenob. 1. 27 ἹΚορίνθιοι θυσίαν τελοῦντες “pu ἐνιαύσιον τῇ ὑπὸ Μηδείας 
ἱδρυνθείσῃ καὶ ἀκραίᾳ καλουμένῃ αἶγα τῇ θεῷ ἔθυον, 

¢ On Acrocorinthus: Paus, 2. 4, 7 τὸ τῆς Bouvaius ἐστὶν “Πρας ἱερόν, 


4 Hera Acraca: Apollod. Dibl. 1. 9, 28 λέγεται (ἡ Μήδεια)... ἱκόταρ 
καθίσασα (τοὺς maidas) ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν τῆς “pas τῆς Axpalas. Cf. Schol. 
Eur, Med. 10 ὅτι δὲ βεβασίλευκε τῆς Κορίνθου ἡ Μήδεια Ἰϊὕμηλον ἱστορεῖ καὶ 
Σιμωνίδης" ὅτι δὲ καὶ ἀθάνατος ἦν ἡ Μήδεια Μουσαῖος ἐν τῷ περὶ ᾿Ισθμίων 
ἱστορεῖ, Sb, 273 ταῦτα (τὰ τέκνα Μηδείας) καταφυγεῖν εἰς τὸ τῆς ᾿Λκραίαν 
Ἥρας ἱερὸν καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἱερὸν καθίσαι" ἸΚορινθίους δὲ αὐτῶν οὐδὲ οὕτως ἐπ- 
έχεσθαι ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ πάντα ταῦτα ἀποσφάξαι' λοιμοῦ δὲ γενυμένον εἰς 
τὴν πόλιν πολλὰ σώματα ὑπὸ τῆς νόσου διαφθείρεσθαι" puvrevopdvors δὲ αὐτοῖς 
χρησμῳδῆσαι τὸν θεὸν ἱλίσκεσθαι τὸ τῆς Μηδείας τέκνων ἄγος, ὅθεν ἹΚορινθίοιρ 
μέχρι τῶν καιρῶν τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμίις καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν ἑπτὰ κούρους καὶ ἑπτὰ 
κούρας τῶν ἐπισημοτάτων ἀνδρῶν ἀπενιαυτίζειν ἐν τῷ τῆς θεᾶς τεμένει, καὶ μετὰ 
θυσιῶν ἱλάσκεσθαι τὴν ἐκείνων μῆνιν (the whole quotation from Parmen- 
iscos) ... γεγονέναι δὲ παραπλήσιον μυθεύεται καὶ περὶ τὸν “Αδωνιν : cl. 
Paus. 2. 3, 7, after the destruction of Corinth, οὐκέτε ἐκεῖναι καθεστήκασιν 
αὐτοῖς αἱ θυσίαι οὐδὲ ἀποκείρονταί σφισιν οἱ maibes, οὐδὲ péhawav φωυροῦσιν 
ἐσθῆτα, Lb. § 11 Μηδείᾳ παῖδας μὲν γίνεσθαι τὸ δὲ ἀεὶ τικτόμενον Kuru= 
κρύπτειν αὐτὸ ἐφ τὸ ἱερὸν φέρουσαν τῆς “Wpas, κατακρύπτειν δὲ ἀθανάτους 
ἔσεσθαι νομίζυυσαν, Athenag. Lay. pro Christ. oc. 14. ᾿Δλκμὰν καὶ 
Ἥσίοδος Μήϑειαν,. ... καὶ Νιόβην Κίλικες (iipovrae Oeods). Strabo, 380 
ἐν τῷ μεταξὺ τοῦ Λεχαίου καὶ ΤΙαγῶν τὸ τῆς ᾿ΛΚκραίας μαντείων ἽΠρμας ὑπῆρχε 
τὸ παλαιόν, Nur. Med. 1379 φέρουσ᾽ ἐς “ἽΠρας τέμενον dxpulay θεοῦ, 
Schol. 2b. “Ηρμαῖα δὲ πένθιμος dopry mapa Κορινθίοις, Schol, Pind. OL 13, 
74 (Μήδεια) ἐν Κορίνθῳ κατῴκει καὶ ἔπαυσε Κορινθίους λιμῷ κατεχομένωυφ 
θύσασα Δήμητρι καὶ Νύμηαις Λημνίαις, ἐκεῖ δὲ αὐτῆς ὁ Lede ἠράσθη, οὐκ ἐπεί- 
Gero δὲ Μήδεια τὸν τῆς Ἥρας ἐκκλίνουσα χήλων" bub καὶ ypu ὑπέσχετο αὐτῇ 
ἀθανάτους ποιῆσαι τοὺς muihay ἀποθανόντας δὲ τούτους τιμῶσι KoplvOun, 
καλοῦντες μιξοβαρβάρωυς, 


im Megara : ΡΊαι. Quaest. Grace. 17 τὸ παλπιὸν ἧ Meyaple ὠκείτω 


κατὰ κώμας, ἐκαλοῦντο be “Ηραωεῖς, Vide 5, yzantium ὅδ, 

* Sicyon: * Paus, 2. 11,1 ᾿Βπωπέα δὲ καὶ ᾿Λρτέμιδι καὶ ᾿Λπόλλωνι τὸ 
πλησίον ἱερὸν ποιῆσαι λέγουσι, τὸ be μετ᾽ αὐτὸ “Ἤμας “Λἢμαστον" ἀγάλματα δὲ 
ὑπελείπετο οὐδετέρῳ, 

b fd. 2. 11,2 τοῦτον (τὸν ναὼν τῆς Upodpoplas “Ἤμας) Ψάλκης ἰδρύσατο 
ὁ Τημένου, τῆς ὁδοῦ οἱ τῆς ἐς Σικυῶνα Ἥραν papavos ὁδηγὸν γενέσθαι, 


© Schol. Pind, Mem. 9.. 30 Μέναιχμον ὁ Σικυώνιος οὕτω ypdpa... 
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"Adpacros . . . φυγὼν ἦλθεν ἐς Σικυῶνα, . . . καὶ τῆς Ἥρας τῆς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 
καλουμένης ἱερὸν... ἱδρύσατο. 

88 8 Τῇ the neighbourhood of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 ἱερὰ én’ 
ἄκρων τῶν ὀρῶν, ἐπὶ μὲν τῷ Κοκκυγίῳ Διός, ἐν δὲ τῷ Πρῶνί ἐστιν Ἥρας. 

b Hermione: Steph. Byz. s. v. Ἑρμιών : Ἑρμιὼν δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ τὸν Δία 
καὶ τὴν Ἥραν ἐνταῦθα ἀπὸ Κρήτης ἀφικομένους ὁρμισθῆναι.. . . ὅθεν καὶ ἱερὸν 
Ἥρας Παρθένου ἦν ἐν αὐτῇ. Vide "9, 

% Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 τὸ δὲ (ἱερὸν) πρὸς τῷ λιμένι ἐπ’ ἄκρας 
ἀνεχούσης ἐς θάλασσαν λέγουσιν Ἥρας εἶναι : cf. Thuc. 5. 75. Cavvadias, 
LEpidaure 61, dedication to Hera. 


$a Argos: Pind. em. 10. 1: 
Δαναοῦ πόλιν ἀγλαοθρόνων τε πεντήκοντα κορᾶν Χάριτες, 
“Apyos Ἥρας δῶμα θεοπρεπὲς ὑμνεῖτε. 
Aesch. Supp. 291: 
κλῃδοῦχον Ἥρας φασὶ δωμάτων ποτὲ 
Ἰὼ γενέσθαι τῇδ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αργείᾳ χθονί. 
Cf, ὅς, 

b Paus. 2.15, 5 ἐν τῇ νῦν ᾿Αργολίδι ὀνομαζομένῃ Ἴναχον βασιλεύοντα τόν 
τε ποταμὸν ἀφ᾽ αὑτοῦ λέγουσιν ὀνομάσαι καὶ θῦσαι τῇ Ἥρᾳ. 

¢ fd. 2.147, 1, description of the Heraeum near Argos: ᾿Αστερίωνι 
γενέσθαι τῷ ποταμῷ θυγατέρας, Εὔβοιαν καὶ Πρόσυμναν καὶ ᾿Ακραίαν, εἶναι δὲ 
σφᾶς τροφοὺς τῆς Ἥρας: probably cult-titles of the goddess. Cf. 
Strabo, 373 Πρόσυμνα in the Argolid ἱερὸν ἔχουσα Ἥρας, Plutarch, 
De Fluv. 18 ἐν τῷ τεμένει τῆς ἹΠροσυμναίας Ἥρας, καθὼς ἱστορεῖ Τιμόθεος 
ἐν τοῖς ᾿Αργολικοῖς. 

868 Palaephatus, 51 ᾿Αργεῖοι Πολιοῦχον αὑτοῖς ἡγοῦντο' καὶ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ 
πανήγυριν αὐτῇ τεταγμένην ἄγουσι: ὁ δὲ τρόπος τῆς ἑορτῆς ἅμαξα βοῶν τὸ 
χρῶμα λευκῶν. ᾿Απὸ δὲ τῆς ἁμάξης εἶναι δεῖ τὴν ἱέρειαν. 

b Cf. Strabo, 372 τὸ Ἡραῖον εἶναι κοινὸν ἱερὸν τὸ πρὸς ταῖς Μυκήναις 
ἀμφοῖν ἐν ᾧ τὰ Πολυκλείτου ξόανα τῇ μὲν τέχνῃ κάλλιστα τῶν πάντων πολυτελείᾳ 
δὲ καὶ μεγέθει τῶν Φειδίου λειπόμενα. Festival of Hera in Argos called 
the ᾿Ασπίς, C. 7. Gr. 234. 1068: cf. Hesych. ἀγὼν χαλκεῖος" τὰ ἐν ἤΑργει 
'Ἑκατομβαῖα. Aeneas, Ζαεί. I. 17 ἑορτῆς γὰρ πανδήμου ἔξω τῆς πόλεως 
᾿Αργείων γενομένης, ἐξῆγον πομπὴν σὺν ὅπλοις τῶν ἐν τῇ ἡλικίᾳ συχνῶν. 
Schol. Pind. Οἱ, ἡ. 152 Ὃ τ᾽ ἐν "Apyet χαλκός... τούτεστιν, ἡ ἀσπὶς ἡ 
χαλκῆ ἡ διδομένη ἐν Ἄργει... πανήγυρίς ἐστι τῆς Ἥρας τὰ Ἡραῖα τὰ καὶ 
“Ἑκατόμβαια λεγόμενα" θύονται γὰρ ἕκατον βόες τῇ θεᾷ" τὸ δ᾽ ἔπαθλον τῶν ἀγώνων 
χαλκῆ ἀσπὶς καὶ στέφανος ἐκ μυρσίνης. Cf. Zenob. Proverb. 6. 52 ὡς τὴν 
ἐν Ἄργει ἀσπίδα καθελὼν σεμνύνεται. Dionys. Halic. «4γ]χιε, Roman. τ. 
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ἢ ” 5 Yon 
21 ὁ τῆς Ἥρας νεὼς ἐν Φαλερίῳ κατεσκευασμένος ὡς ἐν ἤΑργει ἔνθα καὶ τῶν 


θυηπολιῶν ὁ τρόπος ὅμοιος ἦν καὶ γυναῖκες ἱεραὶ θεραπεύουσαι τὸ τέμενος, ἥ τε 
λεγομένη κανηφόρος ἁγνὴ γάμων παῖς καταρχομένη τῶν θυμάτων xopoi τε 
παρθένων ὑμνουσῶν τὴν θεὸν dais πατρίοις. Eur. Elec. 171: 
νῦν τριταί- 
αν καρύσσουσιν θυσίαν 
᾿Αργεῖοι: πᾶσαι δὲ παρ Ἥ- 
, \ , 
ραν μέλλουσι παρθενικαὶ στείχειν. 
Pind. Nem. 10. 24: 
ae , 
ἀγών τοι χάλκεος 
δᾶμον ὀτρύνει ποτὶ βουθυσίαν Ἥρας ἀέθλων τε κρίσιν. 

37 Paus. 2. 17, 5, in the Heraeum τὸ ἀρχαιότατον (Ἥρας ἄγαλμα) 
πεποίηται μὲν ἐξ ἀχράδυς, ἀνετέθη ἐς Τίρυνθα ὑπὸ Πειράσου τοῦ “Apyous, Τίρυνθα 
δὲ ἀνελόντες ᾿Αργεῖοι κομίζουσιν ἐς τὸ Ἡραῖϊον' ὃ δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς εἶδον καθήμενον 
ἄγαλμα οὐ μέγα. Clem. Alex. Protrepi. p. 41 P. 


38 Paus. 2. 22, 1 τῆς δὲ Ἥρας ὁ ναὸς τῆς ᾿Ανθείας ἐστὶ τοῦ ἱεροῦ τῆς Λητοῦς 
ἐν δεξιᾷ : cf. 156, 


89. Εἰλείθυια : Hesych. s. ν. Ἥρα ἐν ἤΑργει. 


40 Ἐῤεργεσία: Hesych. s. v. Ἥρα ἐν Αργει: cf. Hera Ζευξιδία 18 ἃ, 
py ) pa év”Apy 


1 Aéyepva: Hesych. s. v. ὑπὸ ᾿Αργείων ἡ θυσία ἐπιτελουμένη τῇ Ἥρᾳ. 


© Hera Βασιλίς at Argos, Kaibel, Epigraph. 822. C.I.A. 3. 112: 
inscription of second or third century a.p. αὐτόθι (ἐν "Άργει) yap κλειδοῦ- 
os ἔφυ βασιληΐδος Ἥρης : cf. Clem. Alex. S/rom. p. 418 P., fragment 
x 7 Pp. 4 » Tag 
from the Phoronis, Καλλιθόη κλειδοῦχος ᾿Ολυμπιάδος βασιλείης Ἥρης Apyeins. 

48. Paus. 2. 24,1 ἀνιόντων ἐς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν (Λάρισαν) ἔστι μὲν τῆς ᾿Ακραίας 
Ἥρας τὸ ἱερόν. 

“4. Td. 2. 38, 2: near Nauplia, πηγὴ Κάναθος καλυυμένη" ἐνταῦθα τὴν 
Ἥραν φασὶν ᾿Αργεῖοι κατὰ ἔτος λουμένην παρθένον γίνεσθαι: οὗτος μὲν δή 
σφισιν ἐκ τελετῆς, ἣν ἄγουσι τῇ Ἥρᾳ, λόγος τῶν ἀπορρήτων ἐστίν. 

45. Nemea: Schol. Pind. Vem., Boeckh, p. 425 Νεμέα. .. οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ 
τῶν βοῶν τῶν ὑπὸ ”Apyou νεμομένων ἐν τῷ χωρίῳ, αἱ ἦσαν Ἥρας ἱεραί. 

6a Elis: in the Altis: Paus.5. 15, 11 θεοῖς δὲ οὐ τοῖς Ελληνικοῖς μόνον 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ ἐν Λιβύῃ σπένδουσι καὶ Ἥρᾳ τε ᾿Αμμωνίᾳ καὶ Παράμμωνι. 

b Paus. 5. 15, 5: in the ἵππων ἄφεσις, ἐν μὲν τῷ ὑπαίθρῳ τῆς ἀφέσεως 
κατὰ μέσον που μάλιστα Ποσειδῶνος Ἱππίου καὶ Ἥρας εἰσὶν Ἱππίας βωμοί. 

¢ Jd. 5. 14, 8: near the altar of Olympian Zeus, εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ θεῶν 

᾽ , va ar ; " , , he ce 
πάντων βωμοί, καὶ Ἥρας ἐπίκλησιν ᾿Ολυμπίας πεποιημένος τέῤρας καὶ οὗτος. 
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* Temple of Hera ‘OxAespia in Elis: Lycoph. Cass. 613. Ci. 
Tretz. Lye. 858 ἐκίθετεν Ἥρας τεμωμέτης ἐν Ἤλεδε. 


* Clem. Alex. Profrepé. p. 31 Ῥ. τὴν Ἥραν τὴν ζυγίαν ἕστορεῖ (τοξει- 
ἔγπαι) ὑπὸ τοῦ αἰτοῦ Ἡραελέσες 6 αἰτὲς Τανέωσις ἐν The ἤρεενβδεστι. 





* Olymp2: Pans. 5. 16, 2 διὰ πέματου ἔῴαίνσισιν ἔτοες τῷ Ἥρα 
wichew οἱ ξρρωύδεκα, υυωώξους of δὲ alrel τιδόρδε cal ἀγῶνα "Hysiar δ δὲ ἐγὼν 


ἐστιν ἄξελλα δρώρου παρθένοις : festival founded br Hippodameia. Vide*. 
Schol. Pind. OZ 5. 10 Ὀλυκκτωσι Jessi dow ἐξ δέδερμκα.. . . δείτερος 
“Hoes καὶ “SAgras. 

@a Pamae: Pans. 7. 20. 3 τῆς τε “Hass τὸ ἄγαλμα τος Ὀλερπίου repo 
πεχοῖητει : fisure of Hera on com of Hadrian. Brit, Vas. Caf. 
Pelsjoanis:. Pairae, p. 26. PL 5. 13. 

b Aewae: Pams 7. 23. 9 Αἰγεεῖσι δὲ "AGgas τε νοὸς mi “Hoes Des 
τον τῆς δὲ "Hoes τὸ ἄγαλμα ὅτε pp γεταιξί, ἢ ἃ» τὴν ἑερευσέστῃ» ἔχε. Dp γε 
δὲ cideri ἔστε δεέσασέαει. 

Spare. 

ta Tn the Agora: Pans 3. 11, 9 epic “Az@\Aaves καὶ Ἥρας. 

Bese ds sce acle asker ane “neal aati Ate ta 
ee ee ete ge ones ee τὸς 
Βητέρας τῇ Θεῷ θέεω. 

e Hom. ZZ « 50: 

τὼν δ᾽ geste? zara Soars rors Ἥρῃ 
“Apyos ve Sudprg re καὶ εἐρτώγεια Mucpy. 

ἃ Αἰγοβάγες: Hesych. s. τ. Hen ἐν Σειήρτῃ. Pans. 3. τα, 9 Mews 
τ δα βου ee © ae Cae δόσε ee ἢ κι δεν ee 
ἄλλούειν : also at Commih, vide supra ἢ 8. 

Sa Arcadia: Pans 8. 23,2 ἐν τῷ Στυρκῶφλο τῇ ἄρχείᾳ Tried ᾧτσιν 
οἶκηστα τὰν Ἰελαν γεῖ καὶ “Hyer ἑπὸ rer Τηρεένες toegqre: τούτος i we 
ea ee ee ἐπάξει κα 
Mapper. Ci. Pind. OZ 6. 83 (ode samg ai Stymphalus) : 

Zz rw ea « 
al ὥταν μὲν Ἥρεν Τορξενά eds 
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‘ Lactantius: 7551. 1.17, quoting from Varro, simulacrum in habitu 
nubentis figuratum et sacra eius anniversaria nuptiarum ritu cele- 
brantur. 

8. Athenae. 526 περὶ τῆς Σαμίων τρυφῆς Δοῦρις ἱστορῶν παρατίθεται ᾿Ασίου 
ποιήματα, ὅτι ἐφόρουν χλιδῶνας περὶ τοῖς βραχίοσι καὶ τὴν ἑορτὴν ἄγοντες τῶν 
‘Hpatav ἐβάδιζον κατεκτενισμένοι τὰς κόμας ἐπὶ τὸ μετάφρενον καὶ τοὺς ὦὥμους. 
Id. 672 καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔτος ἀποκομίζεσθαι τὸ βρέτας ἐς τὴν ἠόνα καὶ ἀφανί- 
ζεσθαι ψαῖστά τε αὐτῷ παρατίθεσθαι καὶ καλεῖσθαι τόνεια τὴν ἑορτὴν ὅτι τόνοις 
συνέβη περιειληθῆναι τὸ βρέτας ὑπὸ τῶν τὴν πρώτην αὐτοῦ ζητήσιν ποιησα- 
μένων. Polyaen. Sfrat. 1. 23 μελλόντων Σαμίων θυσίαν ποιεῖν ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τῆς 
Ἥρας πάνδημον ἐν 7 μεθ᾽ ὅπλων ἐπόμπευον. Aug. De Civ. Det 6. 7 sacra 
sunt Iunonis et haec in eius dilecta insula Samo celebrabantur, ubi 
nuptum data est Iovi. 

f Schol. 71. 14. 296 φασὶ τὸν Δία ἐν Σάμῳ λάθρᾳ τῶν γονέων ἀποπαρθε- 
redoa τὴν Ἥραν᾽ ὅθεν Σάμιοι μνηστεύοντες τὰς κόρας λάθρᾳ συγκοιμίζουσιν, 
εἶτα παρρησίᾳ ποιοῦσι τοὺς γάμους.  Athenae. 673 Cc θυμῆρες πίνοντες ὅπως 


Διὸς εὐκλέα νύμφην Μέλπωμεν νήσου δεσπότιν ἡμετέρης. Hera Ἰμβρασίη, 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 187. 

& Steph. Byz. Ἱπνοῦς, χωρίον ἐν Σάμῳ ἐν ᾧ ἱερὸν Ἥρας Ἱπνουντίδος, 

h Samian Hera on coins of Perinthus: Overbeck, K. MZ. 2. 1, 
Pl. 1, το. 

§ Paros: Anth. Pal. ἡ. 351, epigr. of Dioscorides, ᾿Αρχίλοχον, pa 
θεοὺς καὶ δαίμονας, οὔτ᾽ ἐν dyuais Ἐΐδομεν οὔθ᾽ “Ἥρης ἐν μεγάλῳ τεμένει. 
Inscr. publ. ᾿Αθήναιον 5, p. 15 ᾿Ερασίππη Πράσωνος Ἥρῃ Δήμητρι Θεσμο- 
φόρῳ καὶ Κόρῃ καὶ Διὶ Εὐβουλεῖ καὶ Βαβοῖ. 

ΟἹ ῬΑστυπαλεία : C. 7. Gr. 2491 € ᾿Αριστόκλεια Κυρίου ἱαρασαμένα Ἥρᾳ. 

% Amorgos: Mri. d. d. Inst. Ath. τ, p. 342; Ditt. Syl. 358. 

6 Rhodes: ἃ Diod. Sic. 5.55 παρὰ δὲ Ἰαλυσίοις Ἥραν καὶ νύμφας Τελχι- 
vias (προσαγορευθῆναι) παρὰ δὲ Καμειρεῦσιν Ἥραν Τελχινίαν. Ὁ At Lindos: 
Hera Basileia: Foucart, Rev. Arch. 1867, 30, No. 71 Ἥρᾳ Βασιλείᾳ 
ἔθηκε τὸν βωμόν : at Ialysos Hera ‘Qpdduros, zbzd. 

το Crete: C. Jl. Gr. 2554, 1. 179, 2555, head of Hera on fourth 
century coins of Cnossus and Tylisos, Brit. Mus. Cat, Crete, pp. 21 
and 80, Pl. 5. 11 and 19. 15; vide Cnossus "78 and 7. 

τι Cyprus: Paphos, C. 1. Gr. 2640; Amathus, 23. 2643. Hesych. 
5. Ὁ. ‘Edeia’ Ἥρα ἐν Κύπρῳ : cf. 3. 

τῷ Cos: on coin of Antoninus Pius, Hera wearing veil, with sceptre 
and phiale in her left and right hand, standing on car drawn by pea- 
cocks, Overbeck, XK. 17. 2, p. 124, No.6. Athenae. 262 c φησὶ γὰρ 
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Μακαρεὺς ἐν τῇ τρίτη Κωακῶν ὅτι ὁπόταν τῇ Ἥρᾳ θύωσιν οἱ Κῷοι οὔτε εἴσεισιν 
εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν δοῦλος οὔτε γεύεταί τινος τῶν παρεσκευασμένων. Lnscripfions of 
Cos, Paton and Hicks, No. 38 Ἥρᾳ ᾿Αργείᾳ “Enea a βασιλείᾳ δάμαλις κριτά: 
16. No. 62 Ἥρᾳ Οὐρανίᾳ. 


"3 Lesbos: Schol. 71. 9. 129 παρὰ Aco Bios ἀγὼν ἄγεται κάλλους yuvat- 
κῶν ἐν τῷ τῆς Ἥρας τεμένει, λεγόμενος καλλιστεῖα. <Anthol. 9. 189 ἔλθετε 
πρὸς τέμενος γλαυκώπιδος ἀγλαὸν Ἥρης Aco Sides. 

% Delos: Ditt. Sy77. 358. 

τ Thasos: Littré, Ocurres Complétes ὦ Hippocrate, 2, p. 716 ἢ 


΄ ᾿ 4 ὦ τ δ τὰ 
Κατέκειτο παρα τὸ τὴς Hpas tepov. 


© Corcyra: on coins of fifth century B.c., Bret. VWus. Cat. Thessaly, 
&c., p. 119, Pl. 21.18; Thuc. τ. 24; 3. 75, 81, the Heraeon men- 
tioned where the suppliants take refuge. 


τ Tthaca: Roehl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 336, sixth century inscription 
referring to the cults of Hera, Rhea and Athena. 


Italy. 


* Roehl, 543. sixth century inscription from Calabria to Hera, ἡ ἐν 
πεδίῳ : Kaibel, Zascr. Ltal. δια. 643. 


188 Crotona: Hera Lacinia, Paus. 6. 13, 1; Arist. De Mirad. 96 
τῇ πανηγύρει τῆς Ἥρας, εἰς ἣν συμπορεύονται πάντες ᾿Ιταλιῶτα. Cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 353, coin with head of Hera Lacinia ; 
vide Livy 24. 3, description of the grove round the temple with the 
sacred flocks. 


b Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 265: 
Ἥρα τιμήεσσα, Λακίνιον ἃ τὸ θυῶδες 
πολλάκις οὐρανόθεν νεισομένα καθορῇς 
δέξαι βύσσινον εἷμα, τό τοι μετὰ παιδὸς ἀγαυᾶς 
Νοσσίδος ὕφανεν θευφιλὶς ἁ Κλεόχας. 
ς ? Styled ὋὉπλοσμία in the Lacinian temple, Lycoph. 856: 
Ἤξει δὲ Sipw καὶ Λακινίου puyous, 
ἐν οἷσι πόρτις ὄρχατον τεύξει θεᾷ 
'Ὁπλοσμίᾳ φυτοῖσιν ἐξησκημένον" 
referring to Thetis making a grant of the Lacinian territory to Hera 
(cf. line 614). 
* Capua: Brit. Mus. Cal. Italy, p. 83, head of Hera on coin 
veiled and wearing stephane, with sceptre, ὃ fourth century B.c. 


® Venusia: 22. p. 152, head of Hera Lacinia on coin, with stephane 
and veil. 
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8: Hyria of Campania: Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 92, head of Hera 
with stephane, Lacinia ? fourth century. 

% Neapolis?: 2. p. 94, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

* Pandosia: 27. p. 370, head of Hera Lacinia, ἢ fourth century. 

® Phistelia (?near Cumae): Head, Hist, Num. p. 35, head of 
Hera, circ. 400 B.c. 

854. Sybaris: Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 "Ev Συβάρει, ,. ἐν τῇ ἀγωνίᾳ ἣν 
ἐπετέλουν τῇ Ἥρᾳ: cf. Athenae. 521 e: Steph. Byz. s.v. Σύβαρις, 

*% Metapontum: Pliny 14. 9 Metaponti templum Iunonis vitigineis 
columnis stetit. 

51 Strabo, 215 παρὰ τοῖς "Everois δύο ἄλση τὸ μὲν Ἥρας ᾿Αργείας δείκνυται 
τὸ δὲ ᾿Αρτέμεδος Αἰτωλίδος. 

55 Posidonia: Strabo, 252 Μετὰ δὲ τὸ στόμα τοῦ Σιλάριδος Λευκανία 
καὶ τὸ τῆς Ἥρας ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Αργῴας Ἰάσονος pupa, καὶ πλησίον ἐν πεντήκοντα 
σταδίοις ἦ ἸΠοσειδωνία,. ? Hera Areia or Argeia, vide Pliny, 3. 70. 

Sicily. 

9. Syracuse: Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 11 ἐν τῷ τῆς Σικελίας Ἥρας ναῷ ἕστηκεν 
αὐτοῦ (Γέλωνος) εἰκών : cf. C. I. Gr. 5261. 

9 Hyblae: Steph. Byz. s. v. Ὕβλαι τρεῖς πόλεις Σικελίας. .. ἡ δὲ 
ἐλάττων “Hpaia καλεΐται. : 

* Thermae, head of Hera Lacinia with stephane circ. 405~ 
350 B.c.: Head, Hist. Num. p. 128. 

5 Himera: head of Hera of Argive type: Overbeck, Kunst. 
Mythol. vol. 2, Mtinztaf. 2. 22. 

® Selinus: inscription containing a prayer to Hera found in one 
of the temples: Lnscr. Graec. Sicil. ef Ital. 271. 

@a At Acrae: C. 7. Gr. 5424, list of names τῶν προστατευσάντων Ἥρᾳ 
καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ. 

Monuments of Hera-worship. 

* Clem. Alex. Protrdt. 4. 40 P. τῆς Ἐιθαιρωνίας Ἥρας ἄγαλμα ἐν Θεστίᾳ 
ἦν πρέμνων ἐκκεκόμμενον : cf. Amobius, Adv. Nation. 6. 2 ridetis tem- 
poribus priscis . . . coluisse ramum pro Cinxia Thespios. 
© 74, Strom. τ. 25 (p. 418 P.) γράφει γοῦν ὁ τὴν Φορωνίδα ποιήσας Kah- 
Min κλειδοῦχος ᾿Ολυμπιάδος βασιλείης Ἤρης ᾿Αργείης, ἦ στέμμασι καὶ θυσάνοισε 
Ξρώτη ἐκόσμησεν περὶ κίονα μακρὸν ἀνάσσης. 

"74. Protrept. 4. 40 P. τὸ τῆς Σαμίας "pas (ἄγαλμα), ὥς φησιν "Ado 
πρύτερον μὲν ἦν σανίς, ὕστερον δὲ ἐπὶ Προκλέους ἄρχοντος ἀνδριαντοειδὲς 
ἐγένετο: 50 also Callimachus in Eus. Pracp. Ev. 3. 8. 
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* Archaic statue of Hera at Samos: Paus. 7. 4, 4 ἔστε yap δὴ ἀνδρὸς 
ἔργον Αἰγινήτου Σμίλιδος τοῦ Εὐκλείδου. Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. ὃ Ἥρας δὲ 
καὶ Σάμιοι ξύλινον εἶχον ἔδος, ὥς φησι Καλλίμαχος, 

οὔπω Σμιλικὸν ἔργον ἐὔξοον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τεθμῷ 
δηναιῷ γλυφάνων ἄξοος ἦσθα σανίς. 

Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 41 P. τὸ δὲ ἐν Σάμῳ τῆς Ἥρας ξόανον σμίλῃ 
τῇ Ξμίλιδος τοῦ Εὐκλείδου πεποιῆσθαι ᾿Ολύμπιχος ἐν Σαμιακοῖς ἱστορεῖ: 
cf. Lactantius, quoted δὲ ἃ 

% Paus. 2.17, 4 τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τῆς Ἥρας ἐπὶ θρόνου κάθηται μεγέθει μέγα, 
χρυσοῦ μὲν καὶ ἐλέφαντος, Πολυκλείτου δὲ ἔργον" ἔπεστι δέ οἱ στέφανος Χάριτας 
ἔχων καὶ Ὥρας cretpyacpéras καὶ τῶν χειρῶν τῇ μὲν καρπὸν φέρει ῥοιᾶς, τῇ δὲ 
σκῆπτρον... κόκκυγα δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ σκήπτρῳ καθῆσθαί Gast, λέγοντες τὸν Δία, ὅτε 
ἦρα παρβένου τῆς Ἥρας ἐς τοῦτον τὸν ὄρνιθα ἀλλαγῆναι τὴν δὲ ἅτε παίγνιον 
θηρᾶσαι. . . λέγεται δὲ παρεστηκέναι τῇ Ἥρᾳ τέχνη Ναυκύδυυς ἄγαλμα Ἥβης, 
ἐλέφαντος καὶ τοῦτο καὶ χρυσοῦ. 

*® Schol. Theocr. /d. 15. 64 καὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Αργείοις οἱ μέγιστα τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
τιμῶσι τὴν θεὸν τὸ ἄγαλμα τῆς Ἥρας ἐν τῷ ναῷ καθήμενον ἐν θρόνῳ τῇ χειρὶ 
ἔχει σκῆπτρον καὶ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ κύκκυξ, 

we Anthol. Planud. 4. 216: 

“Qpycios Πολύκλειτος, ὁ καὶ μόνος ὄμμασιν Ἥραν 
ἀθρήσας καὶ ὅσην εἶδε τυπωσάμενος 

θνητοῖς κάλλος ἔδειξεν ὅσον θέμις" ai δ᾽ ὑπὸ κύλποις 
ἄγνωστυι μορφαὶ Ζηνὶ φυλασσόμεθα. 

10 Max. Tyr. Duss. 14. 6 Ἥραν ἔδειξεν ᾿Αργείοις Πολύκλειτος λευκώλενον, 
ἐλεφαντύπηχυν, even, εὐείμονα, βασιλικήν, ἱδρυμένην ἐπὶ χρυσοῦ θρόνου. 

τ Tertullian, ὧς Cerena 7 Iunoni vitem Callimachus induxit. Ita 
et Argis signum eius palmite redimitum subiecto pedibus corio leonino 
insultantem ostentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni. 

4S Martial το. 8g: 

Iuno, labor, Polycleite, tuus et gloria felix 
Pheidiacae cuperent quam meruisse manus. 

δὲ. Dio Chrys. Or. 1, p. 67 R. γυναῖκα εὐειδῆ καὶ μεγάλην, ἐσθῆτι λευκῇ 
κεκοσμημένην, σκῆπτρον ἔχουσαν, ὁποίαν μάλιστα τὴν Ἥραν γράφουσι τὸ δὲ 
πρόσωπον φαιδρὸν ὁμοῦ καὶ σεμνύν. 

15. Anthol. Gracc. 5. Erotica 94 “Oppar’ ἔχεις Ἥρης, Μελίτη. 

18 Βρῶπις πύτνια Ἥρη: Hesych. βοῶπις μεγαλόφθαλμος. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Graec. 36 βϑοῶκις ὁ ποιγτὴς τὸν μεγαλόφθαλμον (λέγει) οἵ Varro, 
de Re Rust. τι. 5 Novi maiestatem boum, et ab his dici pleraque 
magna, ut. . . boopin. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ATHENA, 


THE meaning of the name remains unknown, and the 
different attempts of philologists to explain it and to base 
different theories as to Athena's origin on their explana- 
tions need not be here discussed. The word varies slightly, 
but the form ’Adjvn appears to be as old as any; hence comes 
the feminine plural Athenae, the name of the Attic city, and 
᾿Αθῆναι Aiddes™, the name of a place in Boeotia®; then by 
a reverse process the Attic city gave to its tutelary goddess 
the longer name 'A@nvala, properly an adjective denoting the 
goddess of Athens. That this longer form is common in 
Homer is a sign of the great antiquity and celebrity of the 
Attic cult, 

As in the earliest times we find the worship of Athena 
in very various parts of the Greek world, we can conclude 
that she was a primitive Hellenic divinity of the ‘Achaean’ 
period, and originally worshipped also by the Dorian and 
Tonic tribes, or adopted by them in their new settlements. 
This very antiquity and her singularly Hellenic character, 
which is scarcely tinged at all by any discoverable Oriental 
influence, are reasons that are strong against the theory that 
in Athena we have a disguised Oriental goddess imported 
from anterior Asia, As illustrations of the universality of her 
cult we have the testimony of Homer and many of the heroic 
legends, and the records” of local cults afford ample proof, 

“Cf many other similar forms of from the local cult, it is possible that 
town-names in the Greck world; Alal- such names as Thesplae, Syracusae, are 


comenae, Potniae, Weutheras, Apellae, derived from forgotten cult-terms, 
which illustrate the origin of the city » Vide Geographteal Register. 
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Her worship was primeval in Attica, and it is here that we 
can best trace the primitive forms as well as the higher 
developments of her religion; in no other city of Greece 
was the character of her worship so manifold as at Athens, 
and in many of the demes, Colonus, Acharnae, Sunium, 
Phlye, special cults were consecrated to her, recognizing her 
under various aspects. At Sparta, before the Dorian inva- 
sion, there was the brazen house, or the temple of Athena 
Chalcioecus, a name derived from the Mycenaean style of 
wall-decoration; and she continued to be the war-goddess, 
the goddess of the council, the law-court and the market- 
place, in the Lacedaemonian state. In Argolis we hear of 
her temple on Mount Pontinus and on the Acropolis where 
Acrisius was buried in her shrine. She protects the Argive 
heroes in the Theban and Trojan war, and the story and the 
cult of Diomed is interwoven with this Argive religion. One of 
the chief personages of ancient Arcadian worship was Athena 
Alea. The cults of Athena Napxaia in Elis and ’Ayapia in 
Achaea reveal the more primitive aspects of her,and the same 
may be said of her worships at Mothone in Messenia and on 
the Megarid coast, while her cult-title Aiantis in Megara seems 
to have connected her there with the Achaean period. At 
Corinth we find the legend of Bellerophon and the yoking of 
Pegasos associated with the worships of Athena Χαλινῖτις and 
Hippia; and the mysterious cult-title Hellotis was attached to 
her there. In North Greece, Thebes and Alalcomenae were 
famous centres of her worship; Athena Itonia protected the 
Boeotian league, and her name was the watchword of the 
Thessalians in battle. We find traces of Athena-cult in Phthi- 
otis, Pallene, Macedon, Abdera and Byzantium ; and probably 
before the time of Homer it had taken root in Ithaca and the 
western islands. There is record of its existence in Thasos, 
Lemnos, Samos and many of the Cyclades, in Crete, which was 
one of the countries that claimed to be the birth-place of the 
water-born goddess, in Cyprus, Carpathus and Rhodes. The 
last mentioned island, according to Pindar’s beautiful legend, 
stood only next to Athens in the favour of the goddess, the 
Rhodians having through carelessness in their first act of 
$2 
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ritual offered ἄπυρα ἱερά, a sacrifice without fire’. On the 
coast of Asia Minor we have not far to look for the early 
traces of this religion. The Trojan women offer their prayers 
and a woven peplos to the goddess on their Acropolis, whom 
Homer and his contemporary Greeks identified with Pallas 
Athena, and whose cult doubtless belonged to the Mycenaean 
period. The legends concerning the heroes’ disastrous return 
and the consequent migrations of families attribute much of 
their troubles to the wrath of the Trojan goddess whose temple 
had been profaned by Ajax, and we have sufficient evidence 
afforded by the Locrian rites that are mentioned below of 
the early influence of this Asia Minor worship in the Greek 
world. Also it was from Troy that two widespread primitive 
types of Athena-idols, the type of the Palladion and of the 
seated goddess, were supposed to be derived. Her cult became 
predominant in the later kingdom and city of Pergamon, and 
it was established in very many of the coast cities, and in 
some inland settlements of Asia Minor, both north and south. 
It travelled to Sicily, Magna Graecia, and even to Spain; 
and the cities and places that are recorded as possessing it, 
numerous as they are, are probably far fewer than the actual 
sites of her worship. This religion was too old for its birth- 
place to be remembered, and none of these cities or places 
can be regarded as its original seat, nor can we trace anywhere 
any definite line of its diffusion. 

In dealing with the religious ideas of this worship, we find 
very few that are notably primitive or savage. The legend 
of the birth of Athena preserves some touches of a very early 
and rude imagination, such as the swallowing of Metis, and 
we have the record in Porphyry that at Laodicea human 
sacrifices were once offered to Athena14, but it is probable 
that the goddess to whom this ritual belonged was the 
semi-oriental Artemis. Also the story at Athens of the 
daughters of Cecrops, who were driven mad by the wrath 
of Athena, and who flung themselves down from the rock of 
the Acropolis has been with much probability interpreted as 
a legend of human sacrifice in her worship*; for we have other 


* Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 12. 
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evidence of the leap from a rock being part of such ritual 
in other Hellenic cults. The same primitive fact may be 
discerned in the Locrian rites of atonement with which they 
tried to appease the wrath of Athena on account of the 
outrage done to Cassandra. From early times till about the 
middle of the fourth century, maidens were sent yearly from 
Locris to the Trojan shore, wearing only a single garment 
and no sandals, and with their hair shorn, to become 
priestesses and handmaidens in Athena’s temple, where they 
performed secret rites by night. The first that were sent 
were met by the inhabitants and slain; their bones were 
burnt in a peculiar ceremonious way, and their ashes cast 
from a mountain intothesea!». It is clear that this is no mere 
story of murder, but a reminiscence of certain piacular rites. 
But the Hellenic worship of Athena had long been purified 
from this taint of savagery, and it was only in certain harm- 
less ceremonials, such as the washing of the idol, that her 
religion preserved a primitive character. The Scholiast on 
Callimachus informs us that once a year the Argive women 
took Athena’s image and bathed it in the Inachus®, and 
Callimachus’ poem gives us a secular version of that religious 
act*, At Athens the image of Pallas was yearly escorted by 
the Ephebi to the sea-shore at Phaleron, and brought back 
to the city with torches and great pomp*. There can be 
little doubt that the object of the journey was to wash it 
in sea-water, just as Iphigenia in the play of Euripides 
takes the Tauric image to the coast under this pretext, 
saying that ‘the sea cleanses away all the ills of mortal 
life>’ The image that the Ephebi escorted must have been 
the Palladion from the Attic court ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ ; for it is 
called by Suidas and in the Attic inscriptions ἡ Πάλλας ὁ", 
a name appropriate to the Palladion, but not applied to the 
idol of Athena Polias. And this view is confirmed if we 
combine the evidence given by the Attic ephebi-inscriptions 
with the legend narrated by Pausanias concerning the origin 


® Possibly also the representation of Berlin, is an artistic motive drawn from 
Pallas bathing before the Judgement of _ the same source. 
Paris, on a fine fourth century vase in > [ph. Taur. 1193. 
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of the court. We may reasonably suppose that the image 
was washed in the sea at Phalerum to wipe off the stain of 
homicide, and that it was borne along with an escort of 
armed youths and brought back in a torch-light procession to 
commemorate the night attack of Demophon and the armed 
Athenians upon Diomed and the friendly Argives, when the 
Palladion was captured by mistake. We must then dis- 
tinguish this ritual from the Plynteria?, about which we are 
only imperfectly informed, but which clearly referred to the 
Athena Polias and the cult of Aglauros on the Acropolis. 
The name does not refer to the washing of the idol*—we do 
not hear that this ceremony took place at all on this occasion 
—but to the washing of Athena’s peplos and other apparel 
by the official women called the Loutrides or Plyntrides?4% 
The solemnity was mournful and mythically connected with 
the death of Aglauros, the story being that out of sorrow 
for her the women of Attica went for a year with unwashed 
garments?® "8, The approaches to the temple were roped 
off, the idol was stripped of its raiment and muffled up, and 
the chief day of the feast was an unlucky one on which no 
important business could be done. It was this ominous day 
when Alcibiades returned from exile, and, as was afterwards 
believed, the veiled goddess turned her face from him?*?, 
Originally the ceremony of cleansing the idol and its robes 
may well have been merely part of a fetish-ritual, in which 
the fetish-object is washed, oiled, and clothed as though it 
were a living person; but it was almost certain to acquire 
a moral significance, and Artemidorus explains all such rites 
as necessitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or 
the images °. 

On the whole there is no other leading Greek divinity to 
whom so little of crude and savage thought attached as to 
Athena, and though the moral ideas in her worship did not 


® The word πλύνειν properly refers in the Plynteria, which is not told us 
to clothes; the account given by though very probable, and was taken 
Mommsen (/feortologie, p. 429) of the down to Phaleron; he combines the 
Plynteria goes far beyond the evidence; Plynteria with the procession of the 
he assumes that the idol was washed Ephebi without warrant. 
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altogether advance so far as those in the worship of Zeus, her 
ritual was wholly free of impurity and orgiastic extravagance 
of any kind. In fact, as will be noticed later, we observe 
a purifying tendency in the myth to preserve the maidenly 
character of the goddess. We may note as another possible 
reason of the comparative purity of her legend and rite, that 
there is in it little or no physical symbolism, although writers 
both past and present on Greek religion have found a super- 
fluity of it. I have already tried to show the futility of any 
endeavour to deduce the whole of Athena’s characteristics 
and functions from any one original physical concept, for 
one may grant that she was originally a personification 
of air, earth, water or thunder, and yet maintain that she 
acquired the various traits of her moral or human character 
independently. And we need not discuss at length all the 
reasons for and against Welcker’s* theory that she was 
aether, and Roscher’s theory that she was thunder”, and 
Ploix’s theory that she was twilight*: for these various 
theorists refute each other sufficiently. Such discussion is 
blocked by the larger question, is there any proof that 
Athena, as a goddess of the Hellenic religion, ever was 
a personification of some part of the physical world? To 
answer this we may inquire whether this was ever the view of 
the Greeks of any historic period ; secondly, whether, in the 
hieroglyphics of ancient legend, or in the crystallized thought 
of ancient ritual, such an aspect of her is disclosed to us. 

The first inquiry is easier than the second. In no historic 
period of actual Greek religion was Athena ever regarded as 
a personification of any physical element. It is interesting on 
other grounds to know that Aristotle regarded her as the 
moon‘; but this view has nothing to do with the people's 
creed, and Greek philosophy was even more reckless than the 
modern science of mythology in interpreting the figures of the 


" Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 300. ch. 16: Minervam vel summum aethera 
υ Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, 5. Athena. vel etiam lunam esse dixerunt: in a 
© La nature des dieux, p. 213. context where he is ridiculing the physi- 


4 According to Amobius, 4dv. Gent. cal interpretation of Greek religion. 
3. 31: cf. Aug. de Civitate Dei, 7. 
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Hellenic Pantheon. In the ordinary legend and worship 
there is no department of nature with which Athena was 
especially concerned, though she might be active on occa- 
sion in a great many, availing herself of her privilege as 
a leading Olympian. She showed men the use of the olive, 
but she was not therefore the earth that produced nor the 
dew or heat that nourished it: else we might have to say 
that Apollo was the personification of mephitic sas, because 
he taught men a particular mode of divination. 

At Mothone in Messenia we hear of a shrine of Athena 
᾿Ανεμῶτις Ἰ, but Athena was never regarded cither by ancients 
or moderns as a wind-divinity, such as Acolus or Boreas ; 
any powerful deity, as in the mediaeval religion any Icading 
saint, could give or avert a wind as easily as the witch 
in Macbeth. If that temple, which appears by the leyend 
to have been prehistoric, stood on a windy promon- 
tory, as it seems to have stood, then in that locality the 
goddess would be specially consulted on the matter of winds. 
All that the legend says is that this part of the coast 
was troubled by frequent tempests, until Diomed prayed to 
Athena, placed an image in her shrine, and gave her the 
title ᾿Ανεμῶτις. He probably did all this because she was his 
tutelary goddess, not because she signified for him the blue 
ether or thunder or dawn and therefore might be more or less 
remotely connected with tempest. Again we hear of an Athcha 
Ναρκαία 5 in Elis; and those who resolve her into ether might 
say that this epithet rcfers to the numbing cffects of frost 
beneath a midnight sky in winter; and those who say that she 
is thunder and lightning might derive it from the petrifying 
effect of the lightning-flash. If Napxala means the goddess 
who petrifies, this would denote the goddess who wore the 
gorgoneium in her aegis, and we need not go further for an 
explanation. But in the locality of Elis the people did not 
so translate the word, but told of a hero Ναρκαῖος, a son 
of Dionysos, who built a temple to Athena Napkala. It is 
possible that here, as in many other instances, a fictitious 
hero has grown out of a misunderstood cult-name, or that 
on the contrary, Athena absorbed in this region the local 
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honours and title of a Dionysiac hero, whose name might 
have reference to the stupefying effects of drink* 

Thirdly, in certain cults Athena has some obvious con- 
nexion with the water. In Strabo we hear of an Athena 
Νεδουσία, whose temple stood on the banks of the river Νέδων, 
that flowed from Laconia into the Messenian gulf; and she 
was worshipped by the same name in the island of Cos”. 
And Athena Itonia at Coronea perhaps gave her name to the 
brook that flowed beneath the hill!°, which Alcaeus calls 
Κωράλιος, ‘the brook of the maiden, but which according 
to Strabo was called by the Boeotian settlers Κουάριος, a name 
that need have nothing to do with the goddess. But a lake 
Κορησία, and the worship of Athena Κορησία 12, are mentioned 
by: Stephanos as existing in Crete?; and a lake in Lydia 
is said by Eustathius to have given her the name Γυγαία 15. 
These facts give no proof at all that she was ever in his- 
toric or prehistoric times essentially a water-dceity, though 
she may sometimes have been worshipped on the sea-coast 
as at Sunium, Calabria, and other places}* 1% τὸ, 57, They 
merely illustrate how a local cult could give as well as owe 
a name to surrounding objects of nature, whether hill, river or 
tree. The sea-gulls about the rock might account for the 
curious name Αἴθυια 15, which attached to Athena on a crag 
of the Megarid coast, where possibly the goddess was in some 
way identified by the people with the bird, as Artemis was 
occasionally identified with the quail. But Athena is far less 
a water-goddess than Artemis, who much more frequently had 


® We have examples of both processes 
in Greck religion: e.g. Iphigenia de- 
veloped from Artemis, Peitho from 
Aphrodite; on the other hand Zeus- 
Agamemnon, Athena Aiantis % Ὁ, 

» Another illustration that has been 
given of the same point of view is the 
passage in Cicero, De Nat. Deor, 3. 23: 
quarta (Minerva) Tove nata et Coryphe, 
Oceani filia, quam Arcades Coriam 
nominant, et quadrigarum inventricem 
ferunt: the whole context shows an un- 
fortunate speculative attempt to apply 
the principles of logical division to 
mythology. If there is any genuine 


myth here, it is full of foolish confu- 
sion: Pausanias” speaks of a shrine 
of Athena Kopia ἐπὶ ὄρους κορυφῆς, near 
Clitor; and Athena sprang from the 
Κορυφὴ Διός. Hence came the mother, 
Kopupy. This may have been the name 
of an Oceanid ; or there may be here a 
faint reminiscence of Tritogeneia, or of 
the Homeric theory that Ocean was the 
origin of all things. We find partly the 
same confusion in the genealogy given 
by the author of the Ltymologicum 
Magnum'™, who makes Athena the 
daughter of Poseidon and the Oceanid 
Koryphe. 
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to do with rivers and running water. Still more absurd would 
it be to say on these slight grounds that Athena was the 
watery thunder-cloud or watery blue ether. 

We have then to consider the evidence of the word 
Τριτογένεια, a term occurring in poetry as early as Homer, 
and explained by many local myths, but scarcely found at all 
in actual worship'®*, That the name caused some embar- 
rassment even to the ancients, is indicated by the fictitious 
explanation of the grammarians that the word meant ‘head- 
born, and the assumption of a Boeotian word Tpiro meaning 
‘head. This word has no analogies in Greek, and is probably 
a grammatical figment. From the analogy of such words 
as Triton, Amphitrite, and the name Tritonis applied to 
a nymph, and Triton to rivers and lakes, we may believe that 
the root of the word means water. And from a passage in 
Aristophanes we can be fairly certain that the term Τριτογένεια 
meant for the ordinary Greek ‘ born near or from some kind 
of water.’ In the Lysistrate 16 °, the women call to Tritogeneia 
to help them in bringing water, and the point of the mock 
invocation is clear. But the grammarians’ attempt to show 
that the word meant ‘head-born’ is of some interest, because 
in the first place it indicates that they did not see why in 
the nature of things the word should mean what it probably 
did, namely, ‘born from the water’; and, secondly, that they 
regarded the word as of Boeotian origin. Accepting, then, 
the ordinary explanation of the word as meaning ‘ water-born, 
we have still toask why this name was given to her. Accord- 
ing to Preller it contains an allusion to the Hesiodic and 
Homeric theory that Ocean was the origin of all things. 
But why, then, were not all the divinities equally termed 
Τριτογενεῖς, just as they were named Οὐρανίωνες ἢ . 

A more far-fetched solution is that of Welcker's>, who 
regarding Athena as the ether-goddess, explains the word 

® The article by F. Lenormant in the concludes that there was once a mon- 
Gazette Archéologique, 1880, p. 183, is strous Athena with fish extremities, 
full of wild symbolism. Onthe strength the sign of the crab alluding in some 
of the name Τριτογένεια, and the rare dexterous way to the Moon and the 


sign of the crab on her casque and her Gorgon. 
worship at certain maritime places, he > Griechische Gotterlehre, τ, p. 312. 
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as ‘born from ethereal water,’ and sees in it an anticipation 
of a Heraclitean doctrine that I'ght and water were cognate 
elements. But it is hazardous to interpret ancient cult- 
names through the medium of later philosophy, and it is 
first necessary to convince us that Athena was a personifica- 
tion of ether. Scarcely more convincing is Roscher’s inter- 
pretation, which is devised to suit his theory about the 
thunder-cloud, that Tritogeneia denotes the goddess sprung 
from the far western watery limit of the world. He adds by 
way of confirmation that thunder-storms in Greece come 
generally from the West. One would like to know, however, 
from what meteorological report this latter observation is 
made: also where the proof is that  Trito’ ever in Greek had 
this fanciful geographical sense, and finally whether there is 
any valid reason for supposing that Athena was the thunder- 
cloud at all; for Roscher's interpretation of the doubtful 
word only meets the case if this last point is conceded. 
At the best any explanation of Τριτογένεια can only be 
probable; and the most probable appears to be that it was 
a cult-name that spread from Thessaly or Boeotia, Athena 
having been in prehistoric times worshipped in locali- 
ties of those countries by water of that name. For the 
ordinary Greek associated the word usually with this part 
of Greece or with Libya: the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius mentions three rivers called Triton, one in Boeotia, 
one in Thessaly. and one in Libya, and it was in the Libyan 
that Athena was born 15, When Pausanias is describing 
the ruined temple of Athena at Alalcomenae in Boeotia he 
mentions as near it the small winter-torrent named Triton. 
and implies that according to the popular belief this stream 
was really the place of her birth, and not the Libyan river !**. 
Again, when he speaks of the altar and worship of Zeus 
Λεχεάτης. ‘the God in child-bed’ at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
he gives the local legend that Athena was born there, ‘and 
they call the fountain Tritonis. appropriating the legend of the 
river Tritonis 1°‘. The first of these passages in Pausanias 
shows that for him. as for Aeschylus 156 Ξ, ‘the river Triton’ 
meant properly the Libyan stream; and the second implies 
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that the Arcadians at Aliphera merely appropriated the 
Libyan legend. In this case, as in their legend of the birth 
of Zeus already noticed, we may suppose that, proud of 
their aboriginal antiquity, they were jealous to assert their 
country’s claims to be the birth-place of Hellenic divinities. 
Now the belief which the passages just quoted express that 
Libya was the land with which the name Τριτογένεια was 
properly associated, is quite consistent with the theory that 
the term came into vogue first from Boeotia. For it is prima 
facie absurd that Homer should have called the goddess Τριτο- 
γένεια because of her association with a river in Libya: but he 
may well have given her this name because of the celebrity 
of her worship at Alalcomenae, where this was a sacred title 
arising from the stream Triton that flowed near her tempie* 
It would appear from Homer that for the North Greeks the 
title ᾿Αλαλκομενηὶς ᾿Αθήνη had an especial sanctity, and the 
no less famous worship of Athena Itonia flourished not far 
from this streaam>. The fame of these two worships may 
have spread the name Τριτογένεια over the rest of Boeotia, 
and then it may have been carried by the settlers of Cyrene, 
some of whom were mythically connected with the Minyae and 
Thebes, to their new city in Libya; and it is evidently from 
Cyrene that the tale of the Libyan Athena ‘ Trito-born’ was 
diffused over the Greek world. For it is clear from Herodo- 
tus 161 that the colonists found among the Libyans a worship 
of a goddess who was served by armed maidens and who was 
probably of a warlike character. This and her maidenhood 
suggested to them to identify her with their own goddess. She 
was also apparently a water-divinity like the Syrian Atergatis, 
or—as the Cyrenaic Greeks may have expressed it—a daughter 
of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis*. Whether the lake or 
river already had some Libyan name that recalled to the 


“ Cf. the name of a fountain in Arca- οἰκεῖσθαι)--- founded, according to the 


dia—’Adadxoyevelas πηγή Paus, 8. 12. 7. 

Ὁ So closely associated was this par- 

ticular stream with Athena that there 

was an ancient tradition of a city that 

once existed on its banks, named ᾿Αθῆναι 
5 


—Strabo, 407 of δ᾽ ’EAevaiva καὶ ᾿Αθήνας 
παρὰ τὸν Τρίτωνα ποταμόν (ὑπελάμβανον 


legend, by Cecrops, when he ruled 
Boeotia, and afterwards swallowed up. 
This seems like a fiction of the Athen- 
ians who recognized the great antiquity 
of Athena’s worship on the Triton and 
desired to connect their own with that 
river, © Paus. 1. 14. 6. 
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colonists the name ‘Triton’ familiar to them in their own 
country, or whether, finding there a native goddess akin to 
Athena and worshipped by the water, they at once applied to 
the goddess and the water the names that were associated 
with Alalcomenae, is a question of slight importance. In either 
case the Greco-Libyan Tritogeneia would be an offshoot of 
the Boeotian®. We may even believe that if any country was 
associated with any legend of Athena, the name Tritonis or 
Triton would tend to attach to any Jake or river there: as 
for instance we hear of a Tritonis in Pallene, the land of the 
Gigantomachy?®*; and when a city or locality claimed to 
be the birth-place of the goddess, a lake or river of this name 
would probably be found in the neighbourhood, from a desire 
to emulate Alalcomenae. Or the process may have been the 
opposite to this: in many parts of Greece water may have 
been so named from an old word that at any early time had 
disappeared from the ordinary language: then, when the river 
Triton and the worship at Alalcomenae had given rise to 
a celebrated sacred name of Athena, other localities would 
associate themselves with the legend of Athena where this 
common name for water occurred. To the instances already 
given others may be added; the Cretans, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, claimed that Athena was born from Zeus 
in their land in the sources of the river Triton, and was there- 
fore called Tritogeneia, and the historian declares that there 
still existed a temple of this goddess by the fountain of the 
Cretan stream?! And we may suppose that the legend of 
Tritogeneia prevailed at a remote time in Achaea, where the 
city Triteia was associated by the local myth with Triteia 
a priestess of Athena, daughter of a certain Triton; probably 
the priestess was none other than Athena herself 16 Ρ, It may 
be that occasionally the title suggested some connexion with 
Poseidon ; on the Acropolis of Pheneos in Arcadia, Pausanias 
found a ruined temple of Athena Τριτωνία, and on the same spot 
a bronze archaic statue of Poseidon Hippios; the legend said 
that the latter had been dedicated by Odysseus, who came to 


® This is more or less the view briefly suggested by C. O. Miiller, Orchomenos, 
Ρ, 355- 


ie 
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this neighbourhood in quest of some horses which he had lost 
and which he found again there!®™. Pausanias does not 
suggest that there was any local connexion between the 
worship of Athena and Poseidon. But it is possible that 
the presence of Poseidon’s statue suggested the title of 
Tritonia for the goddess. 

In no part of actual Greek religion was there any connexion 
between Pallas and Poseidon that points to an original affinity 
of character. Where their cults existed side by side, as on 
the Acropolis at Athens, at the deme of Colonus and possibly 
at Sunium, at Troezen, Sparta, Asea, and probably Corinth 17, 
we may suppose that in some of these places there had been 
a final reconciliation of two cults that were often in conflict at 
first. To say that the strife of Athena and Poseidon for the 
Attic land is a symbol of physical changes, an allusion to the 
sea encroaching or the sea receding, is very plausible but 
untrue: we have the analogy of the contest between Helios 
and Poseidon at Corinth, where the physical explanation 
appears even more natural and likely: but we know it to be 
wrong; for in the first place the territory in dispute between 
the two divinities was Acrocorinthus, a height which 
never in the memory of any Greek had been flooded or 
threatened by the sea, and secondly we have: abundant 
evidence of the prevalence of a very ancient Helios-cult at 
Corinth, which paled before the later Ionic worship of 
Poseidon. No doubt there were physical reasons why 
Helios and why Poseidon should be worshipped at Corinth ; 
but the Corinthian legend of this strife, the Delphic legend of 
the contest of Apollo and the Python, of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod, the Attic legend of the rivalry of Poseidon and 
Athena, and many other similar theomachies, probably all 
contain the same kernel of historical fact, an actual conflict 
of worships—an earlier cherished by the aboriginal men of 
the locality, and a later introduced by the new settlers. 
Athena was the older goddess of Attica, Poseidon the 
great god of the Ionians*: the strife and the friendship 


® Vide Revue des Etudes grecques,  Attique, R. de Tascher. A view which 
1891, pp. 1-23; Les cultes Joniens en is the exact opposite of that taken in 
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between the two deities on the Acropolis may have been the 
religious counterpart of the conflict and union of the old 
Attic and Tonic elements of the population. 

It is interesting to note how the compromise with the new 
religion was there carried through. The older cult was too 
strong to suffer displacement: Poseidon ranks below Athena 
in the Attic religion. But he is reconciled and made of kin 
to the Athenians by a sort of adoption. Erechtheus was 
a figure that personified the ancient birth and growth of the 
State; and his cult was the heart of the city’s life. Before 
the Erechtheum was an altar of Poseidon on which men sacri- 
ficed also to Erechtheus. The god also is present in more 
than one vase representation at the mystic birth of Erich- 
thonius, the ‘double’ of Erechtheus, as a sympathetic observer ; 
lastly, by a bold fiction, he is identified with Erechtheus®, and 
the Boutadae, an agricultural clan who had probably already 
been charged with the worship of the land-hero Erechtheus, 
acquired the new priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, which 
they maintained throughout the history of Athens 172-4, 
Thus, as Erechtheus in the form of Erichthonius is in a 
mystic sense the child of Athena, the worship of Poseidon is 
justified by affiliating him also to the goddess: and we can 
illustrate this process of adoption by the myth about the intro- 


duction of the worship of Asclepios and Dionysos. 


the text appears to be held by Miss 
Harrison in Mythology and Monuments, 
p. lix: ‘Poseidon had been in all pro- 
bability established in Athens long 
before Athena came. One of the names 
of the great Ionian sea-god was Erech- 
theus,’ cf. Ixxvii, &c. I regret that I 
cannot find her arguments convincing. 
We do not know when Athena came to 
Athens; it is more reasonable to believe 
that there never was an Athens so called 
without Athena; and the fair interpreta- 
tion of all the evidence is that she 
was there very long before Poseidon 
came. Nor is there any evidence that 
Poseidon was ever called "Epex@evs in 
his own right or anywhere else except 


Moreover 


at Athens, for the mention in Homer of 
a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, 
‘richest of mortal men, who owned 
mares that Boreas loved’ (//. 20. 222), 
is too doubtful to be called evidence. 
If Erechtheus was the old agricultural 
god or hero of Attica, who afterwards 
lent his name to Poseidon, we can 
understand why he should be buried, 
as Dionysos and Adonis and other di- 
vinities of vegetation were; but why 
should he be buried, if he were Posei- 
don? 

® Vide Hesych., ᾿Ἐρεχθεὺς Ποσειδῶν ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις : Lycophron,158, 431; Apollod. 
3. 15. 1; Ο.7. A. τ. 387 Ποσειδῶνι 
᾿Ερεχθεῖ, cf. 111. 805 ; Strabo, 9, p. 397. 
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the traditions that made Poseidon the father of Theseus and 
of Eumolpus seem to reveal him as an alien and immigrant 
god. For the Eumolpidae were regarded as an alien clan from 
North Greece bringing a new cult; and that there attached to 
this legend the consciousness of a rivalry between Pallas and 
Poseidon is shown in the strange fragment from Euripides’ 
Erechtheus: the Attic king sacrifices his daughter to gain 
the victory over Eumolpus, saying, ‘ Eumolpus shall not plant 
on the city’s foundations, in place of the olive and the golden 
gorgon, the upright trident, nor shall it be crowned with 
chaplets by the Thracian people, and Pallas nowhere be held 
in honour 1749) 

The joint cult of Pallas and Poseidon at Colonos, ‘the land 
of fair steeds, where Poseidon Hippios and Athena Hippia 
were worshipped at a common altar 174°, is the most noted 
instance in the land of Attica of this union of divinities. 
Welcker curiously* explains this as though she borrowed 
this name from Poseidon, because of that natural connexion 
of hers with water expressed in the name Τριτογένεια, and as 
though the latter title had been displaced by Hippia. This 
seems in the highest degree improbable: his reasoning might 
lead one to expect that any of Poseidon’s appellatives could 
be casually used for the goddess, whereas this is the only one, 
besides Soter, that they have in common. Again, in the 
myths that explain Athena Hippia, there is rarely a reference 
to Poseidon. We read in Pausanias an Arcadian legend that | 
makes no mention of Poseidon, but asserts that she won 
this name because she yoked horses to the chariot in her 
combat with Encelados in the battle of the Giants ***. 
At Olympia, Athena Hippia shared an altar not with 
Poseidon but with Ares Hippios %%*. In Attica men said that 
she had taught Erichthonius the use of the chariot "Ὁ, and that 
though Poseidon, in that trial of their creative power which 
was to decide the issue between the two deities, had produced 
the horse with a stroke of his trident, Athena had yoked him 


2 Gotlerlehre, 2. 291: ‘Hippiaist δὴ p. 62 (Dindf.) ἐν τῇ ᾿Ακροπύλει ὑπίσω 
die Stelle der Tritogenia getreten.” τῆς θεοῦ ὁ ᾿Ερεχθεὺς γέγραπται Gppa 
b Vide Aristides, Panathenaica Schol. ἐλαύνων. 
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and bridled him. Inthe story of Corinth, the land of Poseidon, 
it was not the god but the goddess that bridled Pegasos or 
taught Bellerophon the art, and hence in Corinth she was 
worshipped as χαλινίτις 95. We may believe then that she was 
regarded as powerful in this craft entirely in her own right 
either as a war-goddess or as the most skilled divinity in the 
arts ; and as Poseidon, for independent reasons, was also called 
Hippios, it was natural that their worships should occasionally 
mingle. 

At Troezen we have the same legend as on the Athenian 
acropolis of the rivalry of the two divinities, and the same 
explanation readily occurs ; the reconciled divinities received 
common worship, Poseidon as Basileus, and Athena as Polias 
and Sthenias 17». The titles themselves seem to show that the 
whole story is innocent of any physical symbolism, and has 
merely a political and historical sense. The association of 
Athena ’Ayopaia and Ποσειδῶν ᾿Ασφάλιος " in the temple at 
Sparta!74, and of Athena Soteira and Poseidon in the pre- 
historic shrine on Mount Boreion near Asea in Arcadia 119, 
is obviously not based on natural identity or affinity of 
character ; and in the monuments to be noticed later which 
bring Poseidon and Athena together, or which represent 
the latter with some badge that alludes to the water, no 
recondite physical reference need be sought ; these representa- 
tions may simply allude to the fact that Athena was some- 
times called Tritogeneia, that she was sometimes worshipped 
in the islands and by maritime peoples, and that her temple 
stood sometimes on the coast, or that her worship occasionally 
displaced or was reconciled with the cult of the sea-divinities. 

If there had been any general sense of a natural affinity 
between Athena and Poseidon, it would have been strange 
that neither in the temple nor the precincts of the temple of 
the sea-god at Corinth, the most famed place of his worship 


® Mentioned by Pausanias among 
other temples held in common at Sparta 
by divinities who had no close natural 
affinity one with the other. Such com- 
mon temple-holdings may often be ex- 
plained by a merely local coincidence of 


VOL. I. 


worship or by the dedication of a deity’s 
statue for some special occasion in the 
temple of another, and have too often 
been used to prove this or that physical 
theory about the origin of Greek di- 
vinities. 
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in Greece, where common reverence was paid to so many 
divinities of Poseidon’s circle, is there any mention of Athena 
under any name ὅ. 

Other cult-names, found in different centres of her worship, 
that have been supposed to have had originally a physical 
sense, are ᾿Αλέα, Ἑλλωτίς, ᾿Οφθαλμῖτις, and “Oyya. The wor- 
ship of Athena Alea was in high repute in Arcadia'®; her 
temple at Tegea was built and embellished with sculpture 
by Scopas, and remains of great worth have in recent years 
been discovered there. We hear of a monument erected to 
her near Amyclae, and of her shrines at Mantinea and Alea; 
and Pausanias gives many instances of the respect paid to her 
asylum. 

The usual explanation of the word is that it means mild 
warmth, as ἀλέα is used for a sunny corridor, and that it was 
derived from a root that is found in εἴλη ; but this doubtful 
derivation would only have weight if we found anything in 
the rites or legends of Athene ᾿Αλέα that corresponded to this 
conception. As regards the rites, we know nothing except that 
she was served by a boy-priest, and that games called ᾿Αλεαῖα 
were held in her honour. But the legend of Auge Heracles 
and Telephos is connected partly with Athena Alea, and is sup- 
posed by Welcker and Preller to contain some allusion to the 
powers of light. This physical interpretation, however, is in 
the highest degree doubtful and confused, and as usual is dis- 
covered by etymological speculation on names; and the only 
connexion between Athena and this Arcadian legend of the 
birth, exposure, and migration of Telephos is the fact that 
Auge was her priestess and incurred her wrath by bearing 
a son in her temple. Now, granting that possibly some 
forgotten solar or astral meaning lies hidden in the legend, 
we can easily see how Athena could be brought into the 
myth about these personages without having any part in 
this physical symbolism. Telephos, whatever his original 
function may have been, came to be regarded at an early 
time as a national hero, the leader of an Arcadian migration: 
it was necessary then that he should be patronized in some 


® Vide Paus. 2. chs. 1 and 2. 
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way by one of the great goddesses of Arcadia, and so he 
was born in the temple of Athena Alea. At any rate, it 
is quite clear that the Arcadians in historical times did not 
consciously associate her with divinities of the sun or the 
moon or stars. In her own temple, which Pausanias describes, 
they grouped her with Asclepios and Hygieia, whose statues, 
carved by Scopas, stood close by the temple-image!®°. 
Among all the passages in Pausanias and other writers that 
refer to her this is the only one that gives us any clue as to 
the character of Athena Alea; for it is clear that the goddess 
is regarded as having some relation with the divinities of 
health, and it may be that the title expressed this idea®. 
From the same point of view we may with some probability 
explain her relations with Auge; it may well be that the 
latter was more than a mere daughter of the ancient royal 
house at Tegea, and was in fact an aboriginal goddess of 
Arcadia, connected possibly with Artemis. But why, because 
the word means in some sense ‘light, was she necessarily 
the moon? It is true that she was put into a boat by a 
ruthless parent and sent over the sea, and perhaps savages 
living near the sea have imagined that something like this 
happens to the moon. But if a moon-goddess, why was 
Auge identified with a goddess of child-birth, and why did 
her most ancient idol possess the form of a kneeling woman 
supposed to be in the act of bringing-forth, so that the Tegeatae 
named Eileithyia Αὔγη ἐν γόνασιν Very uncouth statues 
have been found a few years ago of this kneeling divinity °, 
and if one such image was at any early period dedicated in the 
temple of Athena, this dedication, and the form of the image, 
and the desire to affiliate Telephos to some ancient goddess 
of the land, may have given rise to the aetiological myth 
of Auge bearing Telephos in the temple of Athena*, And 


® Or ’AAéa may have no character- ° Vide Eileithyia, p. 614, note Ὁ. 
istic sense at all: Aleos was an abor- 4 The myth in its further course may 
iginal hero of this locality, and Athene also be aetiological: the Arcadian mi- 
may have taken his name in order to _ gration bears the worship of Auge across 
adopt him and his children; vide Paus. the sea to Mysia, and the myth tries to 
8. 4. account for Auge traversing the sea, 

> Paus. 8. 48, 5. Vide Aphrodite-chapter, p. 638, note a. 
T 2 
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the goddess of child-birth would naturally be regarded as 
a ministrant of Athena Alea interpreted as Athena Ὑγίεια. 
For some interpreters of Greek religion, a goddess of child- 
birth is inevitably also a moon-goddess. But in the case of 
Auge, a cautious person might abide by the lower and 
terrestrial sense, which has the advantage of being vouched 
for by some ancient authority. At least we are safe in saying 
that’ Athena Alea, so far as she is known to us, reveals none 
of the traits of a goddess of light. 

Are these found in her worship as ᾿Ἑλλωτίς at Corinth, 
where under this name she was honoured with a torch-race2°*> ? 
It has been thought by Welcker* to belong to the same root 
as Eidevia, or Εἰληνία, a name attached to Athena at Meta- 
pontum in a worship connected by legend with Epeios or 
Philoctetes. The cult of Hellotis appears to have existed also 
at Marathon, and we might think that the epithet was here 
derived from the marshes”. Another explanation connects 
these cult-names with the root of σέλας and εἵλη, denoting 
warmth and light, as we hear of torches in the ritual of 
Athena Hellotis. The explanations given by the scholiast 
on Pindar 35 are instructive. He tells us that the games 
“Ἑλλώτια were held at Corinth in honour of Athena Hellotis, 
and that a torch-race formed part of them; for when the 
‘Dorians took Corinth, a maiden named Hellotis took refuge 
in Athena’s temple; the conquerors set fire to it and she 
perished in the flames; the angry goddess sent a pestilence 
and demanded a new temple and propitiation. Hence 
originated the temple and games to Athena Hellotis. We 
have here the common process of a myth being fashioned to 
explain a name or rite. The scholiast suggests the alternative 
explanation that the worship came from the marshes of 
Marathon. Others referred it to the legend that Bellerophon 
captured (ἑλεῖν) Pegasus near this temple at Corinth. 

The name EiAevia is no less mysterious”1. It appears in 
the present text of Aristotle in the form of ‘EAAnvia, a very 
intelligible epithet of the Hellenic goddess; but this must be . 
due to a change made by a later copyist who found the word 
® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. Ὁ. 307. > CE. ᾿Αφροξίτη ἐν ἕλοις. 
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unintelligible as Aristotle wrote it, for Aristotle’s own 
explanation proves that he wrote ElAevia or ElAnvia, since he 
derives it from εἴλειν or εἰλεῖσθαι in the sense of being cooped 
up in a place, and he tells a story about Epeios being kept in 
Metapontum against his will and founding the temple. The 
same explanation of EiAevia and much the same legend are 
given by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, quoting 
from Lycophron, except that Philoctetes is the founder in this 
version. 

One thing that is made quite clear from all this is that the 
Greeks themselves were quite ignorant of the meaning of these 
words: so that it cannot help us to answer in the affirmative 
the more important question whether in any historic period of 
Greek religion Athena was regarded as a light-divinity. Nor 
can it much increase our belief that she had originally some- 
thing to do with the celestial lights. For even if the deriva- 
tion from σέλας were sure, the words may refer to the fire kept 
burning in her temple, or to the use of fire in the handicrafts. 
The temple of Εἰλενία at Metapontum seems to have been 
consecrated to the goddess of the arts, the legend recording 
that Epeios, the builder of the Trojan horse, raised it to 
propitiate Athena when she demanded from him the imple- 
ments of his work. The use and attribute of fire in some way 
connects her with her fellow-craftsman Hephaestos ; to find 
for it any non-terrestrial sense, we must travel beyond the 
limits of historic Greek religion. The most important of 
the torch-races at Athens were those run in honour of 
Prometheus Hephaestos and Athena, the divinities of the 
arts being honoured thus in the same fashion. It is safest, 
then, to consider that the fire of Athena refers usually to her 
arts or to her ritual* Or Athena might possibly have 
acquired this name ‘EAAaris by taking over the ritual of some 
sun-worship indigenous in Corinth; and thus the name, even 
if we were convinced that it designated the goddess of light 


4 Note the passage in Aristides(Dind. Rhodians in Pindar shows: cf. Plutarch 
I, p. 50): καὶ μὴν καὶ ἔμπυρός ye ἅμα  Quaest. Graec. 3, the priestess of Athena 
᾿Αθηνᾷ καὶ Ἡφαίστῳ γενόμενος (Διόνυ- called ὑπεκκαυστρία, ὅτι ποιεῖται τινὰς 
gos). The offerings to Athena were θυσίας καὶ ἱερουργίας ἀποτροπαίους. 
usually ἔμπυρα, as the legend about the 
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and heat, need not have arisen from anything proper to the 
character of the goddess. But it is quite possibly non- 
Hellenic. Athenaeus and the author of the Ltymologicum 
Magnum connect the name and the feast with Europa, and 
the latter writer suggests that a Phoenician name ἑλλοτία, sig- 
nifying maiden, is the source of the word ; and there seems some 
force in Baethgen’s theory? that Athena ‘EAAwris represents 
the Syro-Arabian goddess Allat, the Phoenician Elloti, who 
is elsewhere identified with Athena. Non-Hellenic elements 
in the early religion of Corinth have already been noted ; 
possibly the story of the maiden burnt alive in the temple 
preserves a vague reminiscence of human sacrifice by fire in 
the worship of Athena Hellotis, a rite derivable from Moloch- 
worship. 

The title ᾿Αμαρία, which was once attached to Athena in 
Achaea, may have been derived from the association of her 
worship with Zeus ᾿Αμάριος, and need not in the first 
instance have been applied to her as a goddess of the bright 
sky. Even as an appellative of Zeus the term seems to have 

lost its physical sense at a comparatively early period ", 

Other arguments for interpreting Athena as originally a 
goddess of the light, or of the moon, are slender enough. The 
curious view attributed to Aristotle, that she was a personal 
form of the moon, appears also in a passage, that is scarcely 
meant to be taken seriously, in Plutarch’s περὶ τοῦ προσώπου τῆς 
Σελήνης. This only illustrates what any philosopher might 
possibly say, and uncritical physical explanations of the per- 
sonages of the Greek religion were common enough among the 
Stoics. According to Suidas the same view was held by the 
historian Istrus 1°" on the ground of some connexion between 
Athena and the Attic month, Τριτογένεια being connected 
with the third day of the month, and with the three phases of 
the moon; but no serious argument could be derived from 
such philology. 

Of still less value for the purpose of this theory are the 
arguments drawn from the worship of Athena Οξυδερκής at 


« Beitrige zur semit. Reliyionsgeschichte, p. 59. » Vide Zeus *7, p. 42. 
Ὁ Ρ, 938 Ὁ Σελήνην ᾿Αθηνᾶν λεγομένην καὶ οὖσαν. 
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Argos and Ὀφθαλμῖτις at Sparta, epithets referring to the 
‘keen-eyed’ goddess*4. The legends about these cults 
show no trace of any belief that the ‘eye’ was the eye of 
the sun or moon. The piercing brightness of the eye is 
part of the purely human conception of the goddess ; and 
has nothing more to do with celestial phenomena than has 
the languishing eye of Aphrodite. And it is probable that 
’OPOadrpiris and Ὀξυδερκής are cult-names derived from the 
appearance of the idols, which may have had the same γλαυκὰ 
ὄμματα as were seen in an archaic statue of Athena at Athens. 
The light-blue flashing eye seemed to Cicero to belong to the 
artistic ideal of Minerva*4. The explanatory legends would 
arise naturally from the cult-names themselves. 

Actual evidence then of this lunar theory from ritual and 
worship does not exist*; and the archaeological facts that 
Welcker quotes in support of it are quite trifling : for instance, 
a black-figured vase, on which Athena is depicted wearing 
a peplos embellished with stars, or certain coins of Athens 
showing the head of Pallas on the reverse and the owl with 
the crescent-moon. But the star pattern on the peplos is 
a mere mechanical device, and the crescent with the owl 
tells us nothing about the character of the Pallas on the other 
side of the coin, and may be merely a symbol of the bird of 
night. To say that it expresses the belief that Pallas was the 
moon-goddess? is to contradict all the overwhelming negative 
evidence derived from the monuments and the literature of 
the fifth century. 

It may be asked, why did this belief arise in certain later 
writers of antiquity, if there was nothing in native Greek 
literature cult or art to support it? It might naturally 
have arisen from the θεοκρασία of the last three centuries 


® Some conclusions have been drawn _ perhaps resembling Athena only in her 


from the identity which two scholiasts 
assert (Schol. //, 2. 722; Schol. Soph. 
Phil. 194, 1326) of Athena and Chryse 
the Lemnian goddess. But Chryse, in 
spite of her name, is not proved to have 
been a moon-divinity ; and in any case 
she may have been a foreign goddess, 


warlike or maidenly character. 

> This view of Welcker’s about the 
meaning of the crescent on Attic coins 
has not yet been wholly abandoned ; 
M. Svoronos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 121, maintains it still, but 
without any criticism. 
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B.C., that most unscientific tendency in Greek theory, and 
possibly from the confusion of Athena with Isis. Plutarch ὃ 
speaks of the temple of Athena in Sais, ἣν καὶ Ἶσιν νομίζουσιν, 
and the goddess at Sais seems to have been conspicuous for 
her wisdom and purity. Now Isis was sometimes regarded 
as the goddess of the lower world, but more often as a 
moon-goddess, and Plutarch explains her ἀγάλματα κερασφόρα 
in reference to the moon, and this lunar aspect of her is very 
obvious in the fervid descriptions of Apuleius”. 

It is interesting to read Eusebius’ condemnation® of the 
theorists of his day, who were always translating mythic 
personages into physical facts, βεβιασμένον καὶ οὐκ ue 
τῶν μύθων τὸν καλλωπισμὸν εἰσηγησάμενοι. 

The stronghold of the physical theory has always been 
the two myths of the birth of Athena and the slaying of 
the Gorgon. The treatise of the Stoic Diogenes Babylonius 
de Minerva, in which according to Cicero he gave a phy- 
siological explanation of the birth, separating’ it from 
myth 4, has not come down to us. We need regret it only 
because it might have been interesting to see whether he 
was more successful in the ‘physiology’ of this matter than 
modern writers have been®, What chiefly puzzles the 
unprepossessed inquirer, as Mr. Lang has observed, is the 
pliancy with which the myth of the birth can be adapted 
to suit many different interpretations. Whether Athena is 
regarded as the thunder or the lightning, the aether or 
the dawn, she can leap from the head of Zeus with equal 
appropriateness. But let any one take whichever he pleases 
of these various hypotheses and then work it out rigorously 
through point to point of the myth, and he will stumble 
on hopeless inconsistencies. 

Now if, without any hypothesis to start with, one looks at 
the descriptions of the birth in the ancient poets and mytho- 


© De Lsid. et Osir. § 9. who says that Zeus hid the unborn 
> Metam. τι. 3. Athena in a cloud and then split it 
© Praep. Ev. 2. τό. open with the lightning, is intended also 
a De Nat. Deor. 1. 15, 41. no doubt to express a physical symbo- 


. © The form of the myth given by lism. 
Aristocles (Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66), 
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graphers, one is soon assured that they are not conscious of 
using language that could be taken to convey any allusion to 
a thunderstorm or to any other of the striking phenomena 
of nature. If we notice first the more embellished recitals 
of the great event, we find some fervid lines in the Homeric 
hymn to Athena: she is born from the holy head of 
Zeus ‘holding the golden-gleaming weapons of war’; the 
gods stand astonished ‘as she springs from the immortal head 
brandishing her keen spear’; heaven and earth are troubled, 
the sea rises up like a wall, and the sun stays in his course: 
until she lays aside from her shoulders the godlike weapons, 
and Zeus rejoices. The poet does not mention thunder, which 
would be a strange omission if he were trying to give a highly 
imaginative picture of a thunderstorm in personal metaphor. 
Of far higher poetry is Pindar’s terse narrative, ‘when through 
Hephaestus’ arts and his bronze-bound axe, Athena sprang 
down the crest of her father’s head, and shouted with an 
exceeding great cry, and heaven and mother earth shuddered 
before her’ (OZ. 7. 38). 

This is full of Pindaric splendour ; but where is the remotest 
allusion to a phenomenon of nature, unless whenever a deity 
is said to cry aloud with an exceeding great cry, the speaker 
must be supposed to mean only that it thundered? Later on 
Pindar records the legend that at the goddess’ birth Zeus 
snowed gold upon the Rhodians, who placed the miracle in 
their island and may well have explained their prosperity 
by saying that Zeus distributed largesse on the occasion. 
A lost poem of Stesichorus treated of this theme, as we 
are told by a scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (1. 1310) that 
Stesichorus was the first who spoke of Athena springing in 
full panoply from the head of Zeus* 

In Lucian’s account the new-born goddess ‘leaps and 
dances a war-dance and shakes her shield, and brandishes 
her spear, and is filled with ecstasy °, but there is no accom- 
paniment of a storm. 

Even Philostratos, in his turgid account of the picture of 


® The scholiast was either ignorant of the poem of ‘Homer,’ or considered 
it as a later work. > Θεῶν Διάλογοι͵ 8. 
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the ᾿Αθηνᾶς yovai*, fond as he is of finding remote allusions in 
his subjects and of searching after effective imagery, gives us 
hardly any meteorological phrases. He says, indeed, that 
her panoply was like the rainbow, but he fails to discover the 
secret. All the divinities are bidden to attend the birth, even 
the rivers and the nymphs, and they all stand astonished : 
Zeus pants with pleasure: even Hera shows no indignation. 

In the dry account of Apollodorus there is clearly no 
symbolism intended. 

I have dwelt at some length on this absence of any inten- 
tional second meaning in these accounts, because this is not 
made sufficiently clear in Preller and Roscher’s comments. 
In the frequent artistic representations of the scene a physical 
symbolism is still less easy to discover: and if we raise a ques- 
tion about the imagination of the average Greek, there is not 
the faintest sign that he ever associated a thunder-storm 
when it occurred, or the blue sky when the weather cleared, 
with Athena or Athena’s birth. 

It may be admitted then that these poetical descriptions 
do not consciously express the physical fact to which they 
have been supposed to allude. Therefore, to make them serve 
Preller and Roscher’s theory, we must regard their highly 
wrought phrases as mere survivals of an ancient poetical 
symbolic diction that did more clearly express it. 

But what traces are there of any primitive account con- 
taining this symbolism and becoming stereotyped? Homer 
knew that Zeus was the sole parent, but he does not dwell on 
the occurrence. Hesiod gives a rather full narrative which 
will be noticed in detail directly, and which is altogether 
destitute of the imagery of the Pindaric ode or the Homeric 
hymn: there is no reference to the axe of Prometheus or of 
Hephaestos, none to the leaping forth of the goddess in full 
armour and with ‘an exceeding loud cry.” In fact the sym- 
bolical language on which modern theorists partly rely is not 
found before the date of the Homeric hymn. Have we any 
right, then, to say that the phrases in that hymn or in the 
Pindaric ode are a survival of an older symbolism, or that 


® Imagines, 2. 27. 
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these poets were graced with a special revelation? It is more 
natural to say that, as the Greek imagination dwelt on the 
great epiphany of Athena, the poets tended to embellish it 
with the richest phraseology, to represent it as a great cosmic 
incident in which the powers of heaven and earth were 
concerned. 

The form in which Hesiod* presents the myth is the most 
instructive. He begins with the story of Zeus swallowing 
Metis, who is described merely as πλεῖστα θεῶν εἰδυῖαν ἰδὲ 
θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. In this Zeus was following the advice of 
Ouranos and Gaea, who warned him that Metis, who was 
then pregnant with Pallas, would bear after her a son who 
would be king over gods and men. Then Zeus, having per- 
suaded Μῆτις ‘by means of subtle words, deposited her in his 
maw. It seems that Hesiod is alluding to some story that 
Zeus, by means of his subtle words, persuaded Metis to 
assume some form convenient for swallowing. According to 
a later legend she complacently took the shape of a fly. 
We hear nothing further of Metis, but Pallas Athena 
developed and sprang out through Zeus’s head, no doubt 
in the older story without her weapons. 

Now this very naive, and, on the face of it, primitive 
recital, is the great stumbling-block in the way of such 
theories as Preller’s and Roscher’s; for no sane interpreter 
can find any phenomenon in the natural world corresponding 
to this drama of the primeval ways of Greek providence. 
And only a person ignorant of primitive folk-lore would 
maintain the Hesiodic version to be later than that of the 
Homeric hymn and the Pindaric ode. The swallowing story 
is a jeu @esprit of very savage imagination», and comes from 
a period older than the Olympian religion. But it does not 
follow that in the very oldest form of this particular Greek 
story Zeus swallowed Metis without a motive, or for no 
other reason than because it was such an act as might be 
expected from a savage god. The clue to a possible explana- 
tion of the growth of this strange tale is given by the word 


a Theog. 886-goo. 
> Vide Mr. Lang’s chapter in Custom and Myth on Cronos, p. 53. 
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Metis. In what sense was this term used? As regards 
Hesiod himself, it is obvious that this name, personal as it 
is, connoted the abstract sense of thought, as he calls her 
‘the most knowing of the gods and men.’ But Preller refuses 
to believe that this was the original meaning, partly because 
the primitive language does not deal with philosophic or 
abstract terms, and the physical and concrete precede the 
immaterial and abstract. This latter dictum may be true of 
the gradual human development from the beginning of time; 
but to apply it off-hand to the earliest period of Greek life, 
and to maintain that, by the time that the Greeks had become 
a distinct race, their ideas and speech were still confined to 
the range of the physical and concrete, is hazardous enough. 
The data are of course very scanty, but what there is should 
be allowed its weight. It is a mistake to suppose that 
in the mythology of primitive or savage people one must 
not expect any metaphysical or abstract idea underlying 
the personification ; instances are rare, but are forthcoming. 
A very early pre-Homeric Greek was capable of imagining a 
being named ‘Counsel’ or ‘ Wisdom, as he was of imagining 
a deity called Themis or Charis or Nemesis. The various 
stages in this process in Greek religion of personifying ab- 
stractions may be afterwards noted. For the present the 
undoubted antiquity of Themis is sufficient proof that to 
the pre-Homeric Greek Maris might be a vague being whose 
name meant little more than Thought ἃ. 

In the myths that mention her, it is as Thought or Counsel 
that she appears and operates; and Preller’s belief that in 
the earliest story she is a purely physical being, a divinity of 
the water, so that after all it may be interpreted as a cloud- 
myth or sky-myth, is quite baseless. In the ancient records 
she is nowhere said to be an Oceanid ; and we have no right 
to say that she is a being of this element because there is 
a sea-nymph called by the adjectival name ᾿Ιδυῖα, ‘the knowing 
one. The fact that in this earliest and half-savage form of 


® Perhaps originally a Ge-Metis, as wisdom. In Hesiod it is Gaea who 
we hear of a Ge-Themis: the earth as helps Zeus against Cronos; in Apollo- 
the fount of oracles is the source of  dorus (1, 2, 1) it is Metis. 
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the legend Athena is the daughter of Metis is a sign that for 
these primitive mythopoeic Greeks their goddess was no mere 
personification of a part of nature, but was already invested 
with a moral and mental character, and especially with the 
non-physical quality of wisdom ; and of course her worship had 
long been in vogue, before it occurred to them to tell a myth 
about her origin. Again, her birth is assisted by Prometheus 
or Hephaestos ; if this detail belongs to the first period of the 
story we have another indication that Athena was already 
a goddess of the arts of life as she was associated with these’ 
divine artists. Lastly, the swallowing of Metis, inexplicable 
on any physical theory of the ᾿Αθηνᾶς yovat can be possibly 
explained from the other point of view. Suppose that Athena 
was already, before this story grew, the chief goddess of 
wisdom, as in the most primitive legends she always appears 
to be: and was also the maiden-goddess of war, averse to 
love: also the goddess that protected the father-right rather 
than the mother-right: and that then like all the other 
Olympians, whatever autonomy each one of them may have 
once enjoyed, she had to be brought into some relation with 
Zeus. Then upon these pre-existing ideas the Greek imagina- 
tion may have worked thus: she has abundant Metis, and is 
the daughter of Metis; she has all the powers of Zeus, and is 
the very daughter of him ; and she has no feminine weakness, 
and inclines rather to the father than the mother ; therefore 
she was not born in the ordinary way; this might have 
been. if Zeus swallowed her mother. Afterwards, as this 
swallowing-story gained ground, it received a new explana- 
tion, namely, that Zeus swallowed Metis to prevent her 
bearing any more children, as a son would else be born 
stronger than he. It seems very unlikely that this prophecy 
was part of the original story, leading up to the swallowing 
process ; for there would have been other and easier ways of 
cutting short the child-bearing career of Metis. But if the 
fact of Zeus swallowing her was already fixed in the imagina- 
tion, then the story of the prophecy, which was floating about 
the paths of various myths, would do passably well as an 
explanation. It could be taken over from the Cronos-legend 
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where it was much more in place, and it was used again in the 
drama of Peleus and Thetis, where it was perhaps an epic 
addition to the Thessalian myth which only told of their 
national hero winning Thetis on his own account * 

The above explanation is of course only given as a 
hypothesis: but it has the advantage over the other of 
being suggested by the most ancient form of the legend 
and the most ancient ideas concerning the goddess. 

The other myth that is supposed to prove that Athena was 
originally some physical power is the Gorgon-myth. We 
need not raise the question whether the ordinary Greek, 
when telling this story, was aware of its hidden physical 
meaning, or had the moon or the thunder-cloud in his mind ; 
for I believe no theorist has asserted or, implied this. It is 
only asserted and generally believed that the story in pre- 
historic times had a meaning asa nature-myth. And Roscher 
maintains that the legend of the slaying of Medusa tells us of 
something which the primitive Greek believed to have hap- 
_ pened to the thunder-cloud, and Preller thinks that it conveys 
to us some ancient opinion about the moon, though ‘not the 
moon in its ordinary significance”.’ We may admit or reject 
any of those physical theories, without modifying our view 
concerning the original nature of Pallas Athena. For there 
is no proof at all derivable from the legend as given in the 
most ancient authorities that she is essentially and directly 
concerned with the slaying of Medusa. Hesiod is our first 
authority, and he does not mention Athena’s presence or 
participation in the feat; nor did she appear in the represen- 
tations of Medusa’s death on the chest of Cypselus and the 
throne of Bathycles ; though some of the carliest vases show 
her standing behind Perseus as he flies. Perseus is one of 
her favourite heroes, and she may be there merely to encourage 
him, as she is interested in all heroic achicvements. In fact, 
the story of her interest in Medusa’s death, and of her 

® Vide Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld- possible that in some of the late pic- 
kulte, 2. Ὁ. 46. turesque representations of the Gorgon’s 

ν Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, 5. head, the face is meant to have some 


676, alsothought that the Gorgon mcant faint resemblance tu the face of the 
the moon, and so did Plutarch. It is moon. 
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receiving the head from Perseus, is very probably an aetio- 
logical myth, invented to explain her wearing the Gorgoneum ~ 
as a badge. Prof. Furtwangler, in his excellent article in 
Roscher’s Lexicon on the types of the Gorgoneum in art, 
mentions the fact that this does not strictly appear in monu- 
ments earlier than the seventh century, and he doubts whether 
there is any earlier literary evidence than this that Athena 
wore it as a badge, or that it was ever used as an emblem 
of terror before the seventh century. For he regards the two 
passages in the //ad, the one in Bk. 11. lines 35-36, where 
the Gorgoneum is mentioned on Agamemnon’s shield, the 
other in 5. 741, where it is described as on the aegis of Athene, 
as interpolations though of comparatively early date. There 
are other reasons besides those which he urges against the 
claim of these passages to belong to the earliest form of 
the poem, Still the passage in the eleventh book must have 
been worked into the //ad before the construction of the 
chest of Cypselus, for the artist who carved the figure of 
Agamemnon on this work appears to have been inspired by 
the Homeric description. In any case the view I have put 
forward about the reason of Athena’s association with Medusa 
is tenable, for we have evidence that the Gorgoneum was used 
as an emblem of terror and was worn by Athena at least 
as early as the seventh century B.c. And we have no trace 
of any earlier legend or cult in which Athena was called 
Γοργοφόνος or Topyaéms or brought into essential connexion 
with Medusa before she could have begun to wear her head 
as a badge on her breast. 

That the Gorgon was originally merely the double of Athena 
herself, personifying the darker side of her character, is a view 
held by O. Jahn¢ and recently maintained by Dr. Mayer 4, 
It rests on no other evidence than that Athena and Gorgo 
have some relations with Poseidon, and that Athena was once 
possibly called Popyé—namely, in a passage in the Helene ° of 
Euripides, 1315, of which the reading has been doubted. 


© Τοργὼ βλοσυρῶπις ἐστεφάνωτο, Δει- © Annal. dell Instit. 1851, p. 171. 
νὸν δερκομένη, περὶ δὲ Δεῖμός τε Φόβος τε. 4 Die Giganten, p. 190. 
> Vide Bergk, Leteraturgeschichte, 9. ἃ δ᾽ ἔγχει Τοργὼ πάνοπλος. 


p. 600. 
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If the reading were proved sound, we could regard the 
word as an abbreviation of Topyéms ; or we could say that 
the badge has been put for the goddess, as in the fragment 
quoted above from the Fvechtheus. Yopyéms would be a 
natural epithet of the goddess who wore the Gorgon’s head, 
which was originally given her by the early artists probably 
as an emblem of terror, because she was pre-eminently the 
war-goddess and the guardian of the city walls, on which 
similar emblems were sometimes hung. Thus we may 
explain the story that was told by the men of Tegea, a 
favourite city of the goddess, that Athena had given to their 
ancient king, the son of Aleos, a lock of Medusa’s hair, 
whereby the city became impregnable*. 

The epithet Γοργοφόνος, which was never a cult-title, and 
the legend, recorded by Euripides® and not known to be 
earlier than the fifth century, that Athena herself had slain 
the Gorgon, might naturally have arisen from the constant 
occurrence of the Gorgoneum on her breast, and from the 
patriotic pride of the Athenians who desired to exalt the fame 
of their goddess and ignored the Argive legend of Perseus. 
A vase-painting of the fifth century*® has perhaps been rightly 
interpreted by Heydemann as the pursuit of Medusa by 
Athena. Another legend which obviously arose from the 
mere artistic representation said that Athena’s anger was 
kindled against Medusa because the goddess was jealous of 
her beauty ; but this story could not be earlier than the latter 
part of the fourth century, when Medusa’s countenance had 
become invested with an ideal beauty, and was no longer an 
image of mere physical terror. 

The aegis of Athena is another badge that has been 
supposed to allude to the thunder-cloud, but reasons have 
already been given against this supposition‘, and in favour 
of the belief that in the Athena-cult it was regarded merely 
as a battle-charm, and was a sacred object that was used for 
the purification of temples and as an aid to childbirth ®. 


® Roscher interprets this as a kind of © Lenormant, Evite Cér. 1. 75, and 
‘thunder-magic’: vide Paus. 8. 47, 5. Arch. Zeit. 1868, p. 6. 
6 Vide Eur. Jon 987. 4 Vide Zeus-chapter, pp. 97-100. 
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There appears, then, no evidence to convince us that Athena 
was ever worshipped merely as a nature-goddess, personifying 
or controlling a special part of the physical world. But it is 
also evident that at Athens she came into some contact with 
the earth-goddess, and acquired certain functions as a deity 
of vegetation. For in the first place, the epithets “AyAavpos ὃ 
and Πάνδροσος were sometimes attached to her 255 76% These 
are also the names of the daughters of Cecrops, who had 
been appointed to nurse the infant Erichthonios: the earth 
was his mother. and “AyAavpos and Πάνδροσος are natural 
descriptive titles of the earth-goddess. who certainly enjoyed 
an ancient worship on the Acropolis of Athens. To reconcile 
her cult with Athena’s, it may well have happened that the 
latter goddess was given two of her titles, and there is no 
reason to say that originally Pandrosos and Athena were 
the same. These daughters of Cecrops, whether originally 
nymphs of the earth or forms of the earth-goddess, are 
brought into religious connexion with Athena in more ways 
than one. The Arrhephori or Hersephori>, the maidens 
trained in the service of Athena. and living near the temple of 
Athena Polias, ministered to her as well as to Pandrosos *°*° 
And in the sacred rite which they performed for Athena, to 
whom they brought a mysterious offering by an underground 
passage from the temple of Aphrodite é: Κήποις “, the fruits of 
the earth appear to have been in some way consecrated to 
her 94 In the shrine of Aglauros on the Acropolis, the 
Athenian ephebi took the oath of loyalty to the state, and 
thus the cult of Aglauros mingled with the city-cult of 
Athena Polias*, And the curious ritualistic law mentioned 


8. It is sometimes doubted whether the 
word is “AyAavpos or "Aypavaos: both 


that Herse is an unreal personage de- 
veloped from the title of the ἙἭ ρσηφόροι, 


names could equally well refer to a god- 
dess or nymph of vegetation ; but there 
seems better authority for “A7yAaupos, as 
the inscriptions only give this form: 
vide Corp. Ins. Gr. 7716, 7718, but 
cf. Steph. Byz. ᾿Αγραυλή δῆμος τῆς 
Ἐρεχθηίδος φυλῆς. 

b Miss Harrison’s view expressed in 
the Hellenic Journal of 1891, p. 351, 

VOL. I. 


is probable enough. 

¢ In Atjthology and Aonuments of 
Athens (Harrison and Verrall, pp. xxxiv, 
xxxv) it is suggested, for good reasons, 
that the sacred things which the maidens 
carried in the box were little images of 
the young of animals (€p07)—offerings 
to the earth-goddess to secure fertility. 

4 Different forms of the oath or 
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by Harpocration 35" illustrates once more the close connexion 
between Athena and the earth-goddess or the earth-nymph : 
‘if any one sacrifices an ox to Athena, it is necessary also to 
sacrifice a sheep to Pandora, and this sacrifice was called an 
ἐπίβοιον᾽ Pandora was a title of the earth-goddess; but 
Bekker proposes the reading Πανδρόσῳ for Πανδώρᾳ, which is 
a probable emendation, for we have no other mention of 
Pandora in Athena’s cult, and according to Aristophanes 56" 
the sacrifice to Pandora would be the first rather than the 
second act in ritual. This double offering of oxen and sheep 
on the Acropolis is mentioned in the //iad, and appears as 
part of the Panathenaic festival on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

The bull and the cow, sheep, swine and goat are animals 
naturally offered to the agricultural goddess, and these were 
all sacrificed to Athena, the goat being usually tabooed but 
chosen as an exceptional victim for her annual sacrifice on 
the Acropolis!!".. The familiar serpent of Athena, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have 
been a symbol of the ancient earth-goddess, whose worship 
was merged in that of Athena; and we may support this view 
by the legend of the Κυχρείδης ὄφις, the serpent that was 
driven out of Salamis and entered the service of Demeter, 
the later form of Gaia * 

These then are some of the reasons for supposing that the 
worship of Athena at a very early date absorbed many of the 
rites and ideas proper to the very ancient worship of Gaia in 
Attica’; and this could happen without an original affinity 
of nature existing between the two goddesses but through 


different parts of it are given by Pollux 
and by Plutarch®*, According to the 
former the formula was, ‘I will not dis- 
grace the arms entrusted me, I will not 
desert my comrade, I will defend the 
temples and holy things of the land alone 
and with others, I will obey the estab- 
lished ordinances. ” — Plutarch’s 
formula includes some curious words 
referring to the maintenance of agricul- 
ture, an oath appropriate enough in the 
worship of the earth-goddess. 

® Strabo, 393. Similarly, the Apolline 


religion may have dispossessed a worship 
of the earth-snake at Delphi, where Gaia 
and Ge-Themis had reigned before 
Apollo, and religious atonement con- 
tinued through later times to be made 
to the Python. 

» This is also the opinion forcibly 
expressed in Mommsen’s /Aeortologie, 
Pp. 5, 9, 10, and this is the least assail- 
able part of his theory, which sometimes 
carries the physical interpretation of 
the Erechtheus-worship far beyond the 
evidence. 
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external historical causes. It is noticeable at the same time 
that none of the savage or cruel ritual commonly practised in 
primitive earth-worship to ensure fertility was ever associated 
with Athena. This agricultural character of hers is entirely 
at one with her civilizing function ; according to Aristides * it 
was she who taught men the use of the plough, and the 
rhetorician could have appealed. to certain cults and cult- 
names to support his statement. He mentions the functionary 
called BovGiyns, ‘the ox-yoker,’ as belonging to the service 
on the Acropolis; and we are told by Aeschines that the 
priestess of Athena Polias was taken from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. According to a scholiast on Lycophron ®, 
an Athena Boarmia, the yoker of oxen, was worshipped 
in Boeotia "Ὁ, 

Lastly, the details given us about some of the ancient festivals 
at Athens, the Πλυντήρια, the ᾿Ωσχοφόρια, and the religious rite 
of the Προχαριστήρια, afford many illustrations of the primitive 
agricultural life of Attica under the patronage of Athena. And 
we see how naturally her worship touches at many points with 
that of Demeter Persephone and Dionysos. 

The ᾿Ωσχοφόρια, about which we hear something from 
Athenaeus and Hesychius, appears to have been a ritual 
performed in the worship of Athena Sciras at Phaleron. 
‘ Aristodemos tells us that at the feast of Σκιρρά there was 
a running-contest of youths at Athens: and they ran having 
in their hands a vine-spray with grapes, and the course was 
from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena Sciras*.’ This 
is the statement of Athenaeus*7>!. According to Hesychius, 
the spot at Phaleron® where the temple of Athena Sciras 
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a Vol. 1. p. 20 (Dindorf). 

> Cf. the epithet Ταυροπόλος attached 
to Athena®. 

ὁ Aristodemus appears to have con- 
fused the Σκιρρά with the Oschophoria ; 
the latter could not have been part of 
the former festival, as they were held at 
different times of the year. 

4 The temple at Phaleron may have 
been an offshoot of the temple and 
worship of Athena Sciras on Salamis?’¢, 
Most probably the name refers to the 


. white chalk rock, and according to 


Strabo (393) the ancient name of Sala- 
mis was S«pas. These are the only two 
temples of Athena Sciras that can be 
proved to have existed. The supposed 
temple of Athena Sciras at Skiron on 
the sacred way to Eleusis has been 
shown by Prof. Robert, after a careful 
examination of the evidence, to be a 
fiction (Athena Shiras und die Skiro- 
Phorien, Berlin). The best authorities 
are silent concerning it *’4, and it is only 
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stood was called the Oschophorium. That this rite in honour 
of Athena had a Dionysiac character may have been one 
reason that gave rise to the legend in Plutarch ὁ, who refers 
its institution to Theseus and Ariadne. Perhaps the epithet 
Κισσαία, by which Athena was known on the Acropolis of 
Epidauros”, may also refer to some conjunction of Athene 
and Dionysos. The προχαριστήρια, if the records are correct, 
reveals this agricultural character of the goddess still more 
clearly. According to Suidas, ‘at the end of winter, when the 
ear was beginning to grow, all the magistrates of Athens 
sacrificed to Athena, and the sacrifice was called προχαριστήρια: 
Lycurgus in his speech on the priestly office speaks of “the 
most ancient sacrifice commemorating the return of the 
goddess, and called προχαριστήρια “5. The ἄνοδος τῆς θεοῦ 
must refer to the return of Persephone, yet no doubt Suidas 
is right in connecting the sacrifice with Athena, for his 
᾿ statement is confirmed by the author in Bekker’s Axecdota® ; 
Lycurgus only gives the occasion or season of the sacrifice 
to Athena, namely, ‘the resurrection of Persephone,’ that is, 
the sprouting of the corn. 
During the feast of the Plynteria, the festival of Athena 
which has been already described, it was the custom to bear 
through the streets a string of figs, a ceremony called 


mentioned by Pollux 5757 and by Eusta- 
thius (Od. 1397. 10), both drawing from 
the same source, probably Suetonius 
περὶ παιδιῶν; and it is mentioned by 
them as a resort of gamblers who played 
dice there. The statement is in itself 
incredible; Stephanus of Byzantium 
speaks only of the place called Skiros 
as a haunt of these bad characters, but 
does not mention any temple of Athena 
Sciras there; it is probable that Sue- 
tonius has confused the name of this 
place on the Eleusinian Way with the 
name of the temple at Phaleron. Prof. 
Robert further tries to show that there 
is no sufficient authority for connecting 
Athena Sciras directly with the Skiro- 
phoria or Skira festival at all: the 
scholiast on Aristophanes *’*', whv is the 


only writer who explicitly connects her 
with it, admits that others regarded the 
Skirophoria as a festival of Demeter and 
Kore: his own opinion, and the more 
doubtful statement of Photius”, weigh 
little against the authority of Lysima- 
chides, whom Harpocration quotes 5155, 
and who nowhere speaks of Athena 
Sciras in his account of this festival, but 
only of the priestess of Athena Polias who 
took part in the procession. The Skiro- 
phoria had certainly some connexion 
with Demeter and Persephone *74',% 1"; 
and it appears that Athena Polias played 
her part in this as in other ceremonies 
connected with the divinities of vegeta- 
tion. 


“ 8 Theseus, 23. 
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᾿Ἡγητηρία 2i; and the cultivation of the fig-tree, elsewhere 
regarded as a gift of Demeter to Phytalos*, appears to 
have been here attributed to the teaching of Athena. 

But no art of cultivation is so closely bound up with the 

ancient Attic worship of Athena as the cultivation of the 
olive. No reason need be drawn from symbolism, such as 
Welcker attempts, or any other esoteric source to explain this; 
the produce of the olive-tree had an almost religious value for 
the men of Attica, and the physical side of Greek civilization 
much depended on it; also the wild olive grew on the 
Acropolis, the chief site of her worship. Therefore its cultiva- 
tion was naturally considered as the boon of Athena to the 
people of the land, just as the other agricultural and civic arts 
of life were imputed to her. And the discovery of the olive 
furnishes a theme to one of the very few myths in Greek folk- 
lore that are really myths of creation ; for Athena is supposed 
not only to have revealed the use of the olive to man, but to 
have created it *4, whether on the Acropolis or at Academia, 
or according to Euripides in Salamis, ‘where Athena first 
revealed the spray of the grey-green olive, a divine crown 
and glory for bright Athens. Outside Attica there are few 
places in Greece where the olive was so associated with the 
goddess*, if we except those that may have borrowed the 
tradition from Athens. 
_ So far the inquiry into the meaning of these feasts and 
ceremonies reveals the prehistoric life of the people of 
Attica, and exhibits Athena as the goddess to whom they 
offered sacrifice at the times of sowing harvest and vintage. 
And a strong conservative feeling attached to this side of 
her religion; so that the enemies of Themistocles were able 
to urge against his projects of maritime extension the time- 
honoured traditions of the worship of Pallas. 

Of more importance to Greek civilization than these primi- 
tive ideas that were concerned with the physical wants of 
life was the political and civil character of Athena’s cult. 
She is par excellence the political divinity ; she alone shares 


a Paus. 1. 37, 2. > Troades, 798. 
¢ For instance at Sicyon, vide Geogr. Register. 
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with Zeus the function of Polieus as Athena Polias ; and the 
morality expressed in her legends or cult-names, or in the reli- 
gious utterances of poetry and prose, is always that of political . 
or civil society. Nowhere else was this religion so inter- 
woven with the city’s life as at Athens, the very name and 
the growth of the city probably being due to the union of 
villages that worshipped Athena. Pausanias tells us that 
‘the whole city and the whole land was sacred to Athena, 
‘and that, whatever other worships were established in the 
demes, they all none the less held her in honour*®’; we have 
record of the cult in Academia, Colonus, Acharnae, Peiraeeus, 
Sunium, Phlye, Pallene and Oropus, and no doubt it belonged 
to every district in Attica. Her most ancient statue was 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, and stood in her temple 
on the Acropolis ‘that was formerly called the πόλις.’ As the 
fire of Vesta was maintained at Rome, so the lamp was per- 
petually burning in the: shrine of Athena Polias, as a symbol 
of the city’s perpetual life. As Athena ’Apynyéris she was 
the founder of the state and leader of colonies, to whom at 
certain times the cleruchs sent tokens of gratitude and wor- 
ship ὅδ᾽, The same political sense attaches to the legends 
concerning her adoption of Erechtheus, the primeval ancestor 
of the race, who shared her shrine and worship on the 
Acropolis, and was supposed to be buried in her temple ὅ5.. 4, 
and to the story of Theseus, who is at first the votary of 
new divinities, of Poseidon and Aphrodite, and attacks the 
Pallantids, the men of Pallas, but who in later myth becomes 
the founder of a new Athens and the friend of Athena. 

The hope of Athens was the hope of Pallas; and in the 
Supplices of Euripides Theseus exhorts his men in the battle 
against the Theban Sparti with the words, ‘ Sons, if ye stay 
not this stubborn spear of the earth-born men, the cause of 
Pallas is lost*’ When the citizens deserted their city on the 
approach of the Persians, it was committed by the decree of 
Themistocles to Athena, ‘the guardian of Athens *°’ 

The foundation of the civic upon the primitive agricultural 
community was the great event commemorated by the greatest 

® Suppl. 711. 
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of the Athenian festivals, the Panathenaea; and the Συνοίκια 
attributed by Thucydides and other writers to Theseus*, the 
feast of civic union at which a bloodless sacrifice was offered to 
Peace, was perhaps a ceremony that initiated this, as it certainly 
preceded it*’. The earliest names of the mythic Attic com- 
munity, Erechtheus and Theseus, were connected with the 
state féstival of Athena, Pausanias ascribing to Theseus both 
its name and its political significance. And this significance 
was enlarged when Athens became an imperial city, when the 
Metics were obliged to perform certain menial services at the 
Panathenaea, and the allied cities were expected to send offer- 
ings 8, In the time of Pericles, when to the older athletic 
and equestrian contests had been added Homeric recitations 
and musical competitions, the festival stood high above all 
others as the full and perfect ritual consecrated to the civic 
goddess of war and the arts, and as the expression of the 
imperial power and artistic pre-eminence of Athens. Perhaps 
in its earliest institution it may have been also a thanksgiving 
festival for the crops, for it was celebrated at the close of the 
Attic year after the gathering-in of the harvest; the whole 
ceremony lasted four days or more, and the chief day was the 
twenty-eighth of Hekatombaeon ἢ. But in its later form there 
is scarcely any more allusion to this® than the custom of the 
old men carrying evergreen olive-branches in the procession, 
and of awarding an amphora of olive oil as a prize in the 
contests °**, We may here discern a reference to the sacred 
gift of Pallas. But we cannot interpret the whole festival 
as originally a funeral solemnity held in honour of the dead 


® A,.Mommeen is inclined to date the 
institution of the συνοίκια or συνοικέσια 
after the time of Peisistratus; but Thu- 
cydides seems to assign its origin toa 
more remote time. 

> The date of the μεγάλα Παναθήναια, 
which took place every four years, is 
fixed; and Mommsen (feorfologie, 
p- 129) gives convincing reasons for 
believing that the smaller yearly Pana- 
thenaea took place on the same day. 
No doubt the original festival was yearly, 
and the μεγάλα, of which the institution 


is attributed with some probability to 
Peisistratus, was only an extension of 
the yearly one on a more magnificent 
scale *e, 

ὁ The scholiast on Clemens **i de- 
clares that the εἰρεσιώνη, a cluster of 
fruits and cakes, &c., fastened together 
with woollen fillets and hung up before 
the doors of the house, was offered to 
Athena Polias at the l’anathenaea; but 
this is contrary to what the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (P/ut, 1055) tells us. 
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corn-god Erichthonios, which, according to Mommsen, was its 
earliest form and meaning. This view rests on the single fact 
that, according to Lucian, the men were not allowed to wear gar- 
ments of dyed colour during all or part of the festal period " 369, 
In fact, Mommsen appears to exaggerate greatly the reference 
to Erichthonios in the ritual; none of the rites are known to 
have referred to him, and it is useless to quote the later 
mythographers, who mention him as the founder of the 
Panathenaea or of one of the dyéves*°™". The passage in Lucian 
does not prove that the citizens wore mourning-garments ; 
and if we knew that they did we should be only able to guess 
at the cause. The interpolated passage in the 7 αα 359 would 
be of more importance for Mommsen’s theory, if we were 
sure of the interpretation”. The two paradoxical views of this 
writer, that the festival commemorated in some way the death 
of Erichthonios, and in some way the birth of Athena, are 
both equally remote from the facts. But whatever its agri- 
cultural character may have been, it lost this at a remote 
date, and it must have always had an important political 
aspect. The countrymen from Attica gathered together to 
the sacred hill of Pallas, bringing with them the peplos to lay 
on the statue of Pallas*; for we may believe that this rite, 
which seems to have little to do with a harvest festival, goes 
back to the earliest times. The Trojan women in the //ad 
bring the same offering to their Pallas. In the earliest form 
of the Panathenaea, the goddess was therefore already con- 
ceived as the patroness of the weaving arts. The weaving 
and embroidering the robe was the function of the ἐργαστῖναι, 
among whom were the ᾿Αρρηφόροι 395, 1; the function was 
of public importance, and skilful workwomen sometimes 
received a public vote of thanks’ Doubtless they had slaves 
to work under them, as the captive Trojan women in the 
FHlecuba look forward to embroidering the scenes of the 


® Ffeortologie, p. 37. for the latter only; the authorities are 
νυ Vide note on ritual, p. 320. at variance about this ὅδ τὰ but it is more 
ὁ It is doubtful whether the πέπλος probable that it was always a yearly 
in later times was woven every year and custom. 
was used for the μικρά as well as the ἃ Vide Deltion Archatologikon, 1889, 
μεγάλα Παιαθήναια, or every four years p. 15. 
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Gigantomachy on the robe of Pallas in Athens. When the 
city had lost its freedom and its self-respect ὃ, it sank so low 
as to weave on the peplos the figures of its Macedonian 
masters ; and we hear of a decree being passed that the forms 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be embroidered in the 
company of the deities °° 3, . 

Both the smaller and greater Panathenaca were essentially 
religious ceremonies, of which the central acts, performed 
doubtless every year 382, were the solemn procession to the 
Acropolis and the sacrifice offered there. The πομπή began at 
sunrise after a festal night and was ordered by the hieropoei, 
who appear to have been charged with all that belonged to 
the annual celebration, while what was peculiar to the quin- 
quennial was arranged by the athlothetae*®%?, The whole 
people took part, marshalled by their demarchs and, at least in 
the earlier period, marching with shield and spear*®4. The 
procession appears to have set forth from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis and, returning thence, to have followed a course 
which is difficult precisely to determine”, till it reached the 
Acropolis. The peplos was spread like a sail above a car 
that afterwards was constructed in the form of a ship, 
an innovation which was introduced perhaps in the fifth 
century in the time of the Athenian maritime supremacy °; 
the image which it was designed to clothe was the ancient 
statue of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. Cows were 
sacrificed on the great altar of Athena on the Acropolis, and 
special sacrifices were offered to Athena Hygieia and Athena 
Nike ὅθε; at the same time prayers were proffered in behalf 
of the whole people, including the Plataeans out of gratitude 
for their aid at Marathon. Possibly also a simultaneous 
sacrifice was performed on the Areopagus. The flesh of the 
victims was then divided among the officials and the rest of 
the people. 


a The passage in Arist. Eg. 566, > Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 190, vide 
ἄξιοι τοῦ πέπλου, has been wrongly ***. 
interpreted as meaning that this practice et is first mentioned by Strattis, 


prevailed even in the days of the first a comic poet of the latter part of the 
Athenian empire. fifth century °*", 
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These were the chief religious acts in the ritual, But 
many of the agones possessed a religious character, or 
were connected by mythology with the cult of Athena. 
The pyrrhic dance, performed in her honour, was supposed 
to have been her own invention**4, The contest of the 
apobatae, the armed hoplites who sprang from the chariots, 
an athletic practice peculiar to the Athenians and Boeotians, 
was said to have been instituted by Erichthonios ὅθ τσ, The 
lampadephoria was performed, probably on the evening before 
the procession, by competing chains of runners, each passing 
the torch down its line*, and was consecrated to Athena as 
one of the divinities of the arts for which fire was used ὅδ, 
The κυκλικοὶ χοροί, the singing choruses, the competitions on 
the lyre and flute, were introduced by Pericles 561. the 
rhapsodical recitals of Homer were a fruitful innovation 
ascribed by Plato to Hipparchus 865, 

The recognition which we find in the Panathenaea of the 
goddess as the ideal incarnation of the many-sided Athenian 
life finds expression also in many striking passages of the 
poets. ‘Sucha watcher,’ Solon says, ‘ holds her hands above 
our city, Pallas Athena, the great-souled daughter of a mighty 
sire” And in Aristophanes and Euripides we have the fullest 
lyrical utterance of this idea. ‘O Pallas, the holder of our 
city, guardian of a land most holy of all lands, and surpassing 
all in war and poesy and power,’ sing the chorus in the 
Knights; and a lyrical passage in the Heracleidae of 
Euripides, in a still higher key, has an unmistakable allu- 
sion to the Panathenaea. ‘O lady, thine is the basement of 
our land, thine is the city, whereof thou art mother, mistress, 
and guardian; for rich service of sacrifice is ever fulfilled for 
thee, nor do the last days of the waning month pass by in 
silence, nor are the songs of the young and the choral strains 
unheard, and on the windy hill-top the maidens’ voices in holy 


ἃ Pausanias describes it differently ties and certain inscriptions prove to 
as a race between single runners; it have been the rule in the earlier period, 
had probably come to be this by his had been abandoned, perhaps because 
time, when the competition between of its expense. 
companies, which all the older authori- 
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acclaim ring out while the feet beat the earth in the nightly 
dance * 8, 

Public resolutions of great import, the cementing of an 
alliance or the declaration of a war, were often accompanied 
by prayers or vows to Athena Polias. The ephebi sacrificed 
to her at the conclusion of their military service ; slabs incised 
with state decrees were set up near her temple, and fines 
incurred by certain public offenders were paid over to her. 
And the Athena of the Parthenon, who was also Athena 
Polias, was theoretically the guardian of the public treasury, 
from which sums were paid to support the other cults of the 
state and the naval and military administration **. 

In many other Greek states besides Athens, the title of 
Πολιάς or Πολιοῦχος was attached to her, and her cult was 
often combined with that of Zeus Polieus. The goddess ‘of 
the brazen house’ at Sparta was styled according to Pau- 
sanias®* the ‘holder of the city,’ and perhaps was worshipped 
also under the title of ’Apynyéris as its founder*®®; and we 
hear of the Athena Polias of Megalopolis, of Troezen, and of 
Tegea, the city which she was supposed to have rendered im- 
pregnable by the gift of a lock from Medusa’s hair; at Daulis 
enfranchised slaves were consecrated to her; her city-cult 
existed at Phalanna in Perrhaebia, in Cos, Amorgos, and Ios ; 
the island of Rhodes acknowledged her as Polias and gave 
her cult-titles derived from the names of its cities, uniting 
her with Zeus Polieus. The same political importance 
attached to her worship in Crete, and the treaty of alliance 
between Hierapytna and Lyctos was sworn in the name of 
Athena Polias. Many cities of Asia Minor possessed this 
cult, and it was in special repute at Pergamum and Ilium, 
where a yearly Panathenaic festival and games were held in 
her honour. We find it also at Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia *8, 

Besides the civic worship of Polias there are others that 

® The inscription found at Amyclae suggests that the two latter titles were 
of the Roman period, mentioning the _ theoretically distinct, but Pausanias may 
priest who performed the religious be right on the whole in maintaining 


services of Poseidon Asphalios, Athena that the two worships were identical. 
Chalcioecos, and Athena Πολιᾶχος 3, 
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were consecrated to her as the guardian of the land or of 
the people’s union. At Anaphe we find in an inscription 
mention of the worship of Zeus Patrios and Athena Patria, 
and the cult-names ‘OpoAdios and ὋὉμολωίς, attached to Zeus 
and Athena in Boeotia, may have signified the divinities of 
public concord *. In the precincts of the temple of Artemis 
Laphria, the great goddess of Patrae, there was a shrine of 
Athena Παναχαΐς, a title which probably alludes to the 
Achaean league *', as did her title ᾿Αμαρία in Achaea, which she 
derived from Zeus, and which, originally possessing a physical 
meaning, was changed into the form μαρία, and was given 
a political sense designating the goddess of the confederacy *. 
The functions of the city-goddess were probably much the 
same in these places as in Athens ; she inspired counsel, and 
her cult was the pledge of the continuity and security of the 
state, her temple the storehouse for the state archives. In 
certain localities other worships might come to possess the 
same political character; but it belonged to Zeus and Athena 
alone by the essential right of their nature. 

Two Boeotian cults belonging to this class remain to be 
considered. At Thebes Athena was honoured as a divinity 
of the city under the name ᾿Αθηνᾶ "Oyya or "Oyxa”, the mean- 
ing of which word is unknown. During the attack of the 
Argives, the chorus pray to her as ‘ Onka, holy queen, whose 
home is so near our gates. We learn from Pausanias that 
there was no temple erected for this cult, but an altar and an 
image in the open ; and her worship there was not accord- 
ing to the legend indigenous, but introduced by Cadmos, who 
slays the serpent and then does penance for the slaughter, as 
Apollo did for the Python’s. We have probably here, as 
in so many other legends, an allusion to a conflict of two 
worships, an older worship of the earth with that of Athena ; 
for the serpent, although spoken of as the child of Ares, is 
a symbol of the earth ¢ 


© Vide Zeus-cults, p. 43. Thebes no association with Poseidon 
b The name may contain the same _ can be discovered (vide Wilamowitz, 
root as the Boeotian town ’Oyxyords, Hermes, 1891, Ὁ. 235). 
where a Poseidon-cult existed; but at © One might fairly conjecture that the 
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Of the political significance of the cult of Athena Itonia, 
whose temple at Coronea was the meeting-place of the 
Panboeotian confederacy and festival, something has already 
been said; and we have some ancient evidence of the 
special character of this worship®. It associated Athena in 
some mystic manner with the god of the lower world who 
is called Hades by Strabo, but in Pausanias, who must be 
speaking of the same cult. is named Zeus. If this association 
is not due to some local accident, it may be that Athena 
Itonia had at Coronea something of the character which in 
her primitive worship she had at Athens. and that she was 
a goddess who fostered the growths of the earth and who 
therefore had some affinity to the chthonian deities. Also 
we may conclude from a fragment of Bacchylides that 
Athena Itonia was not only a war-goddess, but a goddess 
of the arts of peace, especially poetry. The poet, who is 
preparing for the musical contest of the Itonia, exclaims, 
‘It is not a task for sitting still or tarrying, but we must 
fare to the well-carved temple of Itonia of the golden aegis 
and show forth some delicate device of song.’ We hear of 
her festival at Crannon, and her worship was indigenous in 
Thessaly, whence it probably travelled to Boeotia, and where 
she was the chief divinity of war; it was in her temple 
between Pherae and Larissa that the shields were hung which 
were won from the Gauls in the last victory of Greece over 
barbarism. Finally the prevalence of the cult of Itonia is 
proved by its adoption at Athens and Amorgos δ] 4 

This survey of the political religion of Hellas explains why 
Plato consecrates the Acropolis of his ideal state to Athena 
Hestia and Zeus*, and why in Aristides’ summary of her 
character it is said that cities are the gifts of Athena*. The 
Palladia that guard the cities’ heights are among the oldest 
idols of which Greek tradition tells ; and her title ’Axpia 0 
refers to her temples on the Acropoleis®. Among the many 
serpent was here an ancient totem; the > As she was not by nature a goddess 
four survivors of the Sparti are named οἵ the wilds, it is rare to find the lonely 
after the serpent; and Cadmos and mountain-top consecrated to her, as it 


Harmonia are changed to serpents. often was to Zeus. 
a Laws, 745 B. 
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instances recorded of these one of the most prominent was 
the temple near Elatea of Athena Κραναία ὅ8, the goddess 
worshipped on ‘the head’ of the hill; her temple-statue 
was carved by the sons of Polycles, and represented her in 
warlike pose and guise, her shield being carved in imitation of 
that of Athena Parthenos in Athens. A peculiar trait in her 
ritual is that she was served by boy-priests. We have two 
inscriptions referring to this cult, the one containing the 
decree of an alliance between Elatea and Tenos which was to 
be preserved in her temple. 

As a city-goddess she is also interested in the life and 
growth of the family; the Athenian bride was led up to the 
Acropolis and consecrated to her ®. Hence comes her name 
᾿Απατουρία or Pparpia, containing a reference to the feast of 
ἀπατούρια solemnized by the φρατρίαι of the Ionic tribes 555, 
At Athens, indeed, it would appear that Zeus stood in a still 
closer relation to the ‘gentes’ than did Athena; but at 
Troezen Athena seems to have been specially regarded as the 
goddess who protected the clan and who gave offspring in 
marriage ; for this must be the meaning of the custom re- 
corded by Pausanias > that maidens on the eve of marriage 
dedicated their girdle to Athena ’Azarovpfa. The name was 
misunderstood and connected with ἀπάτη, and a legend in- 
vented that told how Athena had deceived Aithra; just as 
a similar story based on the same misunderstanding was told 
to explain the worship of Aphrodite ᾿Απάτουρος at Phanagoria*. 
The Athenian rite which we may compare with the Troe- 
zenian custom was the visitation of the priestess of Athena 
bearing the aegis to houses of newly married people. The 
cult of Athena Phratria with Zeus Φράτριος is recorded also 
at Cos δ: 

Another title which presents Athena in the same light, and 
by which she appears as one of the θεοὶ κουροτρόφοι, is ᾿Αθηνᾶ 
Μήτηρ °°, the strange name by which she was honoured in Elis. 
When the land was barren of men according to the story, the 
women prayed to Athena, and, owing to the goddess’s favour, 
their marriages became most prolific. The title gives no hold 

® Strabo, 495. 
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to a theory which some have maintained, that the goddess’s 
maidenly character was a later development, and that in 
certain myths, such as Aithra’s union with Poseidon, Auge’s 
with Heracles, and in the story of Erichthonios’ birth, we have 
an ancient view of Athena as a goddess-mother. But the theory 
breaks down at every point. There is no proof that Aithra 
and Auge are doubles of Athena, unless we can prove that 
they are names for the Aether and that Athena is the Aether- 
goddess; the legend about the birth of Erichthonios shows 
clearly that the primitive conception of Athena’s maidenhood 
was too strong to allow of the Athenian imagination having 
its way completely in its desire to affiliate the mythical parent 
of the ᾿Ερεχθεῖδαι to their country’s goddess; and the story 
about Aithra is a later aetiological story. Although Athena 
may have received no public worship under the name of 
Parthenos*, yet the dogma that maidenhood was essential 
to her nature was rooted in myth and popular feeling ; this 
prevailed, not so much because the goddess, like Artemis, 
embodied the ideal of chastity, but probably because of her 
masculine and warlike temperament, which kept her free from 
the ties and weakness of womanhood. Athena Μήτηρ need 
mean little more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, 
just as the nurses who reared the infant Zeus in Crete 
were worshipped under the name of Myrepes’. She protects 
children because of her interest in the state, but she is not 
directly concerned with assisting at child-birth, and the epithet 
Λοχία is only metaphorically applied to her by Aristides in 
connexion with the probably late myth that she provided for 
the safe delivery of Leto®. A passage in Hippocrates that 
mentions Athena Κτησία by the side of Zeus Κτήσιος may 
refer to some actual cult, in which she was worshipped as 
the guardian of the family property, taking her name from 
Zeus ®, 

Her political character is further shown in her power of 


@ An inscription records a private The Parthenos worshipped at Halicar- 
dedication to Athena Parthenos in the nassus and elsewhere in Asia Minor is 
fifth century ; and ἡ Παρθένος is her title not Athena. 
in one state decree about 420 B.c.™. > Diod. Sic. 4. 79. 
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inspiring counsel and in her title Βουλαία Τό. In the ἱερόν of 
the council-chamber at Athens men prayed to her and to 
Zeus Βουλαῖος, and the terms ᾿Αμβούλιοςϊ᾽ and ᾿Αμβουλία, which 
were applied to the two divinities at Sparta, must have desig- 
nated the deities of wise deliberation. At the latter city 
they were known and worshipped also as ’Ayopato.!"4, a word 
that refers probably to their shrines in the Agora, and in- 
directly to the presidency of the law-courts and the power 
of persuasion. The aspect of Athena as the counsellor is 
vividly presented in the Odyssey and in Greek mythology 
generally. 

Her worship is also of some importance for the develop- 
ment of legal ideas, at least in regard to the law of homicide. 
As Zeus Προστρόπαιος and Μειλίχιος seems to have been 
specially concerned with the moral ideas about the shedding 
of kindred blood, so Athena protected the involuntary or 
vighteous homicide from the blood-feud of the kinsmen 
and from the Eumenides. The whole trial of Orestes is an 
illustration of this: the goddess institutes the court and the 
humane rule that if the votes were equal the accused was 
acquitted, and abolishes the old retributive principle™. The 
constitution and the legend about the foundation of the court 
called τὸ ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ at Athens illustrate the same ameliora- 
tion in the law of homicide, which again is indirectly connected 
with Athena. It was instituted to try cases of involuntary 
bloodshedding ; and Pausanias gives us the legend that explains 
why this court was put under the patronage of Pallas. Diomed, 
who was bringing home the Palladium from Troy, landed by 
night and ignorantly on Attic territory. Demiphon attacked 
them, not knowing who they were, slew some of them and 
captured the Palladium; and on his return he happened to 
trample to death one of the Athenians under his horse: he 
was then put on trial for the deaths of the Athenian and the 
Argives, and the court was said to have been first composed 
of fifty Athenians and as many Argives. 

The legend, of which a slightly different version has been 
preserved by Harpocration, has evidently been invented to 
explain the nature of the court at Athens and the presence 
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in it of the image of Pallas. As Zeus was ultimately the 
source of justice and right, his worship also comes to be con- 
nected with this Palladium-court, and we hear of a worship 
of Zeus ὁ ἐπὶ Παλλαδίου 14, Once a year the statue, which 
was certainly a wooden ξόανον, was taken down to Phaleron 
and dipped in the sea, a rite which probably had in the later 
period the moral intention of purifying the image from the 
miasma of the court of homicide. Miiller* collects many 
legends concerning these Palladia, that speak of outrage and 
wrong associated with them, and that attribute the origin of 
the Trojan image to the blind infatuation of the gods or of 
Athena herself®, who slew her playfellow Pallas and erected 
an image of her. The conclusion might seem to be that 
certain dark and cruel conceptions about the goddess herself 
attached to her most ancient idol. It is strange then that it 
should have given its name to a law-court of more advanced 
equity. Those legends in fact do not lead to that conclusion ; 
they are mostly aetiological: invented, for instance, to explain 
why the image had fallen from heaven upon the hill of Ate, 
why it was the image of Athena and yet called after Pallas, why 
it had closed eyes, why it was set up ina court to try involun- 
tary homicide; the stories of Cassandra and the suppliants 
only prove the extreme sanctity of the image, to which women 
and suppliants would naturally but often fruitlessly resort. 

There was also in all probability some religious connexion 
between Athena and the Eumenides of the Areopagus, where 
the most sacred of all the Athenian courts was held; at the 
end of the play of Aeschylus the goddess says to the 
Eumenides, ‘With my handmaidens, who guard my image 
righteously, I will escort you with the light of gleaming torches 
to your nether habitations.’ The reference is to their cave on 
the Areopagus, and almost certainly to some religious ritual 
in which the priestess of Athena Polias went thither in solemn 
procession 7°, 

The older view of Athena as a goddess of pure retribution 
may have been expressed by the title ᾿Αξιόποινος 15, under which 
a Pallas Athena, Ave:ne Schriften, pp. 207-209. 

> Apollod. 3. 12, 3. 
VOL. I. x 
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she was worshipped near Sparta. But the legend once more 
associates this cult with the idea of justifiable homicide, 
viewed in this case as lawful vengeance; and the epithet 
probably has a legal reference. At Athens, in the later 
period, she seems to have been identified with Themis, as the 
personification of Justice ™. 

It was probably as the goddess who foresees and advises 
for the public interest that Athena won the name Πρόνοια. 
The history of this word as an epithet of the goddess is 
peculiar. As applied to a divinity it could apparently mean 
either ‘prescience’ or ‘ providence’: but it inclined to the latter 
signification, although Sophocles* once uses it in reference to 
an oracle. In the Ocdipus Coloneus (1. 1180) the πρόνοια τοῦ 
θεοῦ probably is an expression for God's providence, and it 
must have been often used to denote this either in philo- 
sophic or common language before πρόνοια could have denoted 
‘providence of God’ without any qualifying word, as it did in 
the Stoic vocabulary”. In this sense, then, the word could be 
attached in a quasi-adjectival sense to Athena, so as to form 
a compound name like Athena Nike or Aphrodite Peitho; 
and as she was before all others the goddess of wise ordinance, 
the term and the cult might have arisen naturally. But it is 
almost certain that they were suggested by a confusion with 
Προναία, which was one of the epithets of Athena in the 
worship of Thebes. This title can only have a local 
meaning, denoting the goddess that ‘stands before the shrine, 
and we learn from Pausanias7** that a statue of Athena 
Προναία, wrought by Scopas, actually stood before the temple 
of the Ptoan Apollo, where several fragments of pottery have 
been found with the inscription ’A@dvas Προναίας. At Delphi 
we hear both of an Athena Προναία and Πρόνοια “8 ὃ» 7, and it 
has been made a question which of the two is the original 
form of the name in this Delphic worship. Now we know that 


a Trach. 824; cf. Democritus, ἐκ τῆς πρόνοια dicitur;’ Cic. De Wat. Deor. 2. 
μαντικῆς πρόνοιαν ἔφασαν δεῖν em yreiv 58, Perhaps alsoin Euripides: ὦ Τύχη, 
(Stobaeus, περὶ φρονησ. 3. 51). Πρόνοιά θ᾽ ἡμή, σῶσον ods ἔγὼ θέλω [ph. 

> “Mens mundi prudentia vel provi- ἍἊ1πε}. 864. 
dentia appellari potest. Graece enim 
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there was a shrine of the goddess there, standing before the 
temple of Apollo, and we should expect the more obvious and 
natural title to be earlier than the more artificial. And the two 
earliest authorities who mention this Athena, Aeschylus and 
Herodotus, give us the form [povaia. Speaking of the local 
deities who were worshipped near the Pythian oracle, Orestes 
says Παλλὰς Προναία ‘has precedence in report,’ and Herodotus 
speaks of the Παλλάδος προνηίης τῆς ἐν Δελφοῖσι. But Demo- 
sthenes, or the author of the doubtful oration against Aristo- 
geiton, believes that the Delphic goddess was Πρόνοια, saying 
that ‘near the Delphic Apollo stood a very large and beautiful 
temple of Athena Πρόνοια just as you enter the main shrine.’ 
And Pausanias also calls this the temple of Athena Πρόνοια, 
and the passage in Photius well illustrates the confusion of the 
two epithets: ‘Some think the epithet (Πρόνοια) was given 
her because she stands before the shrine at Delphi, others 
because her providence provided for Leto’s delivery.” The 
latter part of this curious explanation is illustrated by a state- 
ment in Macrobius that a temple was erected to Athena 
Πρόνοια in Delos because of her sagacity which aided the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis ‘*>. This Delian worship may have 
been an offshoot of the same cult at Prasiae in Attica™*. 
That the title Πρόνοια came into common use in later times 
seems clear, as in a fictitious account of Greek worships insti- 
tuted on the banks of the Hyphasis, given in Philostratus’ life 
of Apollonius ὃ, an altar to ᾿Αθηνᾶ Πρόνοια is mentioned together 
with those of Apollo Delphos Zeus Ammon and others. It is 
probable that it was from Delphi that the name was diffused, 
and that it arose from mpovaia some time after the Persian 
wars. Perhaps the change of name was suggested through 
the part that Athena played in repelling the Persian attack 
on the temples; for it is noteworthy that Diodorus, after 
narrating the miraculous terrors which made the Persians 
recoil from the precincts of the temple of Athena Προναία, 
goes on to say, τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐν Δελφοῖσι μαντεῖον δαιμονίᾳ τινὶ 
προνοίᾳ τὴν σύλησιν διέφυγεν ὃ. 


ΒΚ. 2, sub fin, > Diod. Sic. 11. 14. 
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From the ideas contained or implied in πρόνοια, the power 
and function of prophecy might naturally have attached to 
Athena. She was worshipped at Erythrae as Φημία by the 
side of Zeus Φήμιος, as the goddess of omens *®; but as 
far as we hear she had nowhere any μαντεῖον, and Aristides, 
who evidently tries to give a complete account of the 
goddess, says no more concerning her prophetic character 
than that Apollo made her guardian of his own oracles and 
bade men sacrifice first to her ®°; he is obviously referring to 
Athena Προναία at Delphi. A certain kind of divination by 
means of pebbles was attributed to her, as a goddess of 
invention, by Zenobius, but this was not recognized by any 
cult 83, 

Her warlike character was inseparably blended with her 
political and social ; and it is hard to say which of the two was 
the original. Some of the Palladia mentioned belonged to 
pre-historic times, and they served as symbols of war and of 
the city’s security. In fact, the goddess under whom men were 
brought together into a community of villages or clans, and 
who guarded the πόλις, must have been a deity of battle; and 
Alalcomenae in Boeotia, one of the oldest cities that cherished 
her worship and that arose by means of it, is itself a name 
derived from Athena ᾿Αλαλκομένη, ‘the helper in battle.’ The 
two divine aiders of Menelaos in Homer are the Argive Hera 
and Athena ᾿Αλαλκομενηίς ; and from the form of the latter 
word we may believe that it was derived immediately from the 
Boeotian town. Strabo records the legend of the birth of the 
goddess at Alalcomenae, and adds that the city, though small, 
and having no advantage of position, had remained always 
secure through the sanctity of the οὐ 883, As a goddess of 
war she appears conspicuous in Homer and Hesiod: ‘The 
dread goddess, the arouser of the battle, the leader of the 
host, who delighteth in the din of strife and the contest®’ It 
is she who marshals the ranks in company with Ares in the 
relief-work on the shield of Achilles. The legend of the 
Gigantomachy, in which Zeus, Athena, and Heracles are the 


a The cult of Athena ᾿Αλαλκομένη is _ bable evidence of it in Ithaca ὅ3, * >, 
recorded also in Chios, and we have pro- > Theog. 924. 
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chief combatants, and from which she won the poetical title 
γιγαντοφόνος, and, according to one version, the cult-name of 
Ἱππία; the countless myths in which she is spoken of as 
befriending the heroes in their battles; and, lastly, the 
numerous public cults of Greece, bear testimony to the 
aboriginal prevalence of this aspect of her. We hear of 
a temple of Athena Προμαχόρμα, ‘who fights before the ranks,’ 
on the mountain of Bouporthmos, not far from Troezen ; of 
a temple at Plataea and of an altar at Athens dedicated to 
Athena Areia, mythically connected with the trial of Orestes 
on the Areopagus, but probably referring directly to the god- 
dess of war. The oath of alliance between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (about 271 B.C.), and that between the 
Smyrnaeans and Magnesians, were taken in the name of 
Athena Areia; and the same title occurs in the oath sworn by 
Eumenes of Pergamon. where she is mentioned by the side 
of Ares**. The title Hippia found in the cults of Attica, 
Tegea, Corinth, and Olympia, belongs to this class 55, and to 
these we may add the Macedonian cult of Athena ᾿Δλκίδημος, 
to whom Perseus sacrificed before the struggle with Rome δ΄, 
She is also the goddess who gives the spoil, and the epithet 
ληῖτις, that occurs in Homer and in the worship at Olympia, 
is illustrated by many inscriptions that dedicate to her the 
tithes of the 5Ρ01] δ΄, and by the passage in Sophocles’ Ajax, 
where the chorus suggest that the cause of Ajax’ trouble may 
have been his remissness in offering spoil to the goddess. 

But there is a marked contrast between the character and 
worship of Athena as a war-goddess and of Ares, who, perhaps 
because of his Thracian origin, personified the savage lust of 
strife, at all times abhorrent to the Greeks, and with whom? 
Athena is very rarely associated either in poetry or cult. It 
is civilized valour and the art of war that was embodied in the 
goddess. Of much interest from this point of view is the story 
of the death of Tydeus before Thebes, whom Athena had 
befriended through all his career and intended to raise to 
immortality, but abandoned in his dying moments through 

8. For instances see ὅδ᾽ and 555; a statue of Athena stood in the temple of Ares 
in Athens, 
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disgust at his savagery, when he fixed his teeth in the skull 
of his slayer. The old Greek myth-maker, to explain why 
Tydeus failed at last to obtain the reward of his great life, 
invents a motive which would have pleased Dante or a Norse 
saga-poet. The hostility between Athena and Ares, which 
appears in the /iad, is also alluded to in the legend of 
Cadmos, who with her help slays the serpent, the fosterling 
of Ares. Moreover, none of the arts of war were ascribed 
to Ares as their inventor, but many to Athena. For 
instance, the Pyrrhic dance, a measured movement in full 
armour, which at Sparta was considered a necessary part of 
military drill, and was said to be the discovery of a Spartan 
named Πυρριχύς ὃ, is in some accounts attributed to Athena**4, 
When she has sprung full-armed from the head of Zeus she 
dances the Pyrrhic; or after the Gigantomachy she teaches 
it to the Dioscuri, a story which would accord with the 
claims of the Spartans that it originated among them. The 
Cretan legend of the Kouretes’ hoplite dance, which was part 
of the ritual of the Zeus worship in the island, is a close 
parallel to this, as in both an important advance in the art 
of war is explained by a religious myth’ Aristides, who 
usually advances beyond the popular belief, goes so far as to 
say it was Athena who had taught infantry tactics to the 
Athenians and Egyptians, and that there was a district in 
Egypt sacred to her, where shields were dedicated®. The 
rhetorician may have had in his mind such a worship as that 
which existed in Epidaurus °°, where the goddess appears to 
have been styled Στοιχεία, ‘the marshaller of the ranks,’ if we 
may give to this name, as to that of Zeus Στοιχεύς, a military 
significance’. The epithet Ζωστηρία, attached to her in one 
of her cults at Thebes and at Athens, and explained in the 
former city by the legend that Amphitryon armed himself 
for the war against Euboea near the temple where she was 
worshipped under this name, seems to express the belief that 
men girt themselves in the harness of. war under her auspices 
® Athenae. Dezpnosoph. 14. 7: in- b Vide Plato’s Zaws, 796 B. 


vented as an ἄσκημα τῶν νέαν ἐπὶ τὰ © Aristides, vol. 1, p. 18 (Dind.). 
στρατιωτικά. ἀ Vide Zeus '* 9, 
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or at her teaching. The invention of the trumpet was some- 
times attributed to her, and a temple was dedicated to Athena 
Σάλπιγξϑι at Argos by the son of Tyrsenos; and Athena 
᾿Εγκέλαδος may be interpreted as the goddess of the battle- 
shout or the battle-music ”. 

As gymnastic was considered, at least at Sparta, as a fore- 
training for war, in some legends and perhaps in one of 
her cults Athena was given a certain interest in it. Ac- 
cording to one authority® she taught Theseus wrestling and 
she assisted Tydeus in his athletic contests at Thebes, and 
Odysseus in his quoit-throwing among the Phaeacians. These 
instances, however, only show an incidental concern natural to 
any divinity when a favourite hero was engaged ; and usually 
the Palaestra was under the patronage of Hermes and 
Heracles. At Sparta only was the worship of Athena con- 
nected with athletics. There were three temples dedicated to 
her there under the name of Κελευθεία, standing near the road 
called ᾿Αφέτα, and both names were explained by the story of 
the foot-race that Icarios arranged so as to decide among the 
suitors of Penelope. Odysseus won, and consecrated these 
temples and a statue to Athena Κελευθεία, the divine ‘ starter’ 
of the race. It may be that the legend and the explanation are 
later, and the word originally had a military sense, applied to 
the goddess ‘ who gives the word of command,’ and we might 
then compare this cult of hers with that of Zeus Κοσμήτας. 

Though he alone is the divinity to whom the trophy was 
erected, Athena shares with him the power of dispensing 
victory, and bears the title Νικηφόρος, by which the Athena 
Polias of Pergamon and of the Attalid dynasty was known far 
and wide %™ τ Her pre-eminence as a victory-goddess is 
specially attested by the fact that Νίκη was a second name 
of Athena herself, and when personified as a separate being 
was her constant companion, being in all probability originally 
an emanation from her. 

The view expressed by Kekulé, that Nike is a mere creation 
of the formative art working at the trophy, can certainly not be 
defended °, for the personified idea of victory existed before we 

ἃ Istros, Schol. Pind. Mem. 5. 80. > Vide Kekulé, Athena Nike, p. 3. 
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have evidence of the existence of the trophy. In Hesiod’s 
Theogony® Nike assists Zeus against the Titans, and she is 
called the daughter of the Titan Pallas. But Iecsiod, in 
his sacred chronology, is inclined to antedate these per- 
sonifications, and that Nike could not have figured in the 
older Greek religion seems disproved by Homer's silence 
about her. We may explain the curious parentage that 
Hesiod assigns her in this way: it may have becn that in 
the imagination of his contemporarics Nike was associated 
with Pallas, that is to say Athena, but he wished to find for 
her an earlier place in his theological system than he gave to 
the latter goddess ; therefore he could not present Nike as the 
daughter of Zeus or as another form of Athena, but he 
related her to the giant or Titan Pallas, who was perhaps 
merely a fictitious being brought into the theogony for 
a special purpose. If Nike were already rclated to Athena 
in the time of Hesiod, we can understand why the former 
should be prominent in the Titanomachy as the latter was 
in the battle with the giants. 

We have at least some evidence that Athena Nike was 
known both to Greck rcligion and Greck art before the 
winged figure that personified victory became a prevalent 
artistic type. As regards this latter we can almost determine 
the date of its introduction if we accept the statement of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ /irds, ascribing the first repre- 
sentation of the winged Victory, that is, of the personification, 
to the archaic sculptor Archermus!“"",  I¢ven if the winged 
Victory of Archcrmus was really Iris, as has been suggested “, 
yet the statement of the scholiast, which cannot be purely 
fanciful, implies that there were statucs known to the later 
Greeks and regarded as ecarlicr than the period of Archermus 
representing a personage whom they called Wingless Victory ; 

#1. 232. position Lrought forward by Mr. Sykes 

» Since the above was written a mono- in the Class7eal Neview, 1505, p. 280, 
graph has appeared by Vaudrillart on are not convincing, The latter docs not 
Les Divinités de la Victoire en Grece et seem to give sufficient weight to the 
en Italie: his theory as to the oripin of — evidence afforded by ΤΠ οἰ and by the 


Nike agrees on the whole with mine. — scholiast on Aristophanes, 
The arguments against M. Baudrillart’s © Classical Neview, 1808, p. 282. 
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and this was no doubt only a name that described Athena 
Νίκη; for the goddess Athena, whether in her character as 
Νίκη or in any other, was naturally regarded as wingless. 
This Athena Nike enjoyed many local worships, at Erythrae 
for instance, and on the Acropolis of Megara, where Pausanias 
found three temples, one to Athena, another to Athena Nike, 
and a third to Athena Aiantis; but the most celebrated cult 
was that on the Acropolis of Athens®*. In Pausanias the 
name of Wingless Victory is given to the deity of the temple 
on the right of the ascent to the Propylaea; but her original 
and official name was Athena Nike. For Harpocration gives 
us a description of the type of the Nike Athena, ‘a wingless 
wooden idol, holding a pomegranate in her right hand, and 
in her left a helmet’; and he tells us that his account is 
derived from the first book of Heliodorus ὁ περιηγητὴς περὶ 
ἀκροπόλεως 1%, This then is the ξόανον of the little shrine 
mentioned by Pausanias ; and an inscription has been found 
near the Propylaea containing a decree about a sacrifice 
ordained τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Πολιάδι καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Νίκῃ 5. An- 
other inscription speaks of a crown offered to her from the 
spoil won in war; a third refers to the part played by the 
ephebi at her sacrifice, who assisted in a procession held in 
her honour °**. The goddess is invoked by these names 
by poets of the fifth century®**; by Euripides in the 7071, 
and by Sophocles in the Phzloctetes, where Odysseus 
appeals ‘to Nike Athena Polias, who saves him ever.” The 
worship and the title evidently express in part the peaceful 
character of the goddess, who has laid aside her helmet after 
battle. 

Asa goddess of peace she is pre-eminently a goddess of the 
arts, and it remains to consider her briefly under this aspect. 
In the earliest literature this side of her is presented as well 
as her warlike nature; in Homer the skilful craftsman is 
regarded as a man dear to her, ‘He whose hands had all the 
carvers cunning, for Pallas Athene loved him above all men?*.’ 
She was the goddess who taught the daughters of Pandareus 
to be accomplished in the arts”; it is she who was supposed 

2 71. 5. 59. > Od. 20, 78. 
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to have added the soul to the clay out of which Prometheus 
fashioned men. And in the strange myth of Pandora, one of 
the few in which the Greek divinities are presented as creative 
powers, it is Athena and Hephaestus who fashion and embellish 
the form of the mysterious maiden; and Athena again who 
gives her the gifts of the arts wherewith better to beguile the 
souls of men. There are many confused ideas in this story 
which it is not to the present purpose to try to disentangle. 
That the gods were not the friends of man, but begrudged 
him happiness, is an ancient view of the Divine providence 
which is here presented. But Athena’s disposition towards 
man is not in question here, because she has nothing to do 
with the moral purpose of this creation, but is merely the 
skilled artist that produces the marvel. And the story, 
which Hesiod could not have entirely invented, though he 
may have distorted its meaning, shows how early was the 
belief that it was Athena who taught women the arts in 
which they excel. Before the time of Homer she must have 
been recognized as the goddess of weaving, as the woven 
shawl was the offering specially meet for her, and it was she 
who wrought the peplos of Hera. At Athens she was the 
patroness of the potter’s art, and at Colonus and Academia 
she was worshipped in union with Prometheus and Hephaestus 
the fire-gods**»®. Hence she was given the title ᾿Ηφαιστία 
at Athens, and Plato declares that the whole race of crafts- 
men were sacred to Hephaestus and Athena, and that he 
who defrauded a workman dishonoured Zeus Πολιοῦχος 
and Athena*. The feast of Χαλκεῖα at Athens was conse- 
crated in later times chiefly to Hephaestus, but the Athena- 
cult played some part in it and probably was connected 
with it from the beginning, for another name for it was 
᾿Αθήναια, and on the day of this feast the embroidering of the 
peplos began 4, Pausanias in many places mentions the 
cult of Athena ’Epyavy, and in one passage he says that 
the Athenians were the first to give her this title. The text 
is here mutilated, and it is supposed that he was going to 
speak of a temple dedicated to her under this name on the 
2 Laws, p. 920 D, g21 C. 
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Acropolis 1000. But Dr. Dérpfeld? has shown that this supposi- 
tion wants evidence and is improbable: inscriptions have 
indeed been found on the Acropolis to Athena ’Epydvy, but 
these may have been dedicated in the temple of Athena Polias?. 
But Pausanias records a temple of this goddess at Sparta, 
an altar at Olympia on which the guild that called themselves 
the descendants of Pheidias sacrificed, a Herme-statue at 
Megalopolis, and a group of Athena Ergane and Plutus at 
Thespiae ; and we have evidence of a cult of Athena Ὀργάνη 
at Delos as well as at Athens, of ’Epydris at Samos and 
Καλλίεργος at Epidaurus, of Mayaviris at Megalopolis!. 
Perhaps the strange worship of Athena TeAyvfa—interpreted 
as Athena Bacxavos—may refer to the goddess of the arts, and 
the reputation for magic attaching to the primitive artist 194, 
We have noticed how some of the arts of agriculture, the 
skill of the handicraftsmen, and some warlike inventions 
were attributed to her teaching or influence; but with the 
fine arts of music and poetry she had less concern. The 
music of the flute alone was, in the Boeotian myth, an art 
that Athena practised and taught, and Apollo himself was 
among her pupils according to Corinna. The titles ᾿Αηδών 
and Βομβυλία may have been attached to the goddess in 
Pamphylia and Boeotia 1° 1° as the inventress of the flute, 
and the legend recorded by Pindar in the twelfth Pythian 
ode° and explained by the scholiast, gives as usual a dramatic 
motive for the invention. The words τέχνᾳ τάν ποτε Παλλὰς 
ἐφεῦρε θρασειᾶν Γοργόνων οὔλιον θρῆνον διαπλέξαισ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα refer 


" Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1889, 
3. p. 305, and cf. Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, Warrison and Verrall, 
pp. 414-418. 

D The only evidence of a recognized 
cult of Ἐργάνη at Athens are the lines 
in the fragment of Sophocles!", who 
summons the people of the handicrafts 
into the public ways, ‘who worship 
Athena Ergane with winnowing-fans set 
upright. Miss Harrison is perhaps 
right in explaining the winnowing-fans 
as a memento of the primitive agricul- 


tural Athena; but I think she goes too 
far in saying that ᾿Εργάνη could have 
been a name referring to the working of 
the land (Classical Review, 1894, p.270). 
Possibly by the time of Sophocles the 
λίκνος, from its convenient form, had 
come to be used as an ordinary recep- 
tacle for cereal oblations. Hesychius 
defines λίκνα as κανᾶ, which was a word 
referring to ritual rather than to agri- 
culture ᾽ν, 


51]. 6-12. 
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to the curious story that the two Gorgons uttered various 
cries of Jamentation over their dead sister, and Athena in 
a callous way imitated their lugubrious sounds on the flute: 
hence a particular motive on the flute was called νόμος 
πολυκέφαλος, the changeful air to which the sobbing of the 
Gorgon sisters was set; and Diodorus Siculus states definitely 
that Athena invented flute-music in genera] 100 8, 

This story admits of a very simple explanation; we may 
suppose that flute-playing was part of the worship of the 
Boeotian Athena, and that there was a pantomimic repre- 
sentation on the flute of the death of the Gorgon, just as 
we hear of musical representations of the slaughter of the 
Python at Delphi. Then the myth would arise that the 
goddess invented the instrument and discovered that par- 
ticular strain on it to commemorate the death of Medusa 
and her sisters’ lamentations. We are familiar with a rival 
myth at Athens. It appears from the story about Alcibiades 
that the Athenians had a natural dislike to flute-playing, 
because it was unbecoming to the features; they also had 
a still greater dislike of the Boeotians, who were fond of the 
flute. So they told a story how that Athena had practised 
a little on it, but had flung it away in disgust and laid 
a curse upon it; it then fell into the hands of inferior persons 
like Marsyas. In all this there is probably a malicious 
reference to Boeotian worship. 

The evidence of the recognition in cult of the artistic 
character of the goddess appears scanty, yet combined with 
the indirect evidence from the Panathenaic and Itonian festivals 
it is proof that the poetical phrase of Aristides, ‘The Graces 
stand around her hands?8,’ is appropriate to her worship. 
An expression of this feeling was the statue of Minerva by 
Demetrius, mentioned by Pliny, ‘quae musica appellatur 153], 
if the reading is sound. 

The last worship that need be mentioned here is that of 
Athena Hygieia?, which seems to have been in vogue in 
Athens before the close of the sixth century*. A statue 


* The earliest monument that records dedicated by Callis to Athena Hy- 
it is the inscription on the potsherd gieia'®*, The basis of her statue, 
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bearing this title stood on the Acropolis dedicated by the 
Athenian people, and an altar at Acharnae was consecrated 
to this worship that seems scarcely to have existed outside 
Attica. The statue on the Acropolis was a cult-statue, for 
an oblong basis was placed in front of it for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The same idea is expressed in the epithet Παιωνία, 
applied to her in Athens and at Oropus 110, of which the inter- 
pretation is made certain by the context in Pausanias. It is 
probable, then, that before the introduction of the worship of 
Asclepios at Athens, the chief divinity of health, by the side 
of Apollo, was Athena, the Athenians in this as in other 
matters attributing to their goddess all that tended to the 
physical amelioration of life. A sacrifice to Athena Hygieia 
was part of the Panathenic ritual 382, It was Sophocles who 
first celebrated the praises of Asclepios in verse, and who was 
supposed to have introduced his worship, to which the con- 
servative Aristophanes manifests a certain repugnance; and 
it may have been on the occasion of the great plague that the 
Epidaurian cult passed over to Athens. The new worship was 
then taken under the patronage of the goddess, and a temple 
to Asclepios was erected on the Acropolis, in which Athena 
was occasionally associated with him*®. In the rest of Greece 
this affinity between Asclepios and Athena seems scarcely 
to have been recognized >; and in the temple near Epidauros 
and in its precincts the dedications to Athena are all of a late 
period. And even in Athens itself the importance of Athena 
for the art of healing seems to have declined before the great 
advance of the Asclepios cult®. But it may be that Hygieia, 
the daughter and constant companion of the god of health, 


We have also an inscription of the 
second century A.D. on the basis of a 


dedicated according to Plutarch by 
Pericles, is preserved with the inscrip- 


tion, which proves the monument to 
have been raised by the whole Athenian 
people and the sculptor’s name to have 
been Pyrrhos (vide Lowy, Kznstler- 
inschriften, 53; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 5.96). In the Attheclungen, 
16. pp. 156-160, Wolters shows on 
architectural grounds that this dedica- 
tion was after the death of Pericles. 


statue of Athena Hygieia from Hiero 
near Epidauros *”¢, 

® Vide Girard. Bull. de Corr. Hellin. 
1877, p. 164, 

> There appears to have been some 
association between Athena and Ascle- 
pios at Tegea’®*, and perhaps at Ali- 
phera '*‘, 

ὁ Wehave one late inscription referring 
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was merely an emanation from the Attic goddess, a part of 
Athena’s nature detached and personified; in fact, if Koepp’s 
theory * could be proved that Hygieia arose first at Athens, it 
would be almost certain that she arose thus. The evidence is 
in any case only negative: we do not hear of her until a very 
late period in the circle of Asclepios at Epidauros®, and in 
most cases where her worship is mentioned in other parts of 
Greece there are reasons for supposing it to be later than the 
earliest cult of Athena Hygieia at Athens. 

The one myth of which I am aware that expresses the 
healing power of Athena is the myth about the daughters 
of Proetus, who were cured of their madness by Hermes’ 
and Athena®; and to some such virtue of hers in dealing with 
supernatural forms of disease we may suppose the words of 
Aristides to apply—‘ Priests and expounders of religion call 
her the cleansing goddess 11’. 

The character of Athena, both in the religion and in the 
myths, appears, then, to be the reflex of the civilized Hellenic 
polity. She was, it is true, sometimes identified with foreign 
goddesses—Egyptian, Asiatic, Colchian, or Iberian—probably 
because of the maidenly or warlike nature common to them 
with her; but we cannot say that her worship, like that of 
Artemis or Dionysos, was tainted with Oriental or barbaric 
ideas, with orgiastic excess, with impure symbolism or 
mystery. The great indictment of Arnobius Eusebius and 
Augustine against paganism is drawn from other parts of the 
religion. The tradition of Athena remained pure and clear 
in spite of the Alexandrine confusion of religions, and in spite 
of the later Orphic literature. 


probably to Athena Ὑγίεια ; Deltion 
Archaiologikon, 1888, p. 206 : 

᾿Αθηναίᾳ Meveia ἀνέθηκεν 

“Oy ἰδοῦσ᾽ ἀρετὴν τῆς θεοῦ" 
which is interpreted with much proba- 
bility by Reinach, in the Bud. de Corr. 
Hell. 11. Ὁ. 261, as meaning that Meneia 
had seen a vision of Athena and been 
healed by her ‘ virtue.’ 

® Mitt. d. deutsch, Inst. Ath. 1885, 

p. 260, 


> Thraemer (Roscher’s Lexicon, 5. Ὁ. 
HYGIEIA) assumes that she must from 
ancient times have belonged to the 
Epidaurian Asclepios cult, but he fails 
to bring forward any real evidence or 
any strong reasons against the theory 
of the Attic origin of Hygieia. Her 
worship at Titane was perhaps early, 
but cannot be proved to be as old as 
the Athenian potsherd (Paus. 2. 11. 6). 

¢ Apollod. Bz. 2. 1, 5. 
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And her religion is eminently political, growing and waning 
with the Greek πόλις : her πρόνοια was the ‘ providence’ of the 
city-community in war and peace. The poets sometimes 
placed her, indeed, by the side of Zeus as his peer in 
power and works, and she borrowed many of his titles 11° ; 
‘but her public worship and the religious utterances of the 
poets concerning her are less rich in spiritual content, less 
satisfying to the private conscience or to individual morality. 
The virtues she inspires and approves are, according to the 
panegyric of Aristides», the public virtues of political wisdom, 
courage, concord, discipline, and self-restraint. The latter 
term, σωφροσύνη, conveys no meaning of ideal personal purity ; 
for though both in myth and religion she was the maiden- 
goddess, she had nothing to do with chastity as an ideal of 
conduct; the sin of the: lesser Ajax she was supposed to 
punish merely as an outrage against her altar and asylum. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, which embodies the average Greek 
conception of Pallas Athena, she demands a σωφροσύνη or 
εὐσέβεια, which was a cautious moderation of act and speech 
in regard to gods and men, and she is no goddess of forgive- 
ness or pity. Her worship, then, had elements of nobility 
as the incarnation of public law and of the virtues on which 
that rests. But any advanced thought or very profound 
religious consciousness in Greek speculation, where it is not 
purely impersonal, is concerned rather with Zeus and Apollo 
than with the other personages of Greek polytheism. 


@ Cf. Hom. Od. 16. 263, and Pindar, γὰρ Kpovidao νόου κράντειρα τέτυκται. 
Frag. 112, with the Orphic line, δεινὴ υ Aristides, vol. 1, pp. 27, 28 (Dind.). 
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NOTE ON RITUAL. 


As a rule the Greek goddess was served by priestesses, and worshipped 
with sacrifice of female victims; but in the ritual of Athena’, as of Aphro- 
dite, we find not infrequently the male victim and the priest. In the case 
of Athena this is probably due to her masculine character, and to her 
frequent connexion in cult with Zeus. We hear of the priest of Athena 
Πολιᾶτις at Tegea, at Phaselis and Amyclae, and Lindos, the boy-priest of 
Athena Kpavaia, at Elatea. As regards her sacrifice, it was rarely cereal 
or bloodless ; we may conclude that this was the case at Rhodes, where 
no fire was used in her ritual; but in other places the usual oblation was 
the slaughtered animal, the cow and sheep most commonly, but some- 
times the pig and the goat. At Ilium the sacrificial victims were both 
male and female; and we may conclude that the bull was sometimes 
offered her, as she was called ravpomedus, and according to the legend 
Theseus sacrificed the bull of Marathon to her. Therefore there is no 
accuracy in the dictum of Eustathius and the scholiast on the //ad (2. 546) 
that the victims to Athena must be female. This dictum was used by 
them, and has been used by some moderm critics, to show that piv in that 
important passage refers to Erechtheus and not to Athena; the facts 
show that this argument is valueless. My own view is that the sacrifice 
of bulls and sheep referred to there belonged to Athena and not to 
Erechtheus ; grammatically, and in respect of the rhythm of the sen- 
tence, one view is as tenable as the other; but it is strange that the 
interpo!ator should speak in the one line of the birth of Erechtheus, and 
then without a pause at once refer to his death ; and if, as A. Mommsen 
holds, the interpolator was Peisistratus and the sacrifice is the Panathe- 
naic, then there is all the more reason for thinking that the sacrifice of 
bulls and sheep must be referred to the Athena-cult. For it would be 
very strange that in the time of Peisistratus the Panathenaic offering 
should be spoken of as a sacrifice to Erechtheus, and that in the 
authorities and records from the fifth century downwards it is always 
regarded as consecrated to Athena, while Erechtheus is scarcely men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MONUMENTS OF ATHENA-WORSHIP. 


AMONG the monuments that illustrate the worship of 
Athena, we find the coin-representations in some respects 
the most important. Not only do they give us manifold 
testimony of the character that belonged to her in the 
national religion, but they also prove more clearly than any 
other monumental evidence the very wide diffusion of her cult. 

The very large number of vases upon which her figure 
appears have more to do with mythology than with public 
worship; perhaps the only type of the goddess, preserved in 
vase-paintings, which can be certainly recognized as con- 
nected with cult is that of the warlike Athena holding her 
shield and brandishing her spear, the type of the ancient 
Palladia and probably of the Athena Polias. 

As regards the works of sculpture, those to which any 
definite cult-name can be attached are very few; but many, 
and especially those that can be connected with the creations 
of Pheidias, are of very great value for the history of religious 
art. We have no proof of the prevalence of wholly aniconic 
images of Athena®, and it has been shown that the religion of 
Pallas contained comparatively few ‘survivals’ of primitive 
thought and primitive ritual. The earliest monuments 
that have come down to us express ideas that are already 
relatively advanced. So far as we can judge the most archaic 
images did not represent her as a nature-goddess, but were 
either of the type of the Palladia, embodying the war- 
goddess, or of the seated type characteristic of the goddess of 


© The words of Tertullian™® seem to of the existence of which we know 
refer to some formless ἄγαλμα in Attica, nothing. 
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the state, and Homer appears to have been aware of both 
forms. But the monuments that illustrate her association 
with the powers of Nature, though not demonstrably the 
most primitive, may be conveniently considered first. 

We cannot quote from the earliest period any assured 
representations that illustrate the cult-connexion of the 
goddess with Poseidon. The bronze-statue of Poseidon 
on the site of Athena’s temple at Pheneos appears to have 
been archaic !®™; and Pausanias informs us that the ancient 
coinage of Troezen bore for its usual device the trident of 
Poseidon and the head of Athena, with reference to the worship 
of the two divinities there #7». And it must surely be Athena’s 
head that we see on two fifth-century coins of Troezen, pub- 
lished by Professor Gardner in his Mam7smatic Commentary *: 
the one has faint traces of archaism in the hair and lip; the 
other is a very noble work of fifth-century style (coin Pl. A 21), 
allied to the Pheidian; the broad cheek, the majestic eye- 
brow, and the large chin are forms that accord well with the 
masculine dignity and the deep earnestness of the expression. 
A few of these coins, according to Professor Gardner, show 
us the same head wearing earrings, and therefore they do 
not represent a male divinity, and of no other goddess is 
the countenance so characteristic as of Athena. ‘The god- 
dess of strength, as she was styled at Troezen, could scarcely 
be more vividly depicted than by such forms and such 
expression. 

On the Acropolis of Athens we know that Pallas and 
Poseidon were associated in the Erechtheum or its immediate 
vicinity by actual communion of cult as well as by religious 
myth and mythic representation. And this religious as- 
sociation is most strikingly presented by ἃ black-figured 
vase of advanced archaic style, painted by the Athenian 
vase-painter Amastris®, on which the two divinities appear 
in solemn hieratic pose, standing over against each other, 
the goddess holding up her hand: the drawing is masterly 

2 P. 47, Pl. M, 1 and 2. Die Griechtischen Vasen mit Afeister- 


> Lenormant, Evite Céram.1. ῬῚ. 78; — signaturen, p. 43. 
Arch, Zeit. 1846, Taf. 39, 4-53; Klein, 
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in the delicacy of its detail (Pl. XIII. A). In at least one 
representation of the birth of Erichthonios Poseidon is 
present ; for instance, on a relief in the Louvre, of which the 
central figure is Athena receiving the infant from the arms 
of Ge, we can recognize the sea-god in the figure seated on 
the left with wild matted hair and half-bare body, holding 
a trident or sceptre *. 

It is hard to separate the cult of the two divinities on the 
Acropolis from the story of their strife for the land, and from 
the various monuments that represented that religious drama. 
A sacred spot in Athens, probably on the Acropolis and near to 
the place in the precincts of the Erechtheum where Poseidon’s 
trident was stamped on the rock, was called ‘the voting-place 
of God®’ The Greek title seems to suggest that here Zeus 
took the votes of the various divinities concerning the rival 
claims of Poseidon and Athena to the country. Such a version 
of the story is presented to us on the alabaster relief in 
Smyrna° of the first century A.D., on which we see on the 
left the figure of Poseidon with his left foot on a stone, his left 
hand on his thigh and his right resting on his trident: 
opposite him is Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet and 
leaning on her spear; above and behind each divinity are 
olive-trees. In the centre is an altar with Athena’s snake 
coiled round it licking her robe, and the twelve divinities are 
grouped on each side, while Nike is taking the votes from an 
urn that stands on the altar. 

The subject was differently rendered by certain monuments 
on the Acropolis of Athens. Pausanias saw, probably not far 
from the Erechtheum 4, a group of Athena and Poseidon, the 
goddess represented as creating the olive, the god as causing 
a salt spring to well forth. Also in the west pediment of the 
Parthenon he saw the great group of which only fragments 
have survived, and which he interprets as the strife of the 
two divinities. Whether it was the strife itself or the moment 


» Mon. dell Inst. τ. xii. 1. sych. Zeus 1°71, 
Ὁ Διὸς ψῆφος or Διὸς Πεσσοί: vide © Mitt. d. deut. Inst. 1882, p. 48, 
Cratinus, Archzlochoi Frag. 4 (Meineke ‘PI. 1. Fig. 2. 
2, p. 18), Suidas s.v, Διὸς ψῆφος, He- ἀϊ 24, 3. 
Υ 2 
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of triumph that was shown, what was the precise action of the 
two protagonists, who were the subordinate personages, are 
questions that have given rise to long and intricate discussion 
which may here be omitted. Our only trustworthy evidence 
—and even that is difficult to interpret—is Carrey’s drawing *, 
made before the destruction of the central figures. And we 
can conclude from it that it was the moment of victory that 
was represented there, for the goddess is moving rapidly to 
the left with triumphant gesture, as if to claim her own, 
while Poseidon starts back in anger. By what token or by 
what beneficent creation the strife had been adjudged the 
drawing does not help us to decide. On the Acropolis of 
Attica, we can hardly suppose that the token of Athena’s 
right would be anything but the olive, and it has been held 
that traces of the olive-tree survive in the centre of the 
pediment. 

In other representations of the same sacred myth, which 
have been supposed to afford a clue to the reconstruction 
of the Parthenon group, the olive appears as a significant 
emblem". For instance, the well-known vase in St. Peters- 
burg* from Kertsch shows us the olive-tree in the centre 
between the two rivals, both of whom appear about to 
strike downwards with their weapons, the spear and the 
trident. No final interpretation has as yet been given of 
this action of Pallas and Poseidon; it is very doubtful what 
he is striking and with what purpose, nor is it easy to 
say why she should be wielding her spear as she is after the 
olive-tree has already been produced, nor why Dionysos 
with his panther and thyrsos should apparently be running to 
her aid. The value of the vase as a clue to the motive of the 
Parthenon representation has been very much exaggerated ; 


® Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der the loom, described by Ovid, Pallas 
alten Kunst, 121. weaves the story of her strife with 
>In her contest with Arachne at Poseidon: 
Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 
Prodere cum bacis foetum canentis olivae 
Mirarique deos, Met. 6. 80. 
¢ Published by Stephani, Compte- 3, p. 245; Baumeister, Denkmdler, 
Rendu, 1872, Pl. 1; Hellenic Journal, Ῥ. 1305. 
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but it may preserve certain reminiscences of the Pheidian 
group, especially in the figure and drapery of Athena. 

Of still more importance as a surviving copy of the Athena 
of the western gable is the statuette from Epidauros, now in 
Athens, representing the goddess moving rapidly to her right 
with her right arm outstretched and her shield on her left ; 
the gesture and the movement seem full of fire and life, and 
the Pheidian style appears in the drapery and forms *. 

We have also a number of late Attic coins”, which illustrate 
the public value and prevalence of this myth, but do not help 
much to settle the question about the figures on the Parthenon. 
They bear upon their obverse the figures of Poseidon and 
Athena, standing over against each other, the god on the left 
and the goddess on the right, and between them the olive-tree, 
upon which her owl is seated and around which coils her snake 
threatening Poseidon, who stands raising his right hand with 
a menacing gesture. Athena bears the spear and shield in 
her left hand, and holds out her right as if pointing to the 
tree as her sign. In composition the scene presents very 
little resemblance to the central motive of Carrey’s drawing, 
and it may, for all we know, be a reproduction of the free 
group that Pausanias saw on the Acropolis. 

In these representations the deities are at strife. On the 
black-figured vase mentioned above their meeting seems 
peaceful, and on two other coins*, where they are seen 
standing with the olive-tree in the middle, there is no sign 
of contest, but possibly a scene of reconciliation and concord, 
just as on a cameo published in the Gazette Archéologique% 
we find them jointly engaged in forming the vine (PI. 
XIV. a). 

Besides her association with Poseidon, we have other 
monumental record of her relations with the water and sea- 
faring. On some of the coins of South Italy, Thurium, and 


® Published in Aythol. and Mon. Museum Catalogue of Coins: Attica, 
“πε. Ath., Harrison and Verrall, 17. 4. 
Pl. 46. ¢ Num. Comm. Paus., Z. 15. and 
b Gardner and Imhoof-Blumer, Mum. 17. 
Comm. Paus. Ζ. 11. 12.14.16; British 4 7886, Pl. 3. 1. 
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Heraclea?, the head of Athena is found wearing a helmet on 
which a Scylla, sometimes holding a rudder, is incised (Coin 
Pl. A 22). To explain these we need not follow Lenormant? 
in his strange fancies about an original monstrous shape of 
an Athena Τριτογένεια with a fish-tail; we do not even know 
that this coin-type represented Τριτογένεια at all. All that 
we need say is that in maritime localities Athena acquired 
occasionally a maritime character and symbols, as any other 
divinity might ; and we may vaguely apply the term Tpuro- 
γένεια to the Pallas of the coin-types mentioned above. But 
though originally this was probably a cult-title, we do not know 
what the type was, if there was any, that was specially chosen 
for the images of that cult. The blue-eyed statue of Athena 
in the Ceramicus %° certainly did not allude to the story of 
her birth from the blue water, as Pausanias imagined. The 
bronze statue at Aliphera!®, wrought by Hypatodorus, was 
probably a representation of Athena Τριτογένεια, but Pausanias 
only remarks on its size and beauty, and saw nothing in it 
specially characteristic. The Rospigliosi statue in Rome, 
published by Gerhard’, shows us an Athena with her left 
hand enveloped in her large mantle and resting on her hip ; 
at her feet is a female Triton, at her left the owl; her aegis is 
adorned with stars, and her face wears a languid sentimental 
expression. But this is a late work, and scarcely to be 
regarded as a monument of public cult. And it is absurd 
to argue? from this that every Pallas with a similar expression 
and with starry aegis or robe is Tritogeneia. The pose and 
the sentiment are merely the signs of the later age, and the 
stars may be simply a conventional decoration, or at least 
are no symbols of the water-born divinity. 

A few monuments may be quoted illustrating Athena’s 
association with the earth, with Dionysos, and the powers of 
fertility. The representation on the fine cameo quoted above, 
in which she is seen by the side of Poseidon assisting the vine 


" Guide to the Coins of the Brit. Mus. © Minerven Idole: Akad. Abhandl. 
3.C,17; 4.C,16; Head, Hist. Mum. 24. 4. 
p. 59, Fig. 35; p. 72, Fig. 48. 4 As Hettner argued, Annali dell Inst. 
> Gazette Archéol. 1880, p. 183. 1844, pp. 115-132. 
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to grow, is a unique motive which illustrates the ὠσχοφόρια, 
the festival of the grape-cluster at Athens. On the vase of 
St. Petersburg discussed above, we find Dionysos coming to 
her aid, possibly as Dionysos Aevdpirns, who was interested in 
her new-created olive-tree. 

We may regard the scene on certain black-figured vases 
in Munich* which represent Athena mounted in her chariot 
preceded by Apollo playing the lyre, and by Dionysos who 
looks back upon her, as alluding to some association between 
these divinities in cult and festival. Athena herself stands 
playing the lyre by Dionysos” on an archaic vase published 
by Gerhard, and possibly the vase-painter may have thought 
of the Oschophoria the festival in which Dionysos and Athena 
Sciras were jointly honoured *. 

This affinity of the goddess with the divinities of vegetation 
might explain the attribute of the cornucopia, which was some- 
times placed in her hand in later representations, although, as 
Miiller suggests, she may have acquired this from her later 
identification with Tyche, the Fortune of the state. But there 
appears to have been some representation belonging to the 
Greek period of Athena holding in her hand an apple, which was 
the usual symbol of fertility, for an epigram in the Axchology 
seems Clearly to describe a statue of this kind’°; and the 
female figures in terracotta? recently found on the Acropolis, 
holding a shield on the arm and an apple or pomegranate in 
the hand, have been supposed with good reason to represent 
Athena, and belong to the archaic period. It has been sug- 
gested above that the cult of Athena Itonia may have regarded 
her partly as a divinity of vegetation, and for this reason have 
associated her with the powers of the lower world. We should 
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2 OQ. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 112, Maenads clasping or dancing before 


353, 784, 1131. 

> Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 1. 37. 

¢ Gerhard’s further attempts to dis- 
cern a Dionysiac element in the wor- 
ship and festival of Athena Sciras are 
futile; the gems and terracotta relief 
which he publishes (Akad. Abhandl. 
25. 7, 8, το, 13), on which he finds 


the image of Athena are wrongly in- 
terpreted (vide Miiller-Wieseler, Denk- 
maler, 214a): there is no evidence of 
an orgiastic character in the festival of 
Scirra, nor is it certain that it was 
consecrated to Athena. 

4 Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 491. 
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possess an interesting monument of this cult if we could inter- 
pret the figures on a large gem published by Miiller® as those of 
the Coronean worship (Pl. XIII. b). We see an Athena seated 
on the left, and the god of the lower world with Cerberus on 
the right, and the goddess is pouring a libation over the flame 
of the altar that stands between them. That this is Athena 
Itonia and the Zeus-Hades of Coronea is the view of Overbeck? 
and other archaeologists, and Wieseler’s objections and his own 
interpretation lack weight. The representation is unique, and 
we have the literary record of the unique cult of the two 
divinities at Coronea. And as there is no other cult that 
explains the monument, the interpretation offered by Miiller 
and Overbeck is at least a valid hypothesis. 

The local cults of Athena Alea at Tegea and Hellotis at 
Corinth, in which the goddess has been supposed without much 
reason to have been worshipped as a physical or elemental 
power, have left no monuments at all that might prove or 
illustrate the precise meaning of these terms. Of the Oriental 
Athena Hellotis of Corinth we have no representation, and 
the Tegean coins that bear on their obverse the head of 
Alea* give us no way of distinguishing between this and 
any other type of the goddess. 

On a late vase of South Italy we see a comic rendering 
of the myth of Heracles and Auge4: above them is the 
statue of a goddess on a column, holding a patera in her right 
hand and a garland in her left, and wearing a high-girdled 
chiton. As Auge was surprised in the temple of Athena Alea, 
we might suppose that we have here a reproduction of the 
temple-image ; but the attitude is too foolish and the attri- 
butes too meaningless to allow us to take the figure seriously. 

The attempt to discover among the monuments some 
representation of Athena Sciras has been equally unsuc- 
cessful. A statue of mysterious and ghostly form exists in 
the Villa Albani®’, in which we can discern the outlines of 
an Athena armed with helmet and shield, and enveloped from 


8 Denkmaler α΄. alt. Kunst, 2. 226. ἃ Mon. dell Inst. 4. Taf. 12. 
>’ Kunst-Mythologie, τ. p. 47. © Gerhard, Akad, Abhandl, Taf. 24. 3. 
¢ Num. Comm. Paus. p. 90. . 
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head to foot in an ample mantle. The explanation of this 
enigmatic appearance of the goddess which Gerhard gives is 
that the statue conveys an allusion to the procession of the 
Scirophoria, in which he supposes the image of Athena Sciras 
to have been covered and sheltered from the heat. The 
difficulty is that, so far as we know, a sunshade was used 
on that occasion, not a covering such as this; nor did the 
idol of Athena Sciras play any part in that procession. It is 
more probable that the sculptor was alluding to the veiling 
of the image of Athena Polias in the Plynteria. 

The cult-statue of Athena Sciras was probably a xoanon 
of archaic type, as it had to submit to the primitive fetish 
ritual of being daubed with white earth77>*, which was 
supposed to be good for olives *. 

We hear of a process of divination, practised at Sciros on 
the Eleusinian Way, by means of dice or draughts ; and if we 
believe that a scene on a vase published by Gerhard ° repre- 
sents two warriors seated above a board and divining their lot 
in this manner, it might seem that he was justified in giving 
the name Athena Sciras to the goddess with the spear and 
the star-embroidered vestment that stands behind them; but 
even so we should not have discovered the type of the idol, 
for in another similar representation ὃ she has the form of the 
Pheidian Parthenos, and the connexion between the dice- 
players at Sciros and Athena Sciras is unproved and unlikely 4. 

It has already been said in anticipation that the monu- 
ments give no sign whatever that Athena in Greek religion 
was ever identified or by kinship connected with the moon or 
the lights of heaven. The stars on the robe mean nothing at all, 
for we find them also on the robe of Creon in one vase-scene. 
The half-moon on the coins of Athens in no way reveals 
Athena as a moon-goddess, as has been shown already ; 
the crescent moon is a not uncommon shield-device, and is 


8 Cf, the practice of smearing the Taf. 19. 5. 29, 13; also Raoul-Rochetté, 
statue of Artemis Alpheionia with clay Mon. [néd. Taf. 56. 
from the Alpheus. © On a vase published /ahrd. ad. ὦ. 
b’ Akad. Abhandl. 26.9. Cf. Etrus- Inst. 1892, 102. 
kische und Campanische Vasenbilder, 4 Vide p. 291, note 4, 
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sometimes found on the shield of Pallas; where it appears on 
the aegis it need only be regarded as a charm to avert danger, 
for which purpose it was sometimes used ἢ, 

Archaeological evidence has been found by Roscher to 
support his theory that Athcna was the personification of 
the thunder-cloud, namely, in certain coin-types of Macedon, 
Athens, and Boeotia>, that show the goddess striding forward 
brandishing the lightning in her right hand. We can 
scarcely call this evidence, for these coins are all of the later 
period, and may all be influenced by the Macedonian coin- 
type, which represents Athena Alkis. But we do not know 
that this divinity was recognized as a thunder-goddess in 
Macedon ; on the coins of Pella she merely wields the’spear®; 
and the coins of Antigonus and Philip V that give her the 
thunderbolt need only allude to the common idea expresscd 
in Homer and Pindar that ‘Athena sat nearest to the 
lightning, that is to Zeus, and might sometimes wield his 
weapon ; but it is only in later art and for the sake of variety 
that the thunderbolt takes the place of the spear in the hands 
of Athena Alkis or Promachus. 

Nor, lastly, in the monuments that deal with the Gorgon- 
myth is there any suggestion of the various physical forces 
or facts that Athena has been supposed to embody. The 
archaeological evidence in support of the theory that Medusa 
personified the baneful side of Athena herself is even slighter 
than the literary. A bronze in Syracuse and a marble relief in 
Messina have been quoted representing an armed Medusa?: 
but if these works are rightly interpreted they prove the 


a Hesych. s.v. ceAnvis’ φυλακτήριον 
ὕπερ ἔγπρεμᾶται τοῖς παιδίοις, Vide O. 
Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bésen 
Blicks bei den Alten, Berichte ὦ, Α΄. 
Sachs. Gesellsch, d. Wiss. 1855, pp. 42, 
52. Wieseler’s discussion (Denkm. d. alt. 
Kunst, 2. Ὁ. 168) of this lunar symbolism 
applied to Athena is sceptical and sane. 

b Head, Ast. Mum. p. 203, Fig. 146; 
on third-century coins of Athens, 2712. 
Mus. Cat, Attica, Pl.15. 2; on coins of 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse Pallas holds 


shield and spear but the thunderbolt is 
in the field, Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
&¢., Pl. 20, 12; on later coins of Boeotia 
we have a winged Athena Nike bran- 
dishing the thunderbolt, δ γε, Aus. Cat. 
Centr. Greece, Pl. 6. 3; on certain 
coins of Phaselis she stands on a ship's 
prow bearing the aegis as a shield and 
wielding the thunderbolt, Miill.-Wies., 
Denkm. d, alt. Kunst, 2. 223. 

© frit. Mus. Cat. Macedon, Ὁ. 90. 
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caprice of the artist, but do not prove that he or any one 
else believed Athena was Medusa. Even the larger view 
taken by O. Miiller in his Ayperbore’sche Studien of a double 
Athena, a malevolent and benevolent goddess, lacks sound 
archaeological support *. 

The monuments that represent the city-goddess and the 
goddess of war are by far the most important. We cannot 
keep the two ideas always distinct, for the goddess who 
guarded the city. in far the greater number of the monuments 
that may be supposed to represent Athena Polias, appears to 
be guarding it with the spear and the shield. 

But there is an important distinction of type that divides 
the representations of Polias into those of the seated divinity, 
in peaceful and tranquil pose that might symbolize the 
stability of the state, and those of Pallas erect and threatening 
with her weapons. 

We can conclude from Homer that the earliest idol of 
Athena in Troy, to which the Trojan women bring the peplos 
to lav on the knees, was seated on a throne; the scholiast 
was struck with this, and the comments of Strabo imply that 
the usual images of Athena Polias were standing; but he 
adds that the seated form occurred in Massilia, Phocaea, 
Rome, and many other places}*'*, Pausanias®!” tells us of 
a seated statue of Athena on the Acropolis, the work of 
Endoeus, and mentions also the shrine at Erythrae of Athena 


« In a paper published in the Z//- 
emerts Archaso-ogike, Igo (pp. 1-6, 
Tl. 1), another attempt has been made 
to show a sort of duality in the cult of 
Athena and other divinities by Mylonas, 
who quotes the worship of Polias and 
Parthenos (?) in Athens, of Polias and 
Sthenias in Troezen, of Alea and Hippia 
in Tegea, the δύο ἀγάλματα ᾿Αθηνᾶς in 
Aegium of Achaea (Paus. 7. 23, 7), the 
two temples of Athena at Thebes. But 
how do we know that there were just 
two cults and no more than two in 
Thebes and Tegea? We know there 
were more than two in Athens and 
Troezen. The monuments he quotes 


and the relief he publishes show no dis- 
tinction between the forms that might 
correspond to a real duality of concept: 
the cases where the figure of Athena 
appeared twice on the same monument 
or in the same temple may be explained 
sometimes by the artistic desire of 
symmetry, sometimes by the dramatic 
necessity of reproducing the same per- 
sonage in different parts of the same 
scene, sometimes by the sin-ple fact that 
there happened to be two dedications 
of two images. Nearly every Greek 
divinity had many sides, but neither two 
nor three is a holy number in Greek 
Teligion. 
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Polias and in it the temple-image of the enthroned goddess 
holding a spindle in each of her hands, and wearing a ‘ polos’ 
or upright crown, a work which he attributes to the same 
sculptor. 

Long discussion has been spent on the question whether 
the ancient image of Athena Polias in her temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, carved from olive-wood 1, was of the 
sitting or standing type. The latter view was strongly main- 
tained by Jahn ὃ, and held also by O. Miiller® and Prof. Curtius 
and later archaeologists; but Prof. Furtwangler, in his article 
on Athena in Roscher’s Lericoz°, pronounces for the former. 
There is little value in his argument that because Phocaea 
and Erythrae mythically and questionably traced their origin 
to Athens, therefore the type of their city-goddess, who was 
seated on her throne, was borrowed from the mother-city ; 
but there is more weight in his contention that the seated 
figures of terracotta and marble found on the Acropolis and 
in Attic tombs reproduce Athena Polias: and he considers 
that this form of a peaceful maternal goddess is most in 
keeping with the ancient Pelasgic cult. This may be so, 
although Arnobius declares that the statues of Athena on 
the Acropoleis of her cities were always of virginal form 158 9, 
But even if there were no strong arguments against Prof. Furt- 
wangler’s view, as there are, there is too scanty evidence for 
us to pronounce positively in its favour. There is no proved 
connexion between Athena Polias and the Attic burial ritual, 
although Gerhard on general grounds thinks that there ought 
to have been; we only hear of the eccentric and probably 
exceptional death-tax levied by Hippias, who enacted that for 
each dead citizen a small sum should be paid to the priestess 
of the city-goddess by way of compensation®*f. Again, 
the evidence from the Attic tombs is very slight indeed; for 
some of the seated figures published by Gerhard4 are not 
demonstrably Athena at all, or are not known to have been 
interred. One of the most striking of these, discovered in an 

a De Antiguiss. Minerv. Poliad. stmilacrés. 


> Miiller, dzcdent Art, § 96, 24; cf. § 96, 9. 
© P. 689. ἃ Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 22. 
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Attic tomb, is a small coloured terracotta representation of 
the goddess, seated and clad in ample drapery that conceals 
her arms, wearing a blue polos on her head, and an aegis 
painted blue upon a red mantle (Pl. XV.a). But if far more of 
these figures were in existence, and were known to have been 
buried with the dead, why must they be copies of the ancient 
temple-idol? We might believe them to be so, if this type of 
the seated divinity were most common among the ancient 
monuments of Athens, and if we urged, as we well might, the 
argument that the ancient form of the Polias idol would fix 
itself most tenaciously upon the imagination of the people, 
and would be most frequently reproduced. But the argument 
fails, for this type is far less usual among the various existing 
monuments than that of the erect and energetic goddess of 
war’, Besides the few terracottas which may be mentioned, 
there is the marble statue, often described and often published, 
found on the north side of the Acropolis, which belongs as 
regards style to the sixth century® and might be the actual 
work of Endoeus, the image of Athena mentioned by Pau- 
sanias seated before the door of her own temple. But this is 
no cult-image. The only representation, so far as I am aware, 
in which the seated Athena is receiving sacrifice and worship 
is on a black-figured vase in Berlin, on which the goddess is 
seen on her throne wearing no aegis, and holding the helmet in 
her left hand and a cup in her right (PI. XIV. b). This is an 
interesting type of the peaceful and beneficent divinity who, 
in her own city, can lay aside her helmet, but no one maintains 
that it is the image of Athena Polias: whether it could be 
supposed to reproduce in some measure the xoanon of Athena 
Nike, which was preserved in the shrine on the Acropolis, is a 
question that will be raised later. The seated idol, then, was 


® I cannot find a direct testimony as 
to its ‘provenance’; but Stackelberg 
tacitly vouches for it, Graber der Hel- 
lenen, Taf. 57. 

> Vide Jahrbuch d. deut. Inst. 1893, 
Ρ. 142. 

¢ The two inscriptions containing the 
name of Endoeus belong to the latter 


part of the sixth century; M. Lechat 
finds reasons for assigning the seated 
Athena on the Acropolis to the period 
after the Persian invasion; but it is 
almost incredible that Pausanias should 
have connected a fifth-century sculptor 
with the mythic Daedalus. Rev. des Et. 
Gree, 1892, p. 386, and i893, p. 23. 
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evidently in some vogue at Athens ; and if it were the general 
custom, which is far more than we can say, to inter an idol of 
Athena with the dead, this tranquil type would accord better 
with the peace of the grave than the armed, erect, and threat- 
ening figure, though this latter were the form and pose of the 
very temple-image of the most ancient city-worship. 

And that the actual form of Athena Polias was the erect 
and armed figure is proved by cumulative evidence both from 
literature and monuments. We can draw a very probable 
conclusion from the words of Athenagoras, who contrasts the 
seated figure of Athena, carved by Endoeus at Athens, with 
the ancient city-idol of olive-wood ; there is no sense in the 
words unless they express a contrast between a seated and an 
erect Athena ἃ, the latter being the ancient xoanon 1%. There 
are also certain passages in the Greek dramatists which Jahn 
has collected, and which point clearly to the same conclusion. 
Two of the most striking are in the Alectra of Euripides and 
the Birds of Aristophanes 1229. ἃ In the former Orestes, after 
his mother’s murder, is bidden to go to Athens to the sacred 
image of Pallas Athene, and clasp it in his arms—‘for she will 
keep back the Furies ... that they touch thee not, and will 
hold above thy head the round shield with the Gorgon’s face.’ 
The poet must be supposed to be speaking of the chief and 
most sacred βρέτας of Athena, most familiar to all his audience ; 
the image of Athena Polias, who could hold her shield over 
Orestes’ head if she were erect with her shield raised on her 
left arm, but not if she were seated in peaceful attitude. Still 
more convincing is the passage in Aristophanes. The bird- 
city of the Clouds is complete, and they want a goddess to 
guard it (loAvodyos) : ‘for whom shall we card the wool of the 
peplos?’ asks Epops. ‘Why not allow Athena Polias her 
usual right? But how could a city be well-governed, when 
the goddess, being a woman, stands in full armour, ὅσο. Ὁ ἡ 

How these words could have been written, unless the 
statue of Athena Polias at Athens were erect and armed, is 
hard to understand: for Dr. Furtwangler’s explanation that 


® Athenagoras seems to attribute both some corruption in the words, the force 
to Endoeus: granting there may be of the whole passage is not invalidated. 
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the Attic poets were always thinking of Homer's energetic 
Pallas Athena, never of their own city-idol, seems very 
unnatural. The whole point of Aristophanes’ joke is lost, 
unless the goddess ‘standing in her panoply’ is the very 
Athena Polias of the temple on the Acropolis. 

The sacred temple-image of Athens was fabled to have 
fallen from heaven 1553, like the Trojan Palladium ; and it was 
probably easier, even for the naive imagination of early men, 
to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending thence than of 
a seated divinity shot from the sky, throne and all. We may 
note also that in Alciphron Athena Poliuchos is addressed as 
Πρόμαχος ; the prayer would be naturally to Athena Polias, who 
is elsewhere called Poliuchos, and she could not well be styled 
Promachus unless she were erect and in warlike attitude 1235 6, 

Also there is forcible evidence supplied by actual monu- 
ments of cults. A black-figured cylix in the British Museum, 
of very archaic style (Pl. XV.b), has been published by 
Mr. Cecil Smith *, which contains a representation that he has 
interpreted as a bridal procession bringing a bull as an offer- 
ing to Athena Polias on the προτελεία ἡμέρα, the day of the 
preliminary marriage-rites. The interest taken by the goddess 
of the state in the marriages of her people has been already 
noticed ; and there can be no doubt of the name and character 
of the divinity who stands behind her altar, receiving her wor- 
shippers in warlike pose with uplifted spear and shield. If 
the vase-painter’s imagination had not been dominated by the 
form of the idol in the city-temple of the goddess to whom the 
sacrifice was due, it is inconceivable that he should have chosen 
a type so much out of accord with the peacefulness of the 
ceremony. Behind her the olive and her serpent are sketched, 
and her temple is indicated by a single Doric column; all 
these symbols placing beyond a doubt the reference of the 
rite to Athena Polias. 

Another representation, easier to interpret and pointing to 


a Hellenic Journal, 1, p. 202, Pl. 7. that does not appear quite so probable; 
Dr. Murray (Classical Review, 1887, but in any case we have a sacrifice to 
p- 315) explains it as a sacrifice after the goddess of the city. 

a dithyrambic contest, an explanation 
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the same conclusion, is found on a black-figured amphora of 
the Berlin Museum 2, that shows worshippers bringing a cow 
to an altar, behind which stands the shielded goddess with the 
spear uplifted in her right hand (Pl. XV.c). The altar is the 
large altar that stood before the Erechtheum, out of which 
Athena Polias must be supposed to have come to receive her 
sacrifice. 

A third sacrificial scene appears on a relief in the Acropolis 
Museum. A group of worshippers are bringing a sow as 
an offering to the goddess, whose form is certainly different 
from that seen in the two monuments last mentioned; for 
there is nothing warlike in her attitude or attributes, except 
for the helmet on her head. What concerns the present ques- 
tion is the erect pose of the figure, by which the sculptor was 
able to convey a casual allusion to the type of Athena Polias. 
We may believe that the sow, an animal very rarely used in 
the ritual of Athena, is offered to her here because of her asso- 
ciation in certain rites and festivals with the goddesses of 
earth ; and this votive slab may have been connected in some 
way with the Arrhephoria. 

We have then direct evidence from Attic monuments that 
the type of the erect and warlike Athena appears in cult- 
scenes that are most naturally connected with the worship of 
Athena Polias: and we have no such evidence as yet forth- 
coming as regards the goddess seated on her throne. Also 
the former type was far more in vogue than the latter in Athens, 
appearing on the very large group of Panathenaic vases, and 
also on Attic coins, and reproduced in some votive bronze 
figures found on the Acropolis, and on marble reliefs*. And, 
finally, there is much reason for Jahn’s view that the Dresden 
Pallas, an important monument of this type, is a copy of the 
idol on the Acropolis ; for alone among statues of Athena this 
is wrought with the embroidered peplos, in the small squares 
of which are scenes from the battle of the gods and giants, the 


® The vase has been well described © Vide Mythology and Monuments of 
by Miss Harrison in Mythology and Ancient Athens, p. 459, Figs. 55 and 56 ; 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 457. Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1882, Taf. 8. 

Ὁ Jb, Fig. 76, p. 519. 
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myth which we know was woven on the actual peplos that the 
maidens wrought each year for the State-goddess. 

These are reasons then for believing that this was the form 
of the ancient idol in the oldest temple of Athena, which, 
according to Herodotus, was burnt by the Persians: and there 
is no evidence that before this, or by the side of this, there 
existed in the same temple the cult-figure of the seated 
divinity of more peaceful and maternal form. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the Polias-image should have borne so near a 
resemblance to the ordinary Palladium ; for this latter was 
also in many places an image of the city-goddess, and in the 
Cyclic legend the sacred idol which Diomed and Odysseus 
bore away was the ‘luck’ of the state. 

Looking at the other Greek states, in which we can gather 
from numismatic and other evidence that the worship of 
Athena Polias existed, we find the type very wide spread of 
the armed goddess, striding forward or standing erect and 
threatening. 

Pausanias gives us some account of the statue of the Athena 
‘of the brazen house’ at Sparta, carved by Gitiadas 38": and 
he speaks of certain mythic scenes wrought in relief ‘upon the 
bronze. Looking merely at the text, we might be in doubt 
whether these were carved upon the bronze-plated walls of the 
temple or upon the surface of the statue itself. But a Lace- 
daemonian bronze coin of the period of Gallienus shows us the 
figure of the goddess armed with uplifted spear and shield, 
and clad strangely in a chiton of which the lower half is 
divided by horizontal parallel bands, and on which small 
figures are indicated in relief (Coin Pl. A 23). As Professor 
Gardner rightly observes *, this unique coin-device is explained 
by the text of Pausanias and helps to explain it. The city- 
goddess of Sparta then was armed and warlike, and of the 
type of the ancient Palladia. 

It is probable that the cult-statue of Athena Itonia of 
Thessaly, whose name was the war-cry of the Aleuadae, and 
whose worship fostered the political union of Boeotia, was the 
figure of the fighting Pallas, for we find this stamped on many 

® Num. Com. Paus. p. 38, N. 13. 
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Thessalian coins (Coin Pl. A 24). Ona coin of Melos, and on 
a marble relief found in that island *, we see the armed goddess 
in the usual pose of the Palladion, but resembling the idol of 
the Ephesian Artemis in the Herme-shape of the lower part 
of the body. And the coinage of Pella, which has been men- 
tioned above, presents us with the form of Athena Alkis— 
striding forward with spear and shield—as she appears also on 
the coins of Himera, Camarina, and Mesembria’. Occasion- 
ally, as we have seen, the thunderbolt takes the place of the 
spear in her hand without much change in the pose or probably 
in the idea. 

We find at times a more peaceful pose or more peaceful 
attributes chosen for the city-goddess, although in the earlier 
monuments her warlike character is most marked. The idol 
of New Ilium, according to the description of Apollodorus !” >, 
held the spindle in one hand, while otherwise it preserved the 
forms of the older Palladia: and his account accords with the 
device of a later coin of this city on which Pallas appears with 
the πῖλος or soft Phrygian cap on her head, with the spear 
held in her right hand on a level with her shoulder and with 
the spindle in her left Ὁ, 

At Priene, where we hear of a temple dedicated to Athena 
Polias by Alexander ὅ8 1, the image carved for the worship 
probably presented her in peaceful attitude; for a coin of 
the city of the imperial period, bearing the figure of Athena 
standing with her serpent coiled before her, shows us probably 
the type of the temple statue’, The chryselephantine 
masterpiece of Pheidias, the Athena Parthenos, which will 
be afterwards described, may well have given vogue to the 
more peaceful type of the Athena Polias; but, so far as the 
evidence can decide, the militant must still be regarded as the 
dominant type of the city-goddess, even in the later period. 

A very kindred conception, but differently expressed in 
art, was that of Athena Nike. In considering the monuments 
to which this name can be given, we can put aside the 


® Vide Jahn, op. cit., Taf. 3. 7 and 8. δ Gerhard, Akad, Abhandl, 24. 12. 
> Brit. Aflus. Cat., Sicily, pp. 81, 4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 508. 
207 ; 2b. Thrace, p. 133. 
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ingenious suggestion of Jahn*, that the trophy may be 
sometimes regarded as her βρέτας or rude image; for none 
of his proofs suffice for the theory, and we have noticed 
reasons for interpreting the trophy always as the ἄγαλμα of 
Zeus. Nike, the personification of Victory, was in all pro- 
bability an emanation from Athena herself, but in the monu- 
ments must be distinguished from her; nor is it difficult to 
distinguish them, for the goddess who personifies the abstrac- 
tion is usually winged, wears none of Athena’s attributes, and 
can be recognized generally by her action: she is pouring 
a libation to a warrior or a god, or is crowning the successful 
athlete, or decking the trophy, or leading animals to the 
sacrifice as a thank-offering for a triumph won. But it is 
more difficult to say by what marks we can recognize 
Athena Nike, the goddess revered by that name in actual 
cult in Megara, in Aegina, and on the Acropolis of Athens. 
We may, of course, say that the large group of representations 
of the goddess bearing the Victory in her hands, the great 
Pheidian statue of the Parthenon for instance, and its near 
or remote descendants present us with the idea of the vic- 
torious goddess. Yet none of these are actual cult-types of 
Athena Nike. But we have no reason to doubt® that the 
statue described by Harpocration of the goddess ‘ holding the 
pomegranate in her right hand and the helmet in her left,’ is 
the xoanon for which the chapel, called in later times the temple 
of Nike Apteros, was built on the top of the southern wall of 
the Propylaea at Athens. It is usual to explain the pome- 
granate in this case as the emblem of fertility, as Athena was 
revered at Athens as the giver of the kindly fruits of the 
earth; and this explanation is more natural on the whole 
than Botticher’s, who sees here, as always, an allusion in the 
pomegranate to bloodshed and death; for surely the goddess 
who has laid aside her helmet is more properly to be regarded 

9 De Minerv. Simulac. pp. 23-24. bearing a trophy and the inscription 

> The slight resemblance that the ᾿Αθηνᾶς νικηφόρου, may show that in 
wooden post with the helmet, shield, this case the trophy was a thank-offer- 
and spear upon it bears to the Palla- ing to Athena, not that it was regarded 
dion is accidental. The coin of Per- as her image. 
gamon, published by Jahn (2. 3. 4), © Vide p. 313. 
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as the peaceful dispenser of blessings. An unpublished black- 
figured vase, mentioned by Prof. Furtwangler®, has upon it 
the seated figure of the goddess holding the pomegranate but 
wearing the helmet ; and another, published by Gerhard and 
Jahn», contains the scene of a sacrifice brought to Athena, 
who is seated and holding the cup in one hand and the helmet 
in the other. That any of these are reproductions of the 
statue in the shrine of Wingless Victory or Athena Nike, 
is somewhat improbable; not because they must be earlier 
than this*, but because the latter was probably a standing 
figure; since the statue of Athena Nike at Olympia by 
Calamis was of the same type, and we may conclude from 
the context in Pausanias, who mentions it, that the latter 
work represented the goddess erect °°. Besides, a seated 
Nike is a most unusual type, and the figure of Athena Nike 
must in some way have resembled the standard form of Nike, 
else it is hard to see why men should have forgotten that it 
was the goddess herself, and have believed that it was the 
personification, and have commented on the winglessness. 
This, then, is the one well-attested representation of Athena 
Nike belonging to a public cult; and the question is what 
criteria it gives us to judge whether the name may be applied 
to other monuments that have survived. In no later work 
is Athena found bearing the symbol of the pomegranate ; 
and it is doubtful whether the figure of the bare-headed 
Athena is always to be interpreted as Athena Nike* But 
where the helmet is held out in her hand there may be reason 


® Roscher, Lexicon, p. 689. 

> Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 242, 1-2; 
De Antiquiss. Minerv. Simulacr, τ. τ. 

ὁ The term ἐόανον which is applied 
to it raises the suspicion that it was an 
archaic wooden idol, but this term is 
also applied to the great chryselephan- 
tine works of Pheidias, which con- 
tained a kernel of wood. The motive 
of the work seems too elaborate for us 
to be able to impute to it a very remote 
antiquity; although it may well be 
older than the actual temple, as the 
chronological difficulty would be serious, 


if it were carved simultaneously with 
the construction of the temple, and if 
we accept the story that a statue at 
Olympia was wrought in imitation of 
this by Calamis, a sculptor whose 
‘flornit’ belongs to an earlier period. 

4d For instance, the bare - headed 
Athena on the Olympian Metope need 
have no special name given her; this 
is simply a natural type of the goddess 
in a peaceful situation, and appears 
also on vases of the earlier part of the 
fifth century: vide Furtwingler, Jezs¢er- 
werke, p. 14 (Engl. ed.), note 5. 


Plate XVI 
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for naming the figure as the xoanon described by Harpocration 
was named; and we may recognize an Athena-Nike on the 
beautiful relief of Pentelic marble in Lansdowne House, of 
which an illustration is here given (Pl. XVI). The figure has 
the measured stateliness of a temple-statue, the Doric chiton 
falling down into columnar folds after the manner of the 
austere religious sculpture of the fifth century. The owl and 
the olive seem to show the Attic origin of the work. The 
surface of the body is wonderfully warm, and the details of the 
flesh and the drapery are very carefully wrought. The cheeks 
are still broad, as in the fifth-century type of head, but are 
beginning to be rounded. The relief belongs to the earlier part 
of the fourth century, when the tradition of the older religious 
art was still strong, but when the features and form and drapery 
were beginning to be more softly and lightly rendered. The 
representation gives a profound expression of victorious peace. 

It may be that Athena Nike was sometimes characterized 
by the absence of helmet and aegis; a very beautiful 
relief* of Pheidian style and noble expression, now in 
the Acropolis Museum, shows us the fragments of three 
figures, a naked ephebos standing before a winged Nike, 
who raises her left hand to crown his head and rests her 
right arm round the neck of another goddess, who in such 
a group can scarcely be other than Athena though she lacks 
all the usual attributes; the Nike who is here almost one 
with her would probably give her own name to this Athena, 
and explain her peaceful garb. 

An entirely different but scarcely less certain representa- 
tion of Athena Nike is seen on the Boeotian coins mentioned 
above with the type of the winged goddess wielding the light- 
ning, and on an Attic drachm, probably of the earlier part of 
the fourth century”, that shows us the winged goddess wearing 
the helmet and carrying the Palladium. The goddess cannot 
be merely Nike, for representations of Victory, the mere 
personification, bear none of the arms or other attributes of 

@ Harrison and Verrall, AZythol. and p. 136. Cf. Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. 


Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 367. ἡ. 4. K. 2, 220, 
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Pallas. And this rare type of the winged Athena was already 
known in the archaic period, for it is found on the treasury 
of the Siphnians at Delphi*. We can only account for the 
wings by supposing that she borrowed them from Nike. 

Of the other political conceptions that attached to Athena 
and were recorded in the literature, only a few can be illus- 
trated from surviving monuments. We might interpret 
a figure on the coins of Alexandria (Coin Pl. B 25) as that of 
Athena ’Apynyéris, the leader of colonies, because she carries 
an owl in her hand and this is the motive which, according to 
the scholiast of Aristophanes, was appropriated to the goddess 
bearing this title 851, But as Wieseler has pointed out”, the 
description of the scholiast is too slight to help us to discover 
this cult-type with certainty. It is most natural that Athena 
should bear the owl ; and there are many such representations 
of her on Athenian coins, and among them we are not able to 
decide which of them, if any, is the special type of Athena 
᾿Αρχηγέτις. It may be that one in which she holds the corn- 
stalks in her other hand, or that in which she grasps the spear ; 
for both symbols would be appropriate to the goddess who 
planted the colony in the new land. 

The commerce of the state was protected by Athena under 
the name of Σταθμίαϊϑ, and on coins of Alexandria we find the 
goddess wearing helmet, aegis, and chiton, and holding the 
scales of ‘right measure,’ and the cornucopia °. 

It is an interesting question whether we have any character- 
istic representations surviving of Athena ’Ayopaia, the goddess 
who presided in the market-place over the assembly and 
council of the people. One such monument is elaborately 
described by the Byzantine historian, Niketas Chthoniata !%4, 
a bronze statue of Athena thirty feet in height, that stood in 
the forum of Constantine at Byzantium. She was clad in a 
long and elaborately folded chiton, and wore aegis and helmet. 
Her long neck was bare, and produced, according to the 
historian, an ‘ overpowering impression of voluptuous delight’ 

® Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 190. discussed with negative result. 


> Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. K. 2. © Brit. Mus. Cat. Alexandria, P), 4 
2195, where the whole question is 643. 
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(ἄμαχον εἰς ἡδονὴν θέαμα ἦν) ; the lips were half open, as if her 
soft voice was passing through them, her eyes were languish- 
ing, her hair was luxuriantly arranged, and her left hand was 
pressed against her body and gathering together some of the 
folds of her garment, while her head was inclined in the same 
direction as her outstretched right hand was pointing. In 
spite of the vague verbiage of this account, we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. A clear type is presented to us of an 
Athena ’Ayopafa, full of the incongruous and excessive senti- 
ment of the later Alexandrine period*. Now, the leading 
traits of this type, the one hand outstretched and the other 
pressed against the folds of the robe, the sidewards turn of the 
head, the parted lips, and the expression of languishment, are 
found together in one surviving work, the Athena ‘ Mediatrix, 
in the Louvre®,a work of early Graeco-Roman period, but 
probably derived from an Alexandrine original (P]. XVII). 
The statue in many essential respects strikingly agrees with 
that described by Niketas, only that here it is the left hand 
that is stretched out and the right is pressed against the side ; 
but its general character and sentiment are the same, and the 
reasons are strong for calling this also an Athena ’Ayopaia. 
And the small bronze statuette published by Miiller*® is of 
the same type on the whole, and may claim the same title. 
The type of the Athena of the law-courts was certainly in 
one case at least that of Pallas in the traditional fighting pose, 
for one of the law-courts at Athens, as we have seen, took its 
name from the Palladium. But for monumental illustration 
of this function of the goddess we must go to the representa- 
tions of Orestes’ trial, of which the most important is perhaps 
the beautiful Corsini cup*. Among the figures wrought in 
relief upon it, Athena is recognized by her helmet, though she 
wears no aegis, and by her action. She stands over the urn 
a The pose and expression make Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, Pl. 320, 


strongly against the identification, to 871; Miiller-Wieseler, Dewkm. d. A. 
which Mr. Stuart Jones inclines, of this Avenst, 2, Pl. 20, 217. 


work with the Pheidian ‘Promachus’ 5 76. no. 207. 
(vide Ancient Writers on Greek Sculp- 4 Baumeister, Denkmadler des Class. 
ture, p. 78). Alterth. p. 1119. 
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dropping into it the casting-vote. The cup is generally 
regarded as a copy of one of the two that bore the same 
scene carved by Zopyrus in the time of Pompey; but there 
is much in the style and forms of the figures that suggests an 
earlier period than this. 

Of Athena, who protected the union of the clan or family, 
Athena Apaturia or Kurotrophos, we have no certain monu- 
ment. The vase-representations, showing the goddess re- 
ceiving the infant Erichthonios, may convey an allusion to this 
function of hers; and the statue in the Berlin Museum of 
Athena bearing the child in her aegis, may be intended to 
express the same idea. But these are merely mythological 
representations *. 

She appears more frequently in the monuments as the 
goddess of the arts, both of war and of peace. Athena 
Hippia, who taught the use of the chariot, was worshipped at 
Colonus, and though we cannot safely apply this cult-title to 
every representation in which she appears driving the chariot, 
we may attach it to the figure of the goddess on the silver 
cup and on the Attic coin published by Miiller>, and on the 
Athenian relief published by Schéne® As the last-named 
monument was found on the Acropolis, and represents her in 
solemn pose erect in her car, we may suppose that it does not 
refer to any myth, but is a monument of the cult. 

The goddess of the peaceful arts was worshipped, if not 
at Athens yet at Sparta and Olympia, under the title 
of ‘Ergane’; the spindle in the hands of Athena Polias 
at Erythrae and at Ilium alluded to this function. But 
we have no existing representations that can with security 
be connected with the actual cult. The representation 
on the gem, published by Miiller4, of Athena riding on 


® Miill.-Wies., D. d. A.A. 2.236. It form holding in her aegis the sacred 


is impossible to interpret the Berlin 
statue as Athena Φρατρία holding a 
new-born Athenian child, for it is 
evidently derived from the same source 
as the statue found in Crete, and not 
long ago acquired by the Louvre, which 
represents an Athena of almost identical 


chest from which the serpent Erichtho- 
nios emerges. Mon. Grecques, 1895, 
pl. 12. 
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the ram, has been supposed to allude to her interest in wool- 
work and the arts of the loom, but it more probably has 
a Sacrificial reference. The statue in Florence * of an Athena 
standing with something rolled round her right arm, which 
has been taken for a snake but may be a skein of wool, is 
a work of doubtful interpretation. We have more than one 
representation of the goddess assisting at the fabrication of 
the ship», but we cannot say that such scenes alluded inten- 
tionally to the cult or the name of Ergane. The potter who 
brings a thank-offering for success in his art, on a fifth-century 
vase of Athens, is making offering to an Athena whose form 
is that of the Pheidian Parthenos*; but had there been at 
Athens any cult-type or accepted representation of Athena 
’Epyavyn, the goddess of the crafts, we should have expected 
to find it here. We have an allusion to the patroness of the 
potter’s skill on a rude vase in the Berlin Museum 4, showing 
Athena standing by a potters oven; also perhaps to her 
interest in the lampadephoria, the ritual of fire consecrated 
to the three divinities who taught and fostered the arts of life, 
in a gem which contains the figures of Athena standing and 
Hephaestus seated under a tree®, both gazing earnestly at 
some spectacle (Pl. XVIII. b). Once the goddess herself 
appears as a potter, on a Berlin vase that represents her 
forming the clay model of a horse, possibly with some allusion 
to the work of Epeios, who constructed the wooden horse for 
the capture of Troy with the aid of her teaching. 

The most interesting monument showing the popular 
conception of the creative power of Athena is the beautiful 
and well-known cylix in the British Museum, on which 
Pandora appears as a scarcely animate figure between 
Athena and Hephaestus, while the goddess is adding the last 
touch to complete her dangerous beauty’; and the idea 


® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl..37. 4. ἃ Beschreibung der Vasensammil. 801. 
> E.g, Miiller-Wieseler, 2. ὦ, 4. K. 9 Miiller-Wieseler, 29. d..A.A.2. 235: 
2. 238. this is Wieseler’s probable interpretation. 


¢ Published and described by Miss 1 Published in Harrison and Verrall, 
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expressed in this is also illustrated by a sarcophagus-relief in 
the Capitoline Museum, on which Athena is presented insert- 
ing the soul in the form of a butterfly into a small human 
body that Prometheus is fashioning*. Lastly, the association 
of Athena with the art of the flute, which appears in Boeotian 
myth and cult, is illustrated by a series of monuments ἢ; 
which, however, mainly refer to the myth of the goddess and 
Marsyas, who took up the flutes that she threw away and the 
curse with them; and in none of them has her figure any 
religious significance. 

We cannot then derive any type of Athena Ergane from the 
group of monuments just examined, or find in them any clear 
reference to the particular cult. And as regards the statue 
called Athena Musica’, attributed by Pliny to Demetrius, it 
is difficult to speak positively as to its type, and it would 
be useless to search for any copy of it among existing 
monuments, 

On the other hand, the cult of Athena Hygieia has left us 
two undoubted monuments. The first is the statue “ in the 
Central Museum of Athens, found at Hieron near Epidauros, 
upon the basis of which is the inscription mentioned in the 
former chapter. The goddess wears the helmet, and bears her 
shield on her left arm and her aegis on her breast ; her right 
arm is stretched out in front of her, and she is moving rapidly 
to the right while turning her head back. It is the type of 
Athena charging in front of the battle, and wholly inappro- 
priate to the goddess of health ; and we must suppose that the 
sculptor has chosen the first traditional representation of her 
that occurred to him, and he gives us no clue for discovering 
the type of Athena Hygieia among other existing works. 
Nor can we derive from the second monument? any special 
characteristic of the type; this is one of the ex-voto reliefs 


Class. 


® Baumeister, Denkm. des 
Alterth, Fig. 1568. 
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found in the Asclepieion on the Acropolis, on which we see 
her by the side of Asclepios, and therefore we must name her 
Athena Hygieia; but she is armed in the usual way with 
helmet, aegis, and shield, on which her left hand rests ; and 
there is nothing here appropriate to the idea of the worship. 
A statue*® of Hygieia in the Belvidere of the Vatican has 
been wrongly restored with a head that probably belonged 
to a statue of Athena the health-goddess (Pl. XIX). The 
severity of the outline of the face, the arrangement of the hair 
in a long straight mass behind, the thoughtful expression, 
indicate an Athena; but instead of her helmet she wears 
a stephane with a gorgon’s head worked in relief in the centre, 
and two serpents symmetrically carved in horizontal position 
on each side of it, and we may most naturally regard these 
latter as symbols borrowed from Hygieia for this type of 
Athena, for they are found arranged in the same way on the 
stephane of an undoubted Hygieia formerly in the Villa 
Ludovisi’. The style of the Vatican head does not seem 
to be markedly Attic; we see rather the severer and more 
maidenly type of Athena’s head with sharper lines and less 
rounded surfaces, that originated probably in the Peloponnese 
but penetrated also into Athens some time after the Pheidian 
period. We have no clue for testing the suggestion that the 
Vatican head is copied from the original statue carved in the 
time of Pericles by Pyrrhos. But the work is of great interest 
because it is the only monument in which the forms and 
expression proper to one ideal of Athena are combined with 
symbols of Hygieia, so that the double name is. justified. 
Another though very inferior representation of the same 
divinity, that seems to be trustworthy, is found on a gem 
published by Miiller’, that shows the goddess wearing the 
helmet and holding a spear and in the same hand the serpent 
that Hygieia usually holds, and standing before the seated Zeus 
(Pl. XVIII. c); the same figure appears among the types of 
Etruscan τί ὦ, We may also give the name of Athena Hygieia 


a Mon. del? Inst. 9.49; Annali, 1873, © Miiller-Wieseler, 2. d. A. A. 2. no. 
p. 5. 226". 
υ Vide Helbig, δ λγον, 870. 4 Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 34. 4. 
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to the representation of the goddess that appears in relief on a 
candelabra of the Vatican*; her helmet with its sphinx and 
Pegasoi recalls that of the Pheiaien Parthenos, and she is hold- 
ing a cup for her serpent to drink from after the usual manner 
of Hygieia. The conjecture of Loeschke that we have here a 
copy of the Athena Hygieia of Pyrrhus is not wholly ground- 
less. The work of this sculptor might naturally have pre- 
served in certain details a reminiscence of the Parthenos, and 
it is not easy to say how he could have expressed the idea that 
he wished to embody otherwise than by associating Athena 
with the snake, the symbol of the divinities of health. The 
religious character of the Vatican relief has been pointed out 
by Wolters». 

But we may conclude from the paucity “of the monu- 
ments that the statues of this cult of Athena were com- 
paratively rare, and the discovery of the numerous ex-voto 
reliefs in the Asclepieion may incline us to believe that the 
goddess who personified health, the daughter of ἜΗΝ 
took the place at Athens of Athena Hygieia. 

The monuments of Athena to which some definite cult- 
name may with certainty be attached are found to be few in 
number; but the record both of the literature and art is 
enough to prove her high importance for the national cult, 
especially at Athens, where her worship was linked most 
closely with the hopes and sorrows of the people, their 
fortunes and public life. The Attic monuments are most 
expressive of this, and it may be well to put together here 
by way of conclusion a few that illustrate some of the ideas 
already examined, and especially the character of Athena 
Polias and Boulaia. The Parthenon frieze-reliefs, though 
they do not belong to the group of cult-monuments, still 
afford the most striking monumental illustration of the most 
imposing ceremony of the state-religion in honour of the city- 
goddess. There can be no reasonable doubt but that the 


® Helbig, /iihrer, 210-211; Hauser, > Bausteine, 2124-2129; healso notes 
Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs, p.63, nos. that many of the figures including that 
92-93, PP- 151-154, 169; published in of Pallas stand ona separate basis, like 
Pistolesi, 1) Vaticano descritto, 5. 28. separate statues, 
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the most interesting of all the reliefs found on the Acropolis, 
and certainly the most mysterious, that one which was dis- 
covered on the south of the Parthenon in 1888, and is now in 
the Acropolis Museum. A slab about half a metre in height 
contains the figure of Athena wearing helmet and Doric diplois 
in a strangely pathetic pose, and with an expression of melan- 
choly in her face (Pl. XX). She stands by a small column 
leaning on her spear, her head drooping, and her right hand 
resting on her hip. The drapery is arranged in rigid columnar 
folds and shows a slight touch of archaism, of which there is 
also a faint trace in the eye and the contour of cheek and 
chin. Such indications lead us to assign the monument to 
the middle of the fifth century or slightly earlier, and though 
such expression of pathos is very rare in the art of this age, 
yet other instances of this are found* What is unique and 
unparalleled is that a work of this austere period should 
represent the sorrow of a divinity, and that divinity the 
conquering Athena. This can be no ordinary grave-relief: 
she cannot here be mourning over some single citizen. The 
belief forces itself upon one that some great national disaster 
is here commemorated, such as the battle of Tanagra or the 
fall of the Athenian citizens in Egypt; and that Athena is 
mourning over those whose names may have been written on 
the lower part of the slab now lost. The relief and the inscrip- 
tion with the names may have been dedicated on the Acropolis 
as a testimony of the public grief in accordance with a vote 
of the people. 

We have also a series of historic reliefs that refer to alliances 
or political relations between Athens and other states; most 
of these are of the fourth century and filled the upper part 
of the stone upon which the inscription of the decree was 
written. The Athenian state is represented by Athena, 
in whose form we can usually trace the influence of the 
Pheidian masterpiece, the other city by the male or female 


8M. Cavvadias, Deltion Archaeol. ponnesian war (Journal of Hellenic 
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figure that personifies it or by its tutelary divinity or hero. 
The most interesting and beautiful of this series is perhaps 
a relief that adorns an inscription * dedicated on the Acropolis 
in the year 403-402 B.C. (Pl. XXI. b), and expresses the grati- 
tude of Athens in her last distress to those of the Samians 
who remained faithful to the Athenian democracy. Athena 
clad ina low-girt Doric chiton and mantle, and equipped with 
Attic helmet, aegis, spear, and shield, stands on the right, grasp- 
ing the hand of a stately female figure, who also wears chiton 
and mantle and holds a sceptre upright in her left hand. She 
wears the stephane above her forehead, but is more probably 
a personification of Samos than Hera the tutelary goddess of 
the island. The history of Athens in the first half of the 
fourth century is also illustrated by similar reliefs ; for instance 
the alliance of Athens with Corcyra about 375 B.C., by a repre- 
sentation > of Athena and a male figure personifying the demos 
of that island (Pl. XVIII. a); her alliance with the Arcadians 
and Eleans° in 362, by a relief on which she stands by Zeus and 
a maidenly figure who probably personifies the Peloponnese. 
On a monument of the same kind? published by Schone, 
we see her extending her hand to a goddess of lesser stature, 
wearing a calathos, whose name Παρθένος, ‘the maiden,’ is 
inscribed above her, and the inscription refers to a treaty 
between Athens and Neapolis, the Thracian coast-city, or 
the city in Pallene, where the worship of ‘the Maiden’ must 
have prevailed (Pl. XXI. a). A decree offering hospitality, 
προξενία, to another city is commemorated by such a repre- 
sentation as that which Schone® has published of Athena in 
an attitude and form immediately derived from the Pheidian 
Parthenos, standing before a male figure who is half-clad in 
a himation and leaning on a staff, and who personifies the 
Demos of the friendly state. 

A few of these reliefs allude to her close connexion 
with the Boulé at Athens, and her title BovAafa as the 


® Sketched in Delt. Archaeol. 1888, © Arch, Zett. 1877, Taf. 15. 1, 2. 
Ῥ. 124; for inscription vide 7. 1880, ἃ Schone, Griechische Reliefs, no. 48. 
pp. 27-29. Cf. 50, Athens and Methone. 
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divine counsellor of the state. A majestic and matronly 
figure, whom the inscription proves to be a personification 
of βουλή, is seen standing by the side of Athena*, while 
a citizen is raising his hand to them in prayer. This is an 
ex-voto relief, and the representation may refer to the ritual 
of the εἰσιτήρια, the sacrifice and prayers that preceded the 
meeting of the council. On other reliefs it is Athena who 
appears giving the crown to the distinguished soldier, the 
victorious athlete, or to the girl-priestess who had fulfilled 
her duties well ἢ. 

These Attic monuments prove then how deeply this 
worship was rooted in the hearts of the people, who con- 
secrated to her so much of their public and private life, and 
whose devotion invested her with a character deeper and 
more manifold than she possessed in the older literature. 


® Griech, Reliefs, 94. > 7b. 81, 85. 
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IDEAL TYPES OF ATHENA. 


THE sculptor who surpassed all others in dealing with this 
type is Pheidias, and the greatest monuments of her worship 
are associated with his name. To understand these, it is 
necessary to remember what had been accomplished by the 
archaic and transitional period. Enough, perhaps, has already 
been said about her form in the archaic art ; her predominant 
character there is warlike, although the peaceful and even the 
maternal idea appeared in some of the monuments, such as 
the seated figures found on the Acropolis: and already the 
older art had depicted her as the goddess of victorious peace, 
and the fertility that peace brings, under the type of Nike 
Apteros. Within its own narrow limits of expression it had 
sometimes been able to show the maidenly aspect of the 
war-goddess; but usually the forms and proportions are 
scarcely distinct from those of other goddesses, and the face 
has rarely any clear or individual character. Nor does the 
drapery add much to the ideal; in the later archaic period 
she wears often an Ionic chiton with sleeves, and over this 
a mantle which is looped up on one shoulder, and falls down 
from beneath the aegis in stiff parallel zigzag folds, as we see 
it on the form of Athena from the western Aeginetan gable, 
a work that represents the utmost that archaic art could do in 
rendering this type (Pl. XXII.a). The girdling and the Doric 
chiton, which are used with significant effect in the Pheidian 
works, are scarcely known in the period before the fifth 
century. Sacken and Kenner®* have published a statuette of 

® Broncen, Taf. 8, 1. 
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Athena at Vienna of the late archaic period (Pl. XXII. b), 
wearing a diploidion girded with a serpent under the aegis, so 
that the drapery down to the waist is divided into three fields, 
as we see it on the Pheidian Athena. We find a similar effect 
of girdling on a bronze of Athena Promachus in the British 
Museum, published by Dr. Murray*, which shows an archaic 
scheme of drapery and an archaic treatment of the hair, but 
a more advanced and noble type of features with broad sur- 
faces and serious expression; there is no sufficient reason for 
connecting it with the early art of Pheidias, as Dr. Murray 
does; it is probably of the pre-Pheidian period, retaining 
much of the archaic style (Plate XXIII. a). 

The earliest artists made their meaning clear simply by 
symbols and pose or action. As regards the period imme- 
diately preceding Pheidias, we have no great monumental 
work attributed to any well-known artist of this age, except 
the Athena Nike at Olympia carved by Calamis, which has 
been mentioned and discussed. above. But a few works that 
have survived from the first half of the fifth century show 
us a marked advance towards ideal characteristic rendering. 
The earlier of the two coins of Troezen presents us with 
a type of features broad, strong, and earnest, and a severe, 
almost masculine, arrangement of the hair (Coin Pl. A 21); 
and on a red-figured vase of the Louvre of fine severe style 
we have a striking representation of Athena in peaceful pose, 
holding the spear and olive-branch. An interesting remnant 
of the sculpture of this age is the metope from the temple of 
Zeus Olympios at Olympia, on which Heracles is represented 
cleansing out the Augean stables in the presence of Athena. 
The goddess wears an ‘ Attic’ helmet, and her shield is on 
the ground by her feet ; there is little expression in her face 
except of sombre earnestness, and her eye has something 
of the triangular formation, and the centre of her face the 
flatness, of the archaic type. But it is in the drapery that 
a new and austerer style, aiming at simplicity and nobility, is 
manifest; she wears a Doric chiton, a diploidion, of which 
the upper fold falls from the shoulders to just above the waist, 

a History of Greek Sculpture, vol. 2. Pl. το. 
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where there appears the delicately traced edge of the fold 
which is formed by a part of the chiton being drawn up 
over the hidden girdle. We have here one of the earliest 
instances of that beautiful and stately disposition of the 
chiton which we see on some of the figures of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, and which con- 
tinued in use after Pheidias, chiefly for religious and ceremonial 
purposes?*. 

Another still more interesting monument of the pre- 
Pheidian period has already been mentioned: the relief on 
which Athena is represented in pensive attitude, and which 
shows more careful sculpture and far warmer rendering of the 
surface than the Olympian metope. No preceding sculptor 
had put so profound an expression of thought into the 
maidenly countenance; and the drapery, a Doric diploidion 
girt about the waist, has a fascinating simplicity and lightness 
appropriate to the martial goddess. We find such an arrange- 
ment of the dress, though somewhat richer, on the masterpieces 
of Pheidias. 

One work that appears to belong to the period before 
Pheidias, and has even been thought to illustrate the earlier 
style of the great master himself, is the small bronze of 
Athena from Portici, now in the Museum of Naples (PI. 
XXIV.a). She stands with her weight resting chiefly on her 
right foot, her right hand holds forth a libation-cup, and her 
head, that is guarded by the high-crested Attic helmet, is 
turned and slightly inclined to this side; her left hand is held 
up on a level with her head, and was grasping a spear. Her 
drapery is the same in its arrangement as that of the Olympian 
Athena, except that the Doric chiton here has sleeves and the 
fold overhanging the girdle is smaller. But in softness and 
richness of execution it is far superior. There is a trace of 
the old stiffness in the attitude, for, though the lower limbs are 
well posed and there is a distinction that produces a fine effect 
of balance between the leg that supports and that which is 

® We find it on one of the female the British Museum. 
figures, probably a divinity, carved on > Conrad Lange, Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
the drum of the Ephesian column in  p. 35, Taf. 2. 
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free from the weight, yet this distinction is not carried out as it 
should be in the upper body and in the marking of the hips. 
But the face shows the broad surfaces, the strong chin, the 
large eyebrow and eye-socket of the Pheidian type; the few 
locks of hair that appear beneath the helmet on the temples 
are drawn back at right angles to the face, half revealing the 
ear. The face has no longer the sombreness that darkens the 
countenances of the transitional art, but is maidenly, thought- 
ful, and benign. The whole is most impressive for its reserved 
and stately beauty ; and we may believe that this is a miniature 
copy of a temple-statue that was consecrated to the peaceful 
Athena dispensing blessing *. 

We gather from the records of Pheidias’ work that no less 
than seven statues of the goddess are ascribed to him. If 
we may trust Pausanias, his earliest temple-image of her 
was the chryselephantine statue in a shrine near Pellene of 
Achaea 15: ; but we can conclude from Pausanias’ words that 
it was only the local legend, no inscription or direct evidence, 
that ascribed it to Pheidias, and that he himself was struck 
by a certain archaic character that marked it. Now we find 
a type of Athena on Roman imperial coins of Pellene?, 
which show the goddess in warlike pose with uplifted shield 
and spear, but with her lower limbs tightly encased in 
a closely drawn chiton that is divided into different sections 
by means of horizontal bands. If this archaic type of idol 
reproduces the temple-image, the local legend that claimed 
Pheidias for its sculptor may well have astonished Pausanias. 
But his honesty saves us from the embarrassment in which we 
should be placed if we believed the story. 

We may regard as the earliest temple-image of Athena 
that can with certainty be ascribed to Pheidias, the Athena 


a Another work that appears to be 
of the same age may be compared with 
this, the small bronze statuette of Athena 
that is published in the Gazelle Archéo- 
Jogique, 1881. Pl. 7; the pose of the 
limbs and the inclination of the head are 
much the same, and the drapery closely 
resembles that of the Portici figure, 


except that the Doric diploidion is not 
drawn up over the girdle; her arms are 
held out rather stiffly—the left might be 
holding a spear, the right a cup; the ex- 
pression of the face is earnest and pure. 
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Areia dedicated in her temple at Plataea!’® in commemoration 
of the victory of Marathon; a tithe of the spoils defrayed 
the cost of the statue, of which the body was formed of 
a kernel of wood laid over with gold, and the head and 
feet of Pentelic marble, a unique combination of materials. 
No numismatic or other copy of this statue has survived, but 
as she was worshipped in her temple there as the goddess of 
war, and the dedication of her image commemorated the 
battle, she would probably be represented in warlike attitude, 
advancing with spear and shield. 

But the greatest of his works that presented Athena under 
this aspect was his colossal bronze statue on the Acropolis 1% 5, 
which has been called by modern writers Athena Promachus, 
though there is no ancient authority for attaching this name to 
it, except that of the scholiast on Demosthenes. Error has arisen 
from the misunderstanding of a passage in the Byzantine 
historian Zosimus*, who recounts that Alaric when sailing to 
the sack of Athens saw the ‘fighting Athena moving upon 
the walls armed and as one about to charge the enemy, as 
one may see her in her statues.’ What Alaric was supposed 
to see, then, was no statue, but a vision of the actual goddess. 
In fact no ancient writer gives us any clear clue at all as to 
her pose”; we learn from Pausanias that she bore the shield, 
which was subsequently chased with a representation of the 
Lapiths’ contest with the Centaurs, and she was armed with 
helmet and spear, of which the crest and the point could 
be seen, according to Pausanias, as you sailed from Sunium 
to Athens. The proper designation of this famous work 
is simply ‘the bronze Athena on the Acropolis, where it 
stood in the open air between the Erechtheum and the 
Parthenon, immediately facing the old approach through the 
Propylaea. 

Now in discussing its motive and pose, one must discard 
the illegitimate title of Promachus, and the conclusions 
that might be drawn from it. One thing seems clear: 


® Hist. Nov. 5. 6, 2. statue, but it is doubtful whether this 
» The epigram of Julianus'*" seems refers to the Polias or to the ‘Pro- 
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the spear must have been held with its butt end resting 
on the ground, and its point in the air, for otherwise 
Pausanias could not have believed that the voyagers from 
Sunium could see in the distance the point and the helm- 
crest together. But was the shield poised on her arm or 
resting on the ground by her feet? The dimensions of 
the statue’s basement, which has been discovered, and of 
which the depth exceeds the breadth, makes for the former 
view; for if the shield had been originally placed on the 
ground, the breadth would at least have been equal, or—as 
was the case with the basis of the Parthenos—even greater 
than the depth. And these conclusions about the pose of the 
spear and shield are supported by evidence from late Attic 
coins. We have a small number from the age of the Antonines* 
that actually give us a rude sketch of the Acropolis rock, the 
steps leading up to it, the Parthenon and the Propylaea, and 
a colossal statue between the two buildings that certainly 
ought to be the bronze Athena. But the examination of 
them is most disappointing ; for the die-cutter has been too 
careless to distinguish between this statue and the Parthenos, 
and at least in two cases he puts the Nike into her extended 
right hand, which the Parthenos held and the ‘ Promachus’ 
certainly did not. All that we can conclude from these is that 
the right arm was held so that the forearm was at right angles 
to the body; and they tell us nothing tangible about the pose 
of the spear or the disposition of the drapery. 

But we have a few other coins of a different type, on which 
Athena appears standing ex face, but with her head turned 
to her right, and holding the shield on her-left arm at right 
angles to her body, and her spear on the ground, but not 
parallel with the body (Coin Pl. B 26). It is this figure that 
has with great probability been regarded by Lange ὃ as show- 
ing the type of the ‘ Promachus.’ For it agrees in all essentials 
of the type with the torso Medici‘? in the Louvre (Pl. XXIII. b), 
with a torso in the Central Museum of Athens®, and with 


® Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A’. © Arch, Zeit. 1891, p. 197. 
Comm. Paus. Z. 3-6. 4 Mon. dell’ Inst. 3, Taf. 13. 
» 7b. Z. 1. 2. e AMttt. d. deutsch. Inst. 1880, Taf. 3. 
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a figure of Athena ona relief found on the Acropolis*. The 
goddess on these three last monuments wears, besides the 
aegis and girded Doric diploidion which we seé on the coins, 
an under garment and a mantle over her shoulder, which on 
the coins are omitted probably from want of space; the 
general effect of the drapery with the long columnar folds of 
the chiton ποδήρης is the same, and shows the special manner 
of Pheidias and the austere majesty that belonged to a temple- 
statue of his hand. The motive of the arms of the coin-figure 
agrees with the theory maintained above concerning the 
‘Promachus’; the shield is held up on the left forearm, and 
the butt end of the spear is on the ground ; its oblique position 
may be a trait of the original, or may be an innovation due to 
the desire better to fill up the field of the coin: the same 
position of the arms is seen on the relief, while the torsos in 
Athens and Paris might be naturally so restored, though of this 
we cannot speak with certainty. Again, we find on the coins 
the head turned aside to her right: and Lange interprets this 
as a trait derived from the ‘Promachus, whose form fronted 
the Propylaea, but whose face was turned so that she appeared 
gazing down towards the Ceramicus; this motive is fainter 
but still discernible in the relief-figure and in the torsos, 
when we look at what remains of the muscles of the neck 
and at the inclination of the shoulders. The balance of the 
body is the same in all; the weight is thrown on the left 
leg, and the right is free and the right knee is bent. We 
can say then that these plastic works and the figure on the 
two coins are derived from the same original ; the drapery of 
the torso Medici suggests that this was of bronze, and the 
style of all of them points to some masterpiece of Pheidian 
sculpture. This could not have been the Parthenos, nor the 
Athena in the gables of the Parthenon. But next to the 
Parthenos, the most famous Pheidian representation of Athena 
in Athens was the bronze Athena, which would naturally have 
tempted later sculptors to copy it, and of which the records 
well agree with the belief that the works just examined are 
reproductions of it. Of these the only one of high artistic 
® Mitt. d. deutsch. /nst, 1880, Taf. 5. 
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merit is the torso Medici in the Ecole des Beaux Arts; it 
preserves the breadth and large fullness of form, the strength 
and stateliness of pose, and the decor in the folds of the 
drapery, that would belong to a Pheidian original famous 
throughout Greece. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this bronze 
Athena on the Acrogolis was also called Κλειδοῦχος, ‘the 
guardian of the gates, an epithet naturally applied to one 
who stood armed before the entrance. The statue called by 
this mysterious name is mentioned among the bronze works 
of Pheidias cited by Pliny +, and by all the laws of context the 
Cliduchus should certainly be an Athena, and if it is not the 
colossal work on the Acropolis, then Pliny is strangely silent 
about this great monument. An objection has been brought” 
against this interpretation of the word on the ground that 
no Athena could be represented holding a key, which is a 
symbol of the divinities of the lower world. But the objection 
vanishes if we understand the epithet—as we well may in 
accord with its constant usage in Greek—not literally, but in 
the sense of the ‘ warder of the gate.’ Not only, then, is this 
a natural epithet for Athena ‘ Promachus,’ who stood before the 
Propylaea, but we have the express testimony of Aristophanes 
that it was applied to the goddess at Athens: ‘the maiden 
in whose hand alone is our city and visible power and might, 
and who is called the warder of the gate °° 8, 

In the Pheidian statues of Athena hitherto examined the 
warlike character predominated. But in his masterpiece, the 
gold and ivory temple-statue of the Parthenon, the ideal 
form of Athena which was accepted by the whole Greek 
world, the expression was more manifold and profound. The 
statue was dedicated in the year 438 B.C.°; the most detailed 


® Pliny, 34. 54 ‘Ex aere (fecit Phei- been a statue of a priestess of Athena 


dias) ... Minervam tam eximiae pul- 
critudinis ut formae cognomen acceperit. 
Fecit et Cliduchum et aliam Minervam 

> By Preller in Ersch und Gruber 
Allg. Encyclop. sec. 3, vol. 22, p. 195, 
who considers the Cliduchus to have 


Polias ; the word is applied to a priestess 
in Aesch. Supp. 299 (cf. Lphig. Taur. 
1463). For the key borne by the priestess 
vide Callimachus, Hymn to Demeter, 44. 

© 186 Schol. Arist. Pax 605, accept- 
ing the correction Θεοδώρου for Πυθο- 
δώρου (dpxovros). 
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account of it that has come down to us is given by Pau- 
sanias 156» who tells us that it was an upright figure clad in 
a chiton that reached to the feet, and wearing a helmet, in 
the centre of which was a sphinx and under each of the side- 
crests a griffin: on her breast was the Gorgon’s head wrought 
of ivory, in her one hand was a Nike four cubits in height, in 
the other a spear ; a shield lay at her feet on the same side as 
her spear, and near it was coiled the serpent, the symbol of 
Erichthonios ; the birth of Pandora was wrought on the base 
of the statue in relief*. The flesh-parts would be of ivory, the 
drapery and the sandals of gold ; we learn from Plato that the 
pupils of the eye were of precious stones, so that the eyes gained 
a distinct expression, which at the height of nearly twenty-six 
cubits could not have been given them, had they been of the 
same material as the rest of the face. An inscription» proves 
that Nike herself was wearing a golden crown; her form was 
probably of gold and ivory, as Athena’s was, but constructed 
perhaps of thin plates upon a wire framework, so as to secure 
lightness*. We gather something more of the general 
impression of the work from the account in Maximus 
Tyrius, who describes the Parthenos as a ‘ beautiful maiden 
of high stature and gleaming eyes, wearing a crested helmet, 
girt with an aegis, and bearing shield and spear 136», 

Thus conceived and represented, the Athena no less than 
the Zeus of Pheidias was thought to realize the ideal of 
Homer, being, as Maximus Tyrius says, ‘in no way inferior 
to the goddess in Homer’s poetry.” We might rather say 
that the Homeric portrait of her falls short of this by Pheidias, 
who gives us the ideal goddess of the Attic religion, and 


® Pliny’s description > adds little 
and the text is evidently corrupt; ‘sub 
cuspide’ could only mean under the point 
of her spear, and this is an unnatural 
expression when no spear had been 
mentioned; and the serpent no more 
than the sphinx could be said to lie 
under the point of the spear; ‘aerial’ 
sphinx is nonsense; the best emenda- 
tion is ‘sub casside’ and ‘auream.’ Pliny 
writes as if he had never seen the 


statue; all that we learn from him is 
that the battle of the Amazons was 
wrought on the convex side of the 
shield, and the contest of the gods and 
giants on the concave: ‘adeo momenta 
omnia capacia illi artis,’ ‘every inch of 
the material was to him an opportunity 
for art.’ 

> C.LG. τ. 130. 

ὁ Vide Waldstein, Essays on the Art 
of Pheidias, p. 280, 
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whose work possessed the minds of later writers and sculptors. 
The vision of Athena that Aristides* saw is a vision of the 
Pheidian goddess: her full and perfect form having been 
present, according to another ancient writer, to the imagina- 
tion of the sculptor and rendered with great art worthy of 
her. And the Parthenos was ranked among the great works 
of Greek religious sculpture next to the Zeus Olympios, that 
Pheidian masterpiece of which the creation was thought to 
have added something to the received religion. 

Yet, although we have high testimony to its surpassing 
merit, we have no distinct record, such as we possess concern- 
ing the Pheidian Zeus, of the spiritual qualities that he gave 
to the work or of the forms of the countenance by which he 
expressed the nature of his ideal. But we can gather much 
from a consideration of her attributes. The warlike character 
that could never be wanting to a complete presentation of 
Athena was there undisguised; the helmet, spear, and shield 
tell of it, and in the great battle of the gods and giants 
wrought on her shield she was certainly taking a prominent 
part. Yet this is merely accessory; the shield and spear lie 
at her feet, and her whole pose, as she stood holding the 
Victory in her hand, must have been peaceful; and we can 
gather that the whole work was dominated by the idea of 
triumphant peace won after battle against the powers that 
threaten order. For such is the meaning, in artistic sym- 
bolism, of the contest of the gods and giants, the Lapiths and 
Centaurs, the Greeks and Amazons. She was presented also 
as the goddess of hidden wisdom, typified by the sphinx on 
her helmet; and as the goddess of creation, whose power was 
shown in the scene of the birth of Pandora, and perhaps in the 
olive, her product, which may possibly have supported her 
right hand”: while in the Medusa head on her breast and the 
Pegasi, which, as will appear, Pausanias wrongly calls‘ griffins,’ 
we have an allusion to her sympathy with heroic achievement 
and possibly to the legend that she taught Bellerophon the 
art of bridling the horse Ὁ, 


® Vol. 1, p. 475, ed. Dind. © It would be merely to commit an 
> Vide infra, p. 365. anachronism to search in this case for 


PLrate XXVI 
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But most clearly did this monument reveal in her the 
character of guardian of Athens, the keeper of its imperial 
wealth that was stored behind her in the Opisthodomos, the 
treasure-chamber of the temple*. The serpent by her shield 
was regarded as a form of Erichthonios, the mythic ancestor ; 
and the worship of Athena in her relation to Erichthonios 
was, like the cult of Hestia, the religious symbol of the con- 
tinuous city-life. As his guardian and foster-mother, she was 
Athena Polias, whose archaic xoanon stood in the temple 
hard by, and whose name was sometimes attached to the 
Parthenos herself. In fact there is no distinction between 
the Parthenos and the Polias Athena, and the Parthenon 
was no mere treasure-house or festival-edifice, as was sup- 
posed by Bétticher, but the shrine of the chief worship of 
the city. 

Most fortunately we have other than written records of this 
great work. In the first place we have the well-known marble 
statuette found in the Peiraeeus (Pl. XXVI), which can be 
proved to be a very faithful, though dull and unimaginative, 
copy of the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias: it is a miniature 
that almost entirely agrees with Pausanias’ account, and it has 
omitted none of the accessories except the relief-work on 
the base and on the shield; and the copyist has faithfully 
preserved the proportions of the original, as the Nike which 
she carries in her right hand bears to the whole figure the pro- 
portion of four to twenty-six, and on the back of the statuette 
are discerned three points for measuring. The helmet also 
shows the rich ornamentation natural to chryselephantine 
technique. The deep sharp-cut folds and edges of the chiton 
display the forms of metal work, and only the main lines and 
courses of the drapery have been given, the copyist having 
followed the original in avoiding the smaller more delicate 
cross-lines that would have been lost in the reflection of the 
any physical meaning or symbolism in ® Vide Boeckh, Economy of Athens, 
the sphinx or Pegasos or Medusa. The 3. 20: who shows that the Opistho- 
sphinx may have once in Egypt denoted domos which held the treasure of the 
the sun, Pegasos and Medusa may once _ confederacy must have been that of the 


have been the lightning or rain or moon; Parthenon, not of the Athena Polias 
but this had been very long ago. temple. 
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dazzling material of gold. He has also tried to reproduce 
something of the splendid effect of colour which he saw in the 
original. We note traces of red in the hair of the plume, on 
the face of the sphinx and on the border of the shield ; and 
yellow colour on the hair of the goddess, of the sphinx, and 
of the Gorgon, as well as on the manes of the winged horses 
and on the edges of the drapery. The eyes are bordered with 
red, the iris is tinged a blue-black. The statuette also enables 
us to supplement, and in one respect to correct, the account of 
Pausanias. He speaks of griffins on the helmet, and the copy 
shows us winged horses under the two side-plumes; now 
the evidence of Attic coins and other works that reproduce 
more or less faithfully the helmet of Athena Parthenos proves 
that the copyist was correct in this detail*. Still Pausanias is 
not known to have been short-sighted, and though he omits 
much in his account, he would not positively state that he saw 
something on a statue which was not there ; and as some coins 
show the griffin distinctly’, and the foreparts of this fabulous 
animal are seen above the visor of Athena Parthenos on the 
medallion of St. Petersburg, which will be mentioned again 
later, it is probable that it was carved in low relief on the side 
of the helmet®. In fact the helmet was laden most richly with 
imagery, for it is probable that over the visor other animal- 
forms were carved, namely, the foreparts of horses that may 
have alluded to her title of Hippia*: possibly even the owl 
found a place in this accumulation of ornament®. And, lastly, 
further to enhance the richness of the work, the neck and ears 
were no doubt adorned with necklace and earrings, as we see 


a Vide Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. 
Ῥ. 127; late silver coins, Pl. Y. 23; gem 
of Aspasios, Jahrb. d. deut, Inst. 3. Taf. 
to. 10; St. Petersburg medallion, Pl. 
XXIV. b. 

> Beulé, Monnaze d’Athenes, p. 51. 

ὁ The griffin is chiefly associated with 
Apollo and Artemis; it is doubtful if it 
has any symbolic meaning at all, or any 
other than a mere decorative value on 
the helmet of Athena. Boeckh men- 
tions the dedication of griffins to Athena 


in the Parthenon; Staatsh. d. Ath. 2. 
p- 252, l. 15. 

4 We find them on the coins of Alex- 
andria (Mum. Comm. Παίς. Y. 25), on 
the gem of Aspasios, on the visor of 
the Athena of the Villa Albani, and 
traces of them on the visor of the 
Athena Antiochus. 

9 It appears on the St. Petersburg 
medallion, but this is in all probability 
a freedom that the goldsmith allowed 
himself, 
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them on the gem of Aspasios, the St. Petersburg medallion, 
and on the Minerve au Collier in the Louvre. 

Again, the statuette has been supposed to add something to 
our knowledge of the structure of the whole: it shows us the 
pillar, about which Pausanias and the other writers are silent, 
supporting the right hand of Athena. Now it has been 
thought that some such support under the outstretched hand, 
in the palm of which stood a statue of gold and ivory, was an 
architectural necessity ; and it is seen not only in the statuette 
but on more than one relief containing a reproduction of the 
Parthenos, as well as on a leaden tessera of Berlin *, where it 
is dificult to find an explanation for the support appearing 
under the hand of the Pheidian figure that is copied there, 
unless it had been seen in the original work. And it has been 
urged that some support would be artistically desirable also as 
some counterpoise to the weight of attributes on her left. But 
would Pheidias, if he found some support necessary, have been 
content with a mere architectural pillar, heavy and awkward 
in itself, and contributing nothing to the meaning of the 
whole? This would have seriously marred the perfection of 
his work; and if the arm really needed something to rest on, 
we can advance a more attractive theory than that which 
accepts the pillar; for a coin of Cilicia of the fourth century, 
on which a fairly exact copy of the Parthenos appears, 
presents the support not in the form of a meaningless column 
but of an olive-tree®; and Dr. Murray maintains that this 
coin-representation reveals to us how Pheidias was able to 
combine architectural necessity with the ideal artistic prin- 
ciple of making each part of the whole significant. Certainly 
an olive-tree would be better than a bare unadorned pillar. 
But it is very singular that no ancient authority should have 
mentioned so conspicuous an object as the olive-tree, which 
must have been some sixteen feet in height: although it is 
open to us to say that it was mentioned in the text of 
Pausanias at that point in the description where there is an 
obvious lacuna in the MS. On the other hand we may fairly 


8 Arch, Zeit. 1857, Taf. 105; Num. Comm. Paus. p. 127. 
> Num. Comm. Paus, Α΄. 22. 
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maintain that Plutarch 1° does actually refer to the pillar- 
support, when he says that Pheidias carved ‘the golden 
statue of the goddess’ and that his name was inscribed ‘on 
the pillar’: for the context suggests that this ‘stele’ was 
a part of the whole monument*. Sir Charles Newton’s view, 
maintained and developed by Dr. Waldstein », that no support 
at all was necessary, as the figure of Nike might have been 
poised and secured on the hand of Athena by some mechanism 
of bars and weights hidden within the statue, is reasonable in 
itself; but these writers do not sufficiently explain Plutarch’s 
statement or the presence of the column in the copies. 

The last contribution of the statuette to our knowledge of 
the external motive of the whole statue is its evidence in 
regard to the position and action of Nike. The written 
records leave us doubtful whether the Victory was turned 
towards Athena as if hailing her as the goddess of per- 
petual triumph, or turned away from her as if dispensing 
victory from her to her people. Either pose can be illustrated 
from the monuments ὃ that reproduce the work: but there are 
very serious objections against accepting either as the real 
Pheidian motive. If she were fronting Athena, she would be 
turning her back on the spectator, and the effect would cer- 
tainly be ungainly ; and if she were standing with her back to 
the goddess, she would seem to be flying away from her, and 
the whole composition would lose in unity. The statuette 
shows, no doubt, the original position and testifies to the 
skill of Pheidias; for Nike is placed obliquely so that she 
could be looking up to Athena and yet not wholly turning 
her face from the spectator or from the successful athlete, 
whom it may have been the custom to bring up to the statue 


® That στήλη could not be used by 
a late writer in this sense is not clear, 
though κίων would be the more usual 
word. 

> Vide Newton, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 2. pp. 2-4; Waldstein, 7¢ of 
Pheiaias, pp. 275-281, who tries to 
account for the presence of the column 
on the reliefs and the marble statuette. 
The same explanation may be given for 


the balance of Nike on the outstretched 
hand of Zeus Olympios, where there is 
no hint of any external support. 

¢ Turned towards Athena on Attic 
coins, Mum. Comm. Paus. Y. 18, 20; 
also on fourth-century coins of Cilicia, 
Duc de Luynes, MWzmismatique des 
Satrapies, Pl. 3. 5-6; turned away 
from Athena and crowning an athlete, 
Michaelis, Parthenon, Pl. 15. 7. 
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to receive his crown. And, lastly, the statuette proves that 
in addition to the crown which, according to the Attic 
inscription already mentioned, Nike was wearing on her head, 
she held a garland in her hands, raising it towards the 
goddess as an emblem of her triumph. 

As regards the drapery, the statuette is no doubt an 
accurate copy: we see the same girded Doric diplois as 
appeared on the figure of the bronze Athena, and which is 
attested by the coins that reproduce the Athena Parthenos, 
and which belongs to the austere maidenly character of the 
goddess ; it is so arranged that the whole front-surface of the 
body is divided into four fields, and the heavy straight folds 
below perform the function of columnar supports, and give 
the solemnity or σεμνότης proper to the temple-statue. 

We may gain also a fairly accurate idea of the proportions 
and pose of the original. The head is to the body in the 
normal ratio of one to seven, yet the massive helmet gives to 
the upper parts the appearance of some excess; but in the 
original this need not have been felt, for it was necessary for 
Pheidias to take into account the great height of his image, 
and to emphasize the upper parts, lest diminished by distance 
they should seem out of proportion with the lower. 

As regards the pose, the weight is thrown on the right and 
the left knee is bent, and the one side is as free as in the 
Polycleitean statue, and the whole form has something of the 
same quadrilateral or four-square outline that we see and the 
ancients noted in the Doryphorus. But the fine rhythm and 
supple balance discernible in the ‘canon’ is not found here ; 
for although the body leans its weight on the right leg, the 
hips are level and the left shoulder is only very slightly higher 
than the right. And here, too, we may believe that the 
copyist was accurately following his model, and that Pheidias, 
in determining the pose of his colossal temple-image, which 
was an architectural construction as well as a great work of 
religious sculpture, intentionally preserved something of the 
rigidity of the ancient style; of which a trace appears also in the 
symmetrical disposition of the locks of hair on the shoulders. 
It is incredible that this should be due to lack of skill or 
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knowledge: the Parthenon frieze, the work of his genius if 
not of his hand, would refute such a belief. The face also is 
of a somewhat more archaic type than the other Pheidian 
heads, for its form is more four-square than the heads of the 
Parthenon, the central plane being as it were distinct from 
the two sides; and though the cheeks are full, the forms have 
a certain architectural severity; the line of the eyebrows is 
very precise, and the parts about the nose and mouth lack 
modulation. These qualities might be thought to show an 
earlier style, or they might also show the judgement of the 
sculptor, who reckoned with the effect of height and with the 
nature of the material. But when we examine other reproduc- 
tions of the Parthenos head, we begin to suspect the accuracy 
of the statuette in its treatment of this part of the original. 

The copyist has, in fact, especially failed in his rendering 
of the countenance, which lacks spiritual expression and 
ethos, and is only a blank scheme of forms. Yet the 
statuette allows us to feel the austere solemnity of the 
original, the impressiveness of the measured pose of the 
limbs, and the purity of the drapery. 

To gather an impression of the face of the Parthenos, we 
should examine two other copies of far greater technique 
and imagination. 

A head has recently been found in Athens (Pl. XXV), which 
has not yet been published, and which is the most remarkable 
instance yet known of a marble reproduction of a gold and 
ivory original ; it is undoubtedly a head of Athena, although 
the helmet is wanting, and a copy of the Pheidian master- 
piece. The marble is polished so as to resemble ivory; and ~ 
we note the traces of gold on the red-coloured hair; the 
eyeballs were of a different material and have fallen out. 

As regards the features, this fragment serves to correct 
the impression given us by the statuette: there is no 
mathematical scheme of four-square outlines here; the 
contour is a full, rounded oval, and the traits of the face 
are eminently Pheidian, an epithet with which the work on 
the Parthenon frieze furnishes us to describe the dominant 
type of the grandest style of Attic sculpture. The forehead 


PLtaTtE XXV 
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is broad and the hair drawn away from it; the cheek is large, 
and also the chin; the lips are full and half opened, and with- 
out much curvature; the eyelids are large and thick. The 
expansive brow, the deep large eye-sockets, and the great 
breadth between the eyes contribute to the extraordinary 
impressiveness of this head, and perhaps no work of Greek 
religious sculpture is more striking for the expression of 
solemnity, earnestness, and inner life in the face. It is 
probably the work of a sculptor of high imagination who 
lived not long after Pheidias, and who aimed at reproducing 
the Parthenos in marble on the scale of ordinary life-size. 

The work next in importance to this is a representation of 
the Parthenos head on the St. Petersburg gold medallion *, 
found in a grave in South Russia (Pl. XXIV.b). The face is 
given three-quarters full; and we can see the whole of the 
extraordinarily rich decoration of the helmet, with the sphinx 
and Pegasi beneath the three crests, the visor adorned with 
the foreparts of stags and griffins alternately. The spear rests 
on the left shoulder, and is kept in its place by the device of 
encircling it with one of the serpents of the aegis, a motive 
which, as the writer that publishes the medallion well argues, 
must be derived from the original. The hair falls upon the 
shoulders in two beautiful spirals of gold, and as this is the 
only style of treating the free locks proper to gold-work, we 
may believe that the artist has followed Pheidias in this also. 
The face closely resembles that which has just been described : 
the features are full and broad ; the chin rather large, the lips 
just parted, the nose in a line with the forehead, the eyelids 
thick, the pupils marked. The expression of mild earnest- 
ness and tranquil power is masterly, and the view expressed 
by Kieseritzky that the artist has been trained in the Pheidian 
school is not without reason. 

The marble copy of the Parthenos head found in the 
gardens of Sallust, and now in the Berlin Museum ®, is only 
interesting as a specimen of polychromatic sculpture; it is 


4 Reproduced in the Mzttheilumgend. also in Harrison and Verrall, Myths 
deutsch. Inst. aus Athen, year 1883, Taf. and Alon. Anc. Ath. 
15, with a long article by Kieseritzky ; > Antike Denkmdler, 1886, Pl. 3. 
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a Roman work, false in forms and expression; the features 
are small and lack grandeur or breadth, and the teeth are 
showing. The gem of Aspasios, a work of the later period, 
is important for the representation of the helmet, but the face 
lacks expression, although the forms of the face appear to be 
correctly reproduced. 

It might be expected that so great a work as the Athena 
Parthenos of Pheidias would have left many copies of itself, 
and two statues at least may be quoted that may be regarded 
as free reproductions of it: the Athena formerly in the 
Villa Ludovisi, by a sculptor of the late Attic school, whose 
name may have been Antiochus*, and the statue known as 
the Minerve au Collier of the Louvre. The former agrees 
with the statuette in the pose of the lower and upper limbs, 
in the arrangement of the drapery, and, on the whole, in the 
contour of the face; the atms are restored, but doubtless the 
right hand was holding the Nike and the left resting on the 
shield; the helmet has lost the adornment of figures which it 
originally had, and the style proper to metal-work does not 
appear so much in the drapery as in the arrangement of the 
hair, which is twisted into a series of concentric rings above 
the forehead. The statue in the Louvre shows the same 
balance and pose of the limbs», and is probably nearer to the 
original in the motive of the arms. But the drapery, though in 
other respects the same as that of the statuette, is modified 
by the addition of the upper garment. The face has been much 
restored, and we can scarcely draw any conclusion from it as 
to the fidelity of the copyist; but the helmet retains part 
of the original rich decoration, and we see the symmetrical 
disposition of the curls over the shoulders. The statue has 
preserved something of the stateliness of the original, but the 
sculpture is cold and dull, and dates from the Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The Albani Pallas (Pl. XXVII) is a work that deserves 
notice among the ideal types of Athena; and the question 
arises how far it can claim affinity with the Pheidian original. 
It surely cannot be derived from a type created in the period 


® Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 27. b Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 2. 22. 211. 
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before Pheidias, as has been supposed* For the pose of the 
body shows some advance in the direction of greater freedom 
and ease beyond that of the Parthenos statuette, for though 
the weight is thrown on the same side, the motive is continued 
in the upper body as it does not appear to be in the statuette, 
the right shoulder of the Albani figure being lower than the 
left, and the head is turned to the side on which the weight 
is poised. She wears an Ionic chiton with sleeves, of which 
the delicately traced parallel folds appear at the feet, and over 
this a thick double himation, which is looped up over the 
right shoulder, and of which the large upper fold falls back 
again over most of the body, leaving the left breast free ; 
its open borders are marked with the wavy line of the older 
severe style, but this severity contrasts with the fine freedom 
of some of the other folds, and we have an effective distinction 
between a stronger and milder style in the drapery. But here 
the Pheidian idea is entirely lost: in the place of the girt 
Doric sleeveless chiton, so appropriate with its severe sim- 
plicity and columnar folds to the temple-image of the armed 
maiden goddess, we have an atrangement of costume that is 
majestic and stately, but which aims at imperial display 
rather than expression of character; it is matronly rather than 
maidenly. The face, too, has little of the Pheidian form, but 
has the sharp mathematical lines and angles of the Pelopon- 
nesian type, and nothing of Pheidian expression. The 
countenance is severe, almost sombre, and this is enhanced 
by the lion’s muzzle, the curious and unique device on her 
head which takes the place of her helmet, an innovation of the 
sculptor, who may have been thinking of Heracles, or who 
wished to allude vaguely to her heroic character’. The whole 


® For instance by Dr. Furtwingler in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 695, 696. The 


is entirely different; the bronzes that 
show the same arrangement as the 


examples he quotes merely prove that 
the peculiar arrangement of the drapery 
can be traced back to the late archaic 
period: we see it in germ on vase-fgures 
of Athena of the red-figured transitional 
style, e.g. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasen- 
bilder, 116. 147. 143. 18, but the effect 


Albani statue are all of the post- 
Pheidian and some of the Roman 
period, e.g. Sacken and Kenner, Bron- 
cen, Taf. 8. 4 and 7, Taf. 9, Taf. 5. 4. 

> Dr. Furtwangler maintains in his 
Meisterwerke, Ὁ. 80 (Engl. ed.), note 1, 
that it is a wolf’s or a dog’s muzzle that 
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figure has less effect of height than of squareness ; at the same 
time it impresses us strongly, and it has an historic interest 
as the statue which, above all others, appears to have inspired 
Winckelmann with his conception of the ‘grand style’ of Greek 
sculpture. It is probably a copy of an original wrought at the 
end of the fifth century, possibly under Polycleitean influence. 

A different and very interesting representation of Athena 
by Pheidias was the famous Lemnian statue, which was dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis by the inhabitants of Lemnos 5°. 
Pausanias tells us merely that this was the most remarkable 
of the works of Pheidias, and that it was called the ‘Lemnian’ 
Athena—dz6 τῶν ἀναθέντων, that is, because its dedicators 
belonged to the island. These have been usually and very 
naturally regarded as the Attic colonists, who, as Prof. Kirch- 
hoff* skilfully argues from epigraphical and other evidence, 
were allotted cleruchies there between 451 and 448 B.c. Now 
the view put forward by Prof. Loeschke, that the monument 
was erected on the occasion of their departure, is probable, 
but cannot on the existing evidence be proved ; it is a priord 
quite as likely that the settlers sent this token to Athens 
some years afterwards as a thank-offering for their prosperity 
in their new home. The ancient records about this work are 
unfortunately vague. Besides Pausanias, the only other 
writer who explicitly mentions it is Lucian, who borrows traits 
from it for his type of the ideal maiden, praising in particular 
the ‘contour of its face, the tenderness of its cheeks, and the 
symmetry of its nose’; and he evidently regarded it as the 
most perfect achievement of Pheidias’ art. We gather from 
Pausanias that it stood on the Acropolis, not far from the 
Propylaea. This is all that we are expressly told about it. 
It seems, however, most natural to refer to this work the 
statement in Pliny that Pheidias ‘wrought a Minerva of 
bronze of such surpassing beauty that it received the title 
of “formosa” (?)’; and nearly every writer has assumed that 
this refers to the Lemnian Athena, who may have been 
styled Καλλίμορφος or some such name. We should gather, 


covers the head; and refers to the cap οἵ Athena in the worship at Coronea. 
of Hades, and the chthonian character ® Abhandl. d. Berlin. Akad. 1873, p. 33. 
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then, that the Lemnian was a bronze work. And we should 
at once accept this identification, assuming that Lucian’s 
judgement was also the judgement of antiquity, but for one 
difficulty: if the Lemnian Athena on the Acropolis was of 
bronze, how came it that the Athena Promachus was generally 
known as ‘the bronze Athena’ on the Acropolis, while there 
was there another statue of the same goddess by Pheidias also 
of bronze? We may still reckon the balance of probability 
in favour of the belief that Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian are 
speaking of the same statue. But in any case we cannot say 
with absolute certainty that we know even the material of 
which the Lemnian Athena was carved, still less can we be 
sure of the form and motives of the statue, so far as the 
literary record can teach us. The quotation from Himerius, 
placed by Overbeck among the records of the Athena Lemnia, 
is mere hazy verbiage, and can give no scientific evidence: 
the rhetorician takes pains to inform us that ‘the natural 
powers of Pheidias were strengthened by the discovery of new 
forms. He did not always carve Zeus, nor cast in bronze the 
maiden with her arms, but devoted his art to other divinities 
and adorned the maiden-goddess, infusing a blush into the 
cheek, that instead of the helmet a blush might serve as 
a covering for her beauty.’ Is there any reality behind these 
words? If they signify anything they ought to mean that 
Pheidias carved a new type of the unarmed Athena without 
her helmet; it is far too much to conclude that this was the 
Lemnian. Lastly, we are supposed to have an allusion to 
a Pheidian type of Athena without her arms in the inscription 
found near the site of Paphos, of the second century B.C. 
mentioning a statue of Athena dedicated to Aphrodite 1%°*, But 
unhappily the text is corrupt just at-those points where the 
theory might have been tested: the second line, by a probable 
restoration, would mean that she did not need her arms when 
coming to visit Cypris; but the first line mentions shield or 
aegis and Nike, and the dative χερί that occurs in it cannot be 
accommodated to any restoration of the text that would make 
this line mean that she had left behind her these tokens of 
war. Therefore we do not find here any sure allusion to an 
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unarmed type of the goddess; nor any certain reference to 
a work of Pheidias at all, for the last line which describes the 
dedication as Φειδιακὴν χάριτα need merely signify that the 
monument possessed ‘a Pheidian grace.’ 

Therefore we learn nothing definite from literature about 
the Lemnian Athena, and it is for this reason difficult to 
pursue with any effect the question whether we can discover 
the type of it among existing monuments. All that we can 
say about the character of the work is that the quality of 
formal beauty which appeared in the ‘ Parthenos’ was 
evidently enhanced in the Lemnian statue, yet certainly, as 
Pheidias was the sculptor, without any excessive striving 
after effect*. The figure of Athena on the Parthenon frieze 
is another interesting type of Pheidias’ creation; for she is 
seated there as the peaceful goddess without her helmet, 
carved in forms of simple maidenly beauty; the arrangement 
of the drapery, a single ungirt Doric chiton, has nothing of 
the severity of the temple-image; the short unbound hair is 
in keeping with the waiveté of the figure”. 

A terracotta statuette from Salamis in Cyprus has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Gardner and by Ohnefalsch-Richter, affording 
further illustration of the unarmed type*. The pose resembles 
that of the Parthenos, the weight falling on the right side, and 
the left knee being bent. Her left hand rests on the shield 
which lies on the ground, and the right is half enveloped in the 
himation and holding an Attic helmet. Her flowing locks fall 
on the shoulders, and there is no emblem of terror on her 
breast. Neither does the drapery suggest the war-goddess: 
above the chiton hangs the mantle, and no girdling is visible, 
but the light diploidion falls down to the waist, and the 
columnar folds of the drapery at her feet are softly modulated. 
The features seem large and full. The whole figure combines 
dignity with great delicacy, and might well be a copy of a later 
work of Pheidian style. 


9 See Appendix B. Dr. Waldstein in his Art of Pheidias, 
Ὁ We have an exact copy of the Par- Pl. 9. p. 214. 
thenon figure in a small terracotta of ° Hellenic Journ. 2, p. 326, Pl. 16; 
the Louvre, noticed and published by Avi¢t. a. deutsch. Inst. 6, p. 250. 
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The chryselephantine work of Pheidias completely expressed 
the ideal that the Attic religion had developed of the victorious 
goddess of war and peace, the guardian of the city-life, whose 
maidenly form was combined by him with an almost maternal 
fullness of countenance, and with an expression profoundly 
earnest but still free of severity. But great as was the 
influence of this masterpiece, a different type, which origi- 
nated in the fifth century, had considerable vogue in the 
fourth, and became the most prevalent in the later periods. 
It is distinguished from the former externally by the taller 
and slimmer Corinthian helmet, and essentially by a different 
cast of features: the face is longer and thinner, the bone- 
structure is more strongly marked, the mouth is very firm and 
severe ; what is expressed in the face is austere, self-centred 
wisdom and strength; the power of intellectual thought and 
the virginal character, which had been sufficiently expressed 
by Pheidias, predominate in this other representation of her, to 
the exclusion of the deeper Attic conception of the beneficent 
goddess of the people. The Pheidian ideal was that of Athena 
Polias ; this other expresses the Parthenos, the maiden-goddess 
of war and wisdom. ‘The idea is narrower, but rendered in 
forms of exceeding beauty and purity. The type originated 
in the fifth century, but its birthplace is not known. We 
find the Corinthian helmet on her head and a broad type 
of features and severe arrangement of the hair on a coin of 
Cyzicus of about 430 B.c. It is commonest in the coinage 
of Corinth and her colonies; but it cannot be called exclu- 
sively Doric; for it penetrated later into the coinage of 
Athens and of the Attic colony of Thurii, where the type of 
the goddess with the Attic helmet and the Attic countenance 
had prevailed *. 

Perhaps the most beautiful instance of it is on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, of which a specimen is here given (Coin Pl. 
B 30); the same type is also strikingly presented on coins of 
Ambracia and Leucas (Coin Pl. B 27, 28). 

The most striking example in sculpture of this Athena with 


ἃ Vide Carelli, 165-167, Athena of the later ‘Corinthian’ type on coins of 
Thurii. 
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the Corinthian helmet and the corresponding expression, is the 
statue from Velletri in the Louvre, which represented her with 
her right hand raised and resting on her spear, her left holding 
outacup. The face is very slim and long, and Peloponnesian 
in the severity of its outlines and its rectilinear character, with 
which the arrangement of the hair accords. The surface of 
the face has lost its life from the working of a later chisel 
upon it, but the expression remains in it of high seriousness, 
purity, and intellectual force. 

In the later Alexandrine period, as the free city-life decayed, 
we can note a decay in the representations of the city goddess ; 
the face becomes charged with sentiment or with excess of 
thought, the Corinthian type being preferred : to this period 
the original of the Athena Agoraia of the Louvre may be 
referred. 
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APPENDIX A. 


SINCE the account given in the text of the Athena ‘Proma- 
chus’ was written, the statue itself and the records concerning 
it have received a searching analysis from Dr. Furtwangler in 
his Metsterwerke (pp. 27-36, Engl. ed.). He has entirely 
abandoned the opinion which he cursorily expressed in 
Roscher’s Lexicon (p. 700) against the affiliation of the torso 
Medici with the ‘ Promachus’; his present view agrees in the 
main with that which I have been led to adopt. What is 
novel in his theory is that the elder Praxiteles and not 
Pheidias was the sculptor of the ‘Promachus.’ A writer of 
very doubtful authority, the scholiast on Aristides (Overbeck, 
Schriftgu. 640), ascribes the ‘Promachus’ to Praxiteles, and 
Dr. Furtwangler accepts this statement, understanding by 
Praxiteles the elder sculptor of that name, the contemporary 
of Pheidias ; the explicit statement of Pausanias that it was 
a work by Pheidias’ own hand he tries to invalidate on 
the ground that Pausanias was usually reckless in ascribing 
works to Pheidias. But this is hard to prove. Pausanias was 
cautious about the Athena of Pellene ; he maintains, as against 
Pliny, that the statue of the ‘Magna Mater’ at Athens was 
a work of Pheidias, and there is no reason for saying that he 
was wrong: he states that Pheidias carved the Nemesis of 
Rhamnus, and if he was in error here, he erred in company 
with greater authorities than himself. Dr. Furtwangler does 
not notice that Ovid and even Aristides himself implicitly 
corroborate Pausanias’ statement (Overbeck, op. cit. 639, 643). 
There is no reason at all for believing that the ‘ Promachus’ 
was not inscribed with the sculptor’s name. Dr. Furtwangler 
presses Lucian’s statement about the Lemnian Athena, that 
Pheidias deemed this work worthy to inscribe his own name 
upon, into meaning that no other work of the sculptor, at least 
on the Acropolis, bore his signature ; but the phrase of Lucian 
may have been suggested merely by the literary gossip about 
great sculptors allowing their works to appear under other 
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names. The whole theory about an elder Praxiteles appears 
very unsubstantial ; there is no valid reason why any one of the 
works ascribed by recent criticism to the supposititious elder 
Praxiteles could not have been carved by the famous sculptor 
of the fourth century as the ancients believed; the Praxiteles 
of the younger Attic school could have replaced the charioteer 
of Calamis with a better designed figure, and could have built 
the statue for the Plataean temple of Hera after the restoration 
of the city by Philip; when the Thebans first destroyed 
Plataea in the early period of the Peloponnesian war, it is 
scarcely likely that they would have commissioned an 
Athenian sculptor to carve the image. We should never have 
heard of an elder Praxiteles, if it had not been for the 
mysterious statement in Pausanias (1. 2, 4) about an inscrip- 
tion written in pre-Euclidean letters on the wall of the temple 
of Demeter at Athens, ascribing to Praxiteles a group that 
was there consecrated ; but for many reasons the statement is 
altogether too eccentric to be used in evidence. If there was 
an elder Praxiteles who achieved all that in the last ten years 
has been imputed to him, the ancient authorities on the 
history of sculpture were either strangely ignorant of this 
distinguished man, or preserved ‘a conspiracy of silence.’ 

The rest of Dr. Furtwadngler’s theory will probably be 
accepted, namely, that the ‘Promachus’ was a later work than 
the Parthenos. Lange had already maintained this; and 
Dr. Furtwangler, starting from the same evidence, the Medici 
torso, shows by a minute analysis the marks of a style that 
in respect of the drapery and in certain details of the pose 
was somewhat in advance of that which is revealed in 
the Parthenos. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE recent investigations of Dr. Furtwangler and his 
supposed discovery of the Lemnian type have given rise 
to a question of the very highest importance for modern 
archaeology to decide. By a very brilliant and fascinating 
combination, he has arrived at the conviction that the Bologna 
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head, hitherto misnamed the head of Ephebos or Amazon, or 
even a modern forgery (Meisterwerke, Pl. 3), and the two 
statues in Dresden (20. Pl. 1 and 2), are to be connected as 
copies from the same original, and that this is the Lemnian 
Athena of Pheidias. This theory has been accepted with 
enthusiasm, and certainly most would confess that they desire 
it to be true; but no one except Dr. Furtwangler himself 
appears yet to have tested it by searching criticism; an 
adverse article concerning it in the Monuments Grecs (1895) 
by M. Jamot is full of weak points, some of which Dr. Furt- 
wangler successfully exposes in a reply in the Classical Review 
of June, 1895. The theory in the Meisterwerke involves two 
separate and distinct points. The first is a real and fruitful 
discovery, to which others have contributed something, but of 
which the greatest credit is due to Dr. Furtwangler; he has 
proved, namely, that the head of the Dresden statue (Pl. 1) 
really belongs to the figure, that it is a replica of the Bologna 
head, and that the latter exactly fits into the torso of the 
second Dresden statue on Plate 2, from which an entirely 
alien head has been removed. The authorities of the Dresden 
Museum guarantee these facts after careful experiments made 
at Dr. Furtwangler’s suggestion; as there is no reason to 
suppose they have deceived themselves, we must accept the 
evidence as certain. The head of the first statue (Pl. 1) has 
been rightly restored and set again on the figure, and the 
whole appears to me, judging from the cast, to be in admirable 
harmony. We have then recovered, thanks to Dr. Furtwangler, 
a remarkable and beautiful type of a bare-headed Athena, and 
the original must have been a famous work, for we have at 
least four copies of it in sculpture—the two Dresden statues, 
the third to which the Bologna head belonged, and the ill- 
restored Cassel statue (Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 2. 210)— 
and Dr. Furtwangler has published a gem with an Athena 
bust of the same type, which suggests that the sculptor of the 
original work represented her holding her helmet in her right 
hand (Metsterwerke, p. 6, Fig. 1): the left arm was held out 
almost at right angles to the shoulder, and was no doubt 
resting on the spear. This is the type of the peaceful goddess 
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which was in vogue with the earlier painters of the red-figured 
vases, being especially used in scenes where Athena is greeting 
another person (Lenormant, Elite, 1. 80, 82, 86), and was 
evidently still popular at the close of the fifth century, as we 
gather from the Lansdowne relief. There is reason to believe 
that this isa specially Attic type, though it may have travelled 
to other art-centres. 

So far Dr. Furtwangler’s study of these works leads to 
scientific results of great value; and the Bologna head is no 
longer a waif among monuments. But the second point of his 
thesis is that this type is the type of the Lemnian Athena, 
and that the Dresden statues and the Bologna head are exact 
copies. Here the method of his research appears to me to be 
at fault. In that part of archaeology which consists in the 
discovery of lost antiques among existing copies, scientific 
certitude is almost impossible unless we are helped by clear 
literary record or by inscriptions. Now Dr. Furtwangler 
assumes throughout that we know that the Lemnian Athena 
was without helmet, and that she was carved of bronze; as 
I have shown in the text, the last point is only probable, and 
of the first there is no evidence at all. In his reply in the 
Classical Review to M. Jamot, he is slightly less dogmatic ; 
he states his theory not as a proved certainty, but as a 
combination of most extreme probability, such as that which 
has led us to discover the Doryphorus of Polycleitus or the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. It is doubtful if we can grant 
him quite so much as this; for we know at least that the 
Doryphorus was carrying a spear, and that the Apoxyomenos 
was using the strigil, and these are important clues: but no 
one tells anything so clear about the Lemnian Athena. 
‘ Beautiful contour, tender cheek, symmetrical nose,’ are found 
in many ancient heads, and are words therefore that give little 
clue: nor have we any right to conclude from Lucian’s words 
that she had or had not a helmet. 

Nor again can we argue by elimination, so as to prove, for 
example, that as these statues reveal a Pheidian type, and 
this cannot be the Parthenos or the Promachus, therefore it 
must be the Lemnian. Such argument is useless unless we 
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know that we have a complete list of the sculptors works ; 
and of what ancient sculptor do we know this? And if all 
Pheidias’ works were mentioned by one writer or another, 
there is still the ‘alia Minerva’ mentioned by Pliny, evidently 
well known in Rome. 

Nor does Dr. Furtwangler make it clear that these monu- 
ments prove an original by the hand of Pheidias. The 
drapery resembles that of the Parthenos as regards the main 
forms and partly in the treatment of the folds, but he notes 
himself very important differences: the lower part from the 
knees downwards does not resemble the disposition of the 
drapery on the Parthenos statuette, or on the female figures of 
the Parthenon ; certainly there is a general style in the treat- 
ment that may be called ‘Pheidian, but this may have been 
used by other artists in Athens, and even elsewhere. But the 
real test is the countenance; and after a long study of the 
cast and of Dr. Furtwangler’s analysis of the features, which 
is penetrating and correct, I can only conclude that we have 
no right to attribute such a head to Pheidias’ hand. For our 
only direct evidence of his work are the Parthenon sculptures 
and—of less value—the Parthenos statuette. Now Dr. Furt- 
wangler admits that in its essential features this head in 
Bologna does not resemble these. It has an oval top, while 
the heads of the Parthenon tend to show at the top 
a horizontal line; its cheeks are not broad, while the breadth 
of theirs is conspicuous and imposing; the angle of the nose 
with the chin is different, and the chin slightly recedes, while 
theirs is firm and straight ; nor is there any mouth on the 
Parthenon frieze that resembles this, with its firm closed lips 
and its expression of cold reserve. The breadth of shoulders 
recalls the Parthenon style, but we should have expected 
more indication of the collar-bone. The countenance is very 
earnest and self-contained, and though there is an impress of 
Attic character upon it, yet it has not wholly the expression 
that is stamped upon the authentic Pheidian faces. 

The ideal of the goddess presented to us in this type is 
narrower than that which the Parthenos embodied; it is 
the ideal of the young and half-developed maiden deity, 
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self-contained and cold; the face has neither the full rich life 
that the heads of the Parthenos reveal, nor the keen intellectual 
traits of the latter slimmer type. One might at first be 
tempted to place it after the Parthenos in point of time, and 
to regard it as pointing the transition from that to the later 
ideal. But Dr. Furtwangler’s argumentation is strong in 
support of the view that it preceded the Parthenos by some 
few years. A few details may indeed suggest a somewhat later 
origin ; the visage of the Gorgon has less of the archaic grim- 
ness, the drapery at the back by the girdle and the flaps under 
the right arm are treated with much more softness and pliancy 
than is seen in the surface of the Parthenos statuette at these 
places, and there is more free rhythm achieved in the inclina- 
tion of the shoulders; but, as Dr. Furtwangler has pointed 
out, the Parthenos as a temple-statue required more austerity 
and solidity of pose. On the other hand, the rather broad 
centre of the face of the Bologna head, and the deep reserve 
impressed upon the countenance, remind us of the style of the 
earlier transitional period. And lest we should think that this 
girlish type could not be so old as 440 B.C., we may bear in 
mind the relief-figure of the mourning Athena, which is still 
earlier, and is almost as youthful and simple. 
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1 Primitive ritual or cult: 

@ Human sacrifice at Laodicea. Porph. De Adst. 2. 56 ἐθύετο yap 
καὶ ἐν Λαοδικείᾳ τῇ κατὰ Συρίαν τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ κατ᾽ ἔτος παρθένος, viv δὲ ἔλαφος. 
Cf. δ 4, 

b Schol. Tzetz. Lycophr. 1141 φθορὰ δὲ καὶ λιμὸς... ἔσχε τὴν 
Λοκρίδα διὰ τὴν ἐς Κασσάνδραν ἀθεμιτομιξίαν τοῦ Αἴαντος. ἜἜχρησε δ᾽ ὁ θεός, 
ἱλάσκεσθαι ᾿Αθηνᾶν τὴν ἐν Ἰλίῳ ἐπ᾽ ἔτη χίλια, δύο παρθένους πέμποντας ἐπὶ 
κλήρῳ καὶ λαχήσει. Πεμπομένας δὲ αὐτὰς προυπαντῶντες οἱ Τρῶες, εἰ κατέσχον, 
ἀνήρουν, καὶ καίοντες ἀκάρποις καὶ ἀγρίοις ξύλοις τὰ ὀστᾶ αὐτῶν, ἀπὸ Τράρωνος, 
ὄρους τῆς Τροίας τὴν σποδὸν εἰς θάλασσαν ἔρριπτον, καὶ πάλιν οἱ Λοκροὶ ἑτέρας 
ἀπέστελλον. Ei δέ τινες ἐκφύγοιεν, ἀνελθοῦσαι λάθρα ἐς τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν, 
ἱέρειαι ἐγένοντο" ἔσαιρον δὲ αὐτὸ καὶ eppawov' τῇ δὲ θεῷ οὐ προσήρχοντο, οὐδὲ 
τοῦ ἱεροῦ οὐκ ἐξήρχοντο, εἰ μὴ νύκτωρ. Ἦσαν δὲ κεκαρμέναι, μονοχίτωνες, καὶ 
ἀνυπύδητοι. . .. Χιλίων δὲ ἐτῶν παρελθόντων μετὰ τὸν Φωκικὸν πόλεμον 
ἐπαύσαντο τῆς τοιαύτης θυσίας, ὥς φησι Τίμαιος 6 Σικελός. Μέμνηται δὲ τῆς 
ἱστορίας καὶ ὁ Κυρηναῖος Καλλίμαχος. 

2 Feast of Πλυντήρια at Athens : 


a Xen. Hell. 1. 4,12 κατέπλευσεν ἐς τὸν Πειραιᾶ ἡμέρᾳ 7 Πλυντήρια ἦγεν 
ἡ πόλις, τοῦ ἔδους κατακεκαλυμμένου τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ὃ τινες οἰωνίζοντο ἀνεπιτήδειον 
εἶναι καὶ αὐτῷ καὶ τῇ πόλει ᾿Αθηναίων γὰρ οὐδεὶς ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ οὐδενὸς 
σπουδαίου ἔργου τολμῆσαι ἂν ἅψασθαι. 

b Plut. Αι. 34 ἔδρατο τὰ Πλυντήρια τῇ θεῷ; δρῶσι δὲ τὰ ὄργια 
Πραξιεργίδαι Θαργηλιῶνος extn φθίνοντος ἀπόρρητα τόν τε κόσμον καθελόντες 
καὶ τὸ ἔδος κατακαλύψαντες. 

ο Hesych. s.v. Πραξιεργίδαι" οἱ τὸ ἕδος τὸ ἀρχαῖον τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἀμφιεννύντες. 

ἃ Phot. Lex. p. 231. 11 Aourpides’ δύο κόραι περὶ τὸ ἕδος τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς" 
ἐκαλοῦντο δὲ αὗται καὶ πλυντρίδες. οὕτως ᾿Αριστοφάνης. Cf. Er. Mag. 
κατανίπτης᾽ ἱερωσύνη ᾿Αθήνῃσι, ὁ τὰ κάτω τοῦ πέπλου τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ῥυπαινόμενα 
ἀποπλύνων. 

e Phot. Lex. p. 127 Καλλυντήρια' καλλυντήρια καὶ πλυντήρια, ἑορτῶν ὀνό- 


eee 3) ask - roo, Ly em dé ἢ 
pata’ γίνονται μὲν αὗται Θαργηλιῶνος μηνός, ἐννάτη μὲν ἐπὶ δέκα καλλυντήρια, 
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δευτέρα δὲ φθίνοντος τὰ πλυντήρια' τὰ μὲν πλυντήρια φησὶ διὰ τὸν θάνατον τῆς 
᾿Αγλαύρου ἐντὸς ἐνιαυτοῦ μὴ πλυθῆναι ἐσθῆτας. 

f Hesych. 5.0. Πλυντήρια' ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἣν ἐπὶ τῇ ᾿Αγραύλῳ τῇ Κέκροπος 
θυγατρὶ (τιμὴν) ἄγουσιν. 

s Athenag. Leg. 1 καὶ ᾿Αγραύλῳ ᾿Αθηναῖοι μυστήρια καὶ τελετὰς ἄγουσι 
καὶ Πανδρύσῳ. 

h Pollux, 8. 141 περισχοινίσαι τὰ ἱερὰ ἔλεγον ἐν ταῖς ἀποφράσι, καὶ τὸ 
παραφράξαι, οἷον Πλυντηρίοις. 

i Hesych. s.v, ἩἩγητηρία' παλάθη σύκων" ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ (παρὰ) πλυντηρίων, 
φέρουσι παλάθην συγκειμένην ἐξ ἰσχάδων. 

3 Πλυντήρια in Paros C. 7. Gr. 2. 2265. 

4a C. L.A. 2. 469, 10 ἐπειδὴ of ἔφηβοι. . . ἐξήγαγον δὲ καὶ τὴν 
Παλλάδα Φαληροῖ κακεῖθεν πάλιν συνεισήγαγον μετὰ φωτὸς μετὰ πάσης εὐκοσμίας. 
Cf. 470, τα; 471, 11. Ξ 

b Suidas, 4. p. 1273. οἱ δὲ νομοφύλακες... τῇ Παλλάδι τὴν πομπὴν 
ἐκόσμουν ὅτε κομίζοιτο τὸ ξόανον ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν. 

Sa Schol. Callim. Lavacr. Pall. 1 & τινι ἡμέρᾳ ὡρισμένῃ ἔθος εἶχον αἱ 
᾿Αργεῖαι γυναῖκες λαμβάνειν τὸ ἄγαλμα τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ τὸ Διομήδους (σάκος) 
καὶ ἄγειν ἐπὶ τὸν Ἴναχον κἀκεῖ ἀπολούειν. 

b Paus. 2. 23, 5 λέγουσι γὰρ ᾿Αργεῖοι... ἄγαλμα κεῖσθαι παρὰ σφίσιν 
᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἐκκομισθὲν ἐξ Ἰλίου καὶ ἁλῶναι ποιῆσαν Ἴλιον. 

® Artemid. Οοῖγοςῦ. 2. 33 ἐκμάσσειν θεῶν ἀγάλματα ἢ ἀλείφειν ἢ 
καθαίρειν ἢ σαροῦν τὰ πρὸ τῶν ἀγαλμάτων. .. ἡμαρτηκέναι τι εἰς αὐτοὺς τοὺς 
θεοὺς ἐκείνους σημαίνει. 

T A@nva ᾿Ανεμῶτις in Mothone: Paus. 4. 35, 8 ἐν Μοθώνῃ ναός ἐστιν 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Ανεμώτιδος" Διομήδην δὲ τὸ ἄγαλμα ἀναθεῖναι καὶ τὸ ὄνομα τῇ θεῷ 
φασὶ θέσθαι. 

8 Athena Ναρκαία in Elis: Paus. 5.16, 5 Φυσκόαν δὲ ἐκ Διονύσου τεκεῖν 
maida Ναρκαῖον (λέγουσι)" τοῦτον, ὡς ηὐξήθη, . . . ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν 
Napxaias . .. ἱδρύσασθαι. 

98 Athena Νεδουσία in Laconia: Strabo, 360 παρὰ δὲ Φηρὰς Νέδων 
ἐκβάλλει ῥέων διὰ τῆς Λακωνικῆς. «. ἔχει δὲ ἱερὸν ἐπίσημον ᾿Αθηνᾶς Νεδουσίας. 
Καὶ ἐν Ποιαέσσῃ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ᾿Αθηνᾶς Νεδουσίας ἱερόν. 

b In Ceos: Strabo, 487 τὸ τῆς Νεδουσίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν. 

© Strabo, 411 κρατήσαντες δὲ τῆς Κορωνείας ἐν τῷ πρὸ αὐτῆς πεδίῳ τὸ τῆς 
Ἰτωνίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ἱδρύσαντο ὁμώνυμον τῷ Θετταλικῷ καὶ τὸν παραρρέοντα 
ποταμὸν Κουάριον προσηγόρευσαν ὁμοφώνως τῷ ἐκεῖ. ᾿Αλκαῖος δὲ καλεῖ 
Κωράλιον. 
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" Athena Λαρισαία: Paus. 7. 17, 5 ᾿Αχαιοῖς δὲ ὅροι καὶ Ἠλείοις τῆς 
χώρας ποταμός τε Λάρισος καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπὶ τῷ ποταμῷ ναύς ἐστι Λαρισαίας. 

1 Athena Σουνιάς : Paus. 1. 1, 1 ἄκρα Σούνιον πρόκειται γῆς τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς 
καὶ λιμήν τε παραπλεύσαντι τὴν ἄκραν ἐστί, καὶ ναὸς ᾿Αθηνᾶς Σουνιάδος ἐπὶ 
κορυφῇ τῆς ἄκρας. 

8 Strabo, 281 ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν πλούσιόν ποτε 
ὑπάρξαν, καὶ ὁ σκόπελος, ὃν καλοῦσιν ἄκραν ᾿Ιαπυγίαν (on the Calabrian 
coast). 


™ Athena Κορησία : Steph. Byz. s.v. Κόριον. τόπος ἐν Κρήτῃ ἀπὸ κόρης 


τινός... καὶ λίμνη Κορησία. καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν Κορησίας. 

16 Athena Tvyaia, by the lake Gygaea in Lydia: Eustath. 1... 2. 
864-866, p. 366 ἕτεροι δὲ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν Τυγαίαν αὐτόθι τιμᾶσθαί φασιν. 

a Athena Τριτογένεια: Delt. Arch, 1889, p. 118 ὁ δεῖνα ἀἠνέθηκε 
Bowe inn agai eres Παλλάδι Τριτογενεῖ. 


b Τριτογένεια in LMad, 4. 8153 8. 393 22. 183. 

e Arist. Lysistr. 346 Kai ce καλῶ σύμμαχον ὦ Τριτογένεια. . . φέρειν 
ὕδωρ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν. 

ἃ Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 109 Τριτωνὶς ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, ὅτι ἐν Τρίτωνι ἐγεννήθη 
τῷ Λιβυκῷ: Εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι δύο Τρίτωνες, εἷς μὲν Βοιωτικὸς ἕτερος δὲ 
Θεσσαλικός. 

e Paus. 9. 33, 7, near Alalcomenae in Boeotia, ῥεῖ καὶ ποταμὸς 
ἐνταῦθα οὐ μέγας χείμαρρος: ὀνομάζουσι δὲ Τρίτωνα αὐτόν, ὅτι τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
τραφῆναι παρὰ ποταμῷ Τρίτωνι ἔχει λόγος, ὡς δὴ τοῦτον τὸν Τρίτωνα ὄντα καὶ 
οὐχὶ τὸν Λιβύων. 

f Id. 8. 26, 6 ᾿Αλιφηρεῦσι δὲ... ἱερὰ δὲ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ τέ ἐστι καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς, 
ἣν θεῶν σέβονται μάλιστα, γενέσθαι καὶ τραφῆναι παρὰ σφίσιν αὐτὴν λέγοντες" 
καὶ Διός τε ἱδρύσαντο Λεχεάτου βωμὸν ἅτε ἐνταῦθα τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν τεκόντος, καὶ 
κρήνην καλοῦσι Τριτωνίδα, τὸν ἐπὶ τῷ ποταμῷ τῷ Τρίτωνι οἰκειούμενοι λόγον. 
τῆς δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἄγαλμα πεποίηται χαλκοῦ, Ὑπατοδώρου ἔργον, θεᾶς ἄξιον 
μεγέθους τε ἕνεκα καὶ ἐς τὴν τέχνην. ἄγουσι δὲ καὶ πανήγυριν ὅτῳ δὴ θεῶν' 
δοκῶ δὲ σφᾶς ἄγειν τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ. 

& Aesch. Lum. 292: 

ἀλλ᾽ εἴτε χώρας ἐν τόποις Λιβυστικῆς, 
Τρίτωνος ἀμφὶ χεῦμα γενεθλίου πόρου, 
τίθησιν ὀρθὸν ἢ κατηρεφῆ πόδα (᾽Αθηνᾶ). 

h Apoll, Rhod. 4. 1306 ἀλλά σφεας ἐλέηραν ἀμηχανίῃ μινύθοντας 
ἑἡρῷσσαι, Λιβύης τιμήοροι, ai ποτ' ᾿Αθήνην, ἦμος Gr ἐκ πατρὸς κεφαλῆς θόρε 
παμφαίνουσα, ἀντόμεναι Τρίτωνος ἐφ᾽ ὕδασι χυτλώσαντο. 
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i Herod. 4. 180 (in Libya) of MayAves πέριξ τὴν Τριτωνίδα λίμνην 
οἰκέουσι... Ὁρτῇ δὲ ἐνιαυσίῃ ᾿Αθηναίης οἱ παρθένοι αὐτῶν δίχα διαστᾶσαι 
μάχονται πρὸς ἀλλήλους λίθοισί τε καὶ ξύλοισι, τῷ αὐθιγενέϊ θεῷ λέγουσαι τὰ 
πάτρια ἀποτελέειν, τὴν ᾿Αθηναίην καλέομεν. . .. πρὶν δὲ ἀνεῖναι αὐτὰς μάχεσθαι, 
τάδε ποιεῦσι κοινῇ" παρθένον τὴν καλλιστεύουσαν ἑκάστοτε κοσμήσαντες κυνῇ τε 
Κορινθίῃ καὶ πανοπλίῃ Ἑλληνικῇ καὶ ἐπ᾿ ἅρμα ἀναβιβάσαντες, περιάγουσι τὴν 
λίμνην κύκλῳ. “ 

k Ov. Met. τε. 356: 

Esse viros fama est in Hyperborea Pallene 
Qui soleant levibus velari corpora plumis 
Cum Tritoniacam novies subiere paludem. 

1 Diod. Sic. 5. 72 μυθολογοῦσι δὲ καὶ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν κατὰ τὴν Κρήτην ἐκ Διὸς 
ἐν ταῖς πηγαῖς τοῦ Τρίτωνος ποταμοῦ γεννηθῆναι. διὸ καὶ Τριτογένειαν ἐπονομα- 
σθῆναι. ἔστι δὲ καὶ νῦν ἔτι παρὰ τὰς πηγὰς ταύτας ἱερὸν ἅγιον τῆς θεοῦ ταύτης. 
Cf. Schol. Pind. Οἱ, 7. 66. 

m Paus. 8. 14, 4, at Pheneos in Arcadia: ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει ναός ἐστιν 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν Τριτωνίας" ἐρείπια δὲ ἐλείπετο αὐτοῦ μόνα. καὶ Ποσειδῶν 
χαλκοῦς ἔστηκεν ἐπωνυμίαν Ἵππιος. 

n Suidas, s.v. Τριτομηνίς" τὴν τρίτην τοῦ μηνὸς... δοκεῖ δὲ γεγενῆσθαι 
τότε ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, Ἵστρος δὲ καὶ Τριτογένειαν αὐτήν φησι λέγεσθαι, τὴν αὐτὴν τῇ 
Σελήνῃ νομιζομένην. 

© Schol. 11. 8. 39 Τριτογένεια. .. ὅτι τρίτῃ φθίνοντος ἐτέχθη. Cf. 
Callisthenes, ζγαρ. 48 Geier τρίτῃ τοῦ μηνὸς ἐγεννήθη" διὸ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
ἡ τρίτη ἱερὰ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

P Worship of Athena and legend of Triton in Triteia of Achaea: 
Paus. 7. 22, 8, 9 Τριτείᾳ θυγατρὶ Τρίτωνος’ ἱερᾶσθαι δὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὴν 


παρθένον... ἐν Tpireia .. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ναός, 


Athena-cult associated with Poseidon. 
“a1 In Athens: Paus. 1. 26, 6 (on Acropolis) ἔστι δὲ καὶ οἴκημα 


᾿Ἐρέχθειον καλούμενον... ἐσελθοῦσι δέ εἰσι βωμοί, Ἰποσειδῶνος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ καὶ 


’ a ah 5. ἐν τοι , 
Ἐρεχθεῖ θύουσι ἐκ τοῦ μαντεύματος. 


a? Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 9. 6 ἐνταῦθα (at Athens) καὶ νεὼ κοινωνεῖ 
(Ποσειδῶν) μετὰ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ἐν ᾧ καὶ βωμός ἐστι Λήθης ἱδρυμένος. 

8.8. Apollod. 3. 15, 1 τὴν ἱερωσύνην τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος τοῦ 
Ἐριχθονίου Βούτης (λαμβάνει). 


8.4. Himer. £clog. 5. 30 οἷος ὁ τῆς Παλλάδος νεὼς καὶ τὸ πλησίον τοῦ 
Ποσειδῶνος τέμενος" συνήψαμεν διὰ τῶν ἀνακτόρων τοὺς θεοὺς ἀλλήλοις διὰ τὴν 
ἅμιλλαν. 
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a> Plut. Ves, X. Orat. 843: Lycurgus’ family κατῆγον τὸ γένος ἀπὸ 
Βούτου καὶ ᾿Ἐρεχθέως ... καὶ ἐστὶν αὕτη ἡ καταγωγὴ τοῦ γένους τῶν ἱερασα- 
μένων τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος ἐν πίνακι τελείῳ, ὃς ἀνάκειται ἐν ᾿Ερεχθείῳ , . . τὸν 
δὲ πίνακα ἀνέθηκεν Αβρων, ὁ παῖς αὐτοῦ, λαχὼν ἐκ τοῦ γένους τὴν ἱερωσύνην, καὶ 
παραχωρήσας τῷ ἀδελφῷ Λυκόφρονι, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πεποίηται ὁΑβρων προσδιδοὺς 
αὐτῷ τὴν τρίαιναν. 

a® At Colonus: Paus. 1. 30, 4 βωμὸς Ποσειδῶνος Ἱππίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
Ἱππίας. 


#7 In the Lakiadas deme: Paus. 1. 37, 2 ᾿Αθηνᾶ καὶ Ποσειδῶν ἔχουσι 
τιμάς. 

a® At Sunium vide”, cf. Arist. Zguz?. 559: 

δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽ ἐς χορόν, ὦ χρυσοτρίαιν᾽, ὦ 
δελφίνων μεδέων, Σουνιάρατε. 

839 Eur. Frag. Erechtheus, 362: 

οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ἑκούσης τῆς ἐμῆς ψυχῆς ἀνὴρ 
προγόνων παλαιὰ θέσμι ὅστις ἐκβαλεῖ, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ἐλάας χρυσέας τε Topydvos 
τρίαιναν ὀρθὴν στᾶσαν ἐν πόλεως βάθροις 
Εὔμολπος οὐδὲ Θρᾷξ ἀναστέψει λεὼς 
στεφάνοισι, Πάλλας δ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ τιμήσεται. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 30, 6 ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ Ποσειδῶνα ἀμφισβητῆσαι 
λέγουσι περὶ τῆς χώρας, ἀμφισβητήσαντας δὲ ἔχειν ἐν κοινῷ" προστάξαι yap 
οὕτω Δία σφίσι. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ᾿Αθηνᾶν τε σέβουσι Πολιάδα καὶ Σθενιάδα ὀνομά- 
ζοντες τὴν αὐτήν, καὶ Ποσειδῶνα βασιλέα ἐπίκλησιν. καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸ νόμισμα 
αὐτοῖς τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἐπίσημα ἔχει τρίαιναν καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς πρόσωπον. 

¢ δ αἱ Corinth: Pind, Οἱ, 13. 115 (in the legend of Bellerophon and 
Pegasos) : 

ὅταν δ᾽ εὐρυσθενεῖ 
καρταίποδ᾽ αὐερύῃ Τεαόχῳ, 
θέμεν Ἱππίᾳ βωμὸν εὐθὺς ᾿Αθάνᾳ (κελήσατο). 

ἃ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 τὸ δὲ (ἱερὸν) ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Αγοραίας καὶ 
Ποσειδῶνος ὃν ἐπονομάζουσιν ᾿Ασφάλιον. Cf. *b, At Pheneog in 
Arcadia, vide *™, 

e At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 4 ἐπὶ τῇ ἄκρᾳ τοῦ ὄρους σημεῖά ἐστιν ἱεροῦ" 
ποιῆσαι δὲ τὸ ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾷ τε Σώτειρι καὶ Ποσειδῶνι ᾽Οδυσσέα ἐλέγετο ἀνακο- 
μισθέντα ἐξ Ἰλίου. 

f Et. Mag. p. 479. 30 Ἱππία' ἐκλήθη οὕτως ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. ἐπεὶ ἐκ τῆς κεφαλῆς 
τοῦ Διὸς μεθ᾽ ἵππων ἀνήλατο, ὡς ὁ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῆς ὕμνος δηλοῖ. ἢ ὅτι Ποσειδῶνος 
οὖσα θυγάτηρ καὶ Κορυφῆς τῆς ᾿Ωκεάνου, ἔχουσα ἅρμα, οὕτως ἐγεννήθη. ἢ ὅτι 

σςο2 
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“Adpagros Θήβηθεν φεύγων, ἐπὶ Kolar στήσας τοὺς ἵππους, Ποσειδῶνα καὶ 
᾿Αθηνᾶν ἱππίους προσηγόρευσεν. 

18 Athena ᾿Αλέα: %Paus. 8. 45, 3-4 Τεγεάταις δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς 
᾿Αλέας τὸ ἱερὸν τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἐποίησεν “Adeos. ... ὁ δὲ ναὺς ὁ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν 
πόλυ δὴ τῶν ναῶν ὅσοι Πελοποννησίοις εἰσίν, ἐς κατασκευὴν προέχει τὴν ἄλλην 
καὶ ἐς μέγεθος. 

b Paus. 8. 46, 1 τῆς δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἄγαλμα τῆς ᾿Αλέας τὸ ἀρχαῖον... 
ἔλαβεν ὁ Ῥωμαίων βασιλεὺς Αὔγουστος. .. τοῦτο μὲν δὴ ἐνταῦθα ἀνάκειται 
ἐλέφαντος διὰ παντὸς πεποιημένον, τέχνη δὲ ᾿Ενδοίου. Herod. 1. 67 αἱ δὲ 
πέδαι αὗται, ἐν τῇσιν ἐδέδεατο ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἐμὲ ἦσαν σῶαι ἐν Τεγέῃ, περὶ τὸν νηὸν 
τῆς ᾿Αλέης ᾿Αθηναίης κρεμάμεναι. 

¢ Paus. 8. 47, 1 τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ἐν Τεγέᾳ τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐκομίσθη μὲν ἐκ δήμου 
τοῦ Μανθουρέων, Ἱππία δὲ παρὰ τοῖς Μανθουρεῦσιν εἶχεν ἐπίκλησιν. .. ᾿Αλέαν 
μέν τοι καλεῖσθαι καὶ ταύτην ἔς τε Ἕλληνας τοὺς ἄλλους καὶ ἐς αὐτοὺς 
Πελοποννησίους ἐκνενίκηκε. τῷ δὲ ἀγάλματι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῇ μὲν ᾿Ασκληπιὸς τῇ 
δὲ Ὑγίεια παρεστῶσά ἐστι λίθου τοῦ Πεντελησίου, Σκόπα δὲ ἔργα 
Παρίου. 

d 70. 3 ἱερᾶται δὲ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ παῖς χρόνον οὐκ οἶδα ὅσον τινά, πρὶν δὲ ἡβάσκειν 
καὶ οὐ πρόσω, τὴν ἱερωσύνην. . .. 

e 70. 4 τοῦ ναοῦ δὲ οὐ πόρρω στάδιον χῶμα γῆς ἐστί, καὶ ἄγουσιν ἀγῶνας 
ἐνταῦθα, ᾿Αλεαῖα ὀνομάζοντες ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

f Near Amyclae: Paus. 3. 19, 7 κατὰ δὲ τὴν ὁδὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ξόανόν ἐστιν 
᾿Αλέας. 

5. At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 6 Σέβουσι δὲ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν ᾿Αλέαν καὶ ἱερόν 
τε καὶ ἄγαλμα ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Αλέας ἐστὶν αὐτοῖς. 

h At Alea in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 23, 1 θεῶν δὲ ἱερὰ αὐτόθι ᾿Αρτέμιδός 
ἐστιν ᾿Εφεσίας καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Αλέας. 

* Athena Αἴθυια ;: Paus. 1. 5, 3 (Πανδίονι) πρὸς θαλάσσῃ μνῆμά ἐστιν 
ἐν τῇ Μεγαρίδι ἐν ᾿Αθηνᾶς Αἰθυίας καλουμένῳ σκοπέλῳ. 

* Athena Ἑλλωτίς at Corinth: ὃ ΔῈ 77αρ. p. 332. 42 ᾿Αθηνᾶ 
οὕτω καλουμένη, ἐτιμᾶτο ἐν Κορίνθῳ καὶ ἑορτὴ Ἑλλώτια'.. , ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ πρὸς 
Μαραθῶνα ἕλους ἐν ᾧ ἵδρυται. Schol. Pind. O2. 13. 56 Ἑλλώτια ἑορτὴ 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν Κορίνθῳ᾽ Δωριεῖς μετὰ Ηρακλειδῶν ἐπιθέμενοι Κορινθίοις καὶ Κόρινθον 
χειρωσάμενοι ταύτην φλογὶ ἕκαιον' φυγοῦσαι οὖν αἱ Κορινθίων παρθένοι εἰς τὸν 
τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ναόν, ὅπως σωθεῖεν, αἰσθομένων Δωριέων καὶ πῦρ ἐμβαλόντων εἰς 
τὸν ναύν, ai μὲν ἄλλαι τῶν παρθένων ἔφυγον, Ἕλλωτία δὲ... κατεφλέχθη. 
λοιμοῦ δὲ ὕστερον γενομένου ἔχρησεν ᾿Αθηνᾶ μὴ πρύτερον παύσεσθαι τὸν λοιμὸν 
πρὶν τὰς τῶν κατακαεισῶν παρθένων ψυχὰς ἐξιλάσονται καὶ ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς 


“Ελλωτίας ἱδρύσωνται. 
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b Athenae. p. 678 a, Ὁ Σέλευκος δὲ ἐν ταῖς γλώσσαις “Ἑλλωτίδα καλεῖσθαί 
φησι τὸν ἐκ μυρρίνης πλεκόμενον στέφανον, . .. πομπεύειν τε ἐν τῇ τῶν 
Ἑλλωτίων ἑορτῇ. φασὶ δ' ἐν αὐτῷ τὰ τῆς Εὐρώπης ὀστᾶ κομίζεσθαι, ἣν 
ἐκάλουν “Ἑλλωτίδα" ἄγεσθαι δὲ καὶ ἐν Κορίνθῳ τὰ “Ἑλλώτια. 

¢ Et. Mag. p. 332. 40 Ἑλλωτία' ἡ Εὐρώπη τὸ παλαιὸν ἐκαλεῖτο᾽ ἢ ὅτι 
οἱ Φοίνικες τὴν παρθένον ἑλλοτίαν καλοῦσιν. 

31 Athena Ἑλληνία: ἃ Arist. 221,7. Ausc. p. 840a περὶ δὲ τὴν 
Ἰταλίαν τὴν καλουμένην Γαργαρίαν, ἐγγὺς Μεταποντίου, ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν εἶναί 
φασιν ‘EAnvias, ἔνθα τὰ τοῦ ᾿Επειοῦ λέγουσιν ἀνακεῖσθαι ὄργανα... . φανταζο- 
μένην γὰρ αὐτῷ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν κατὰ τὸν ὕπνον ἀξιοῦν ἀναθεῖναι τὰ ὄργανα καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο βραδυτέρας τυγχάνοντα τῆς ἀναγωγῆς εἱλεῖσθαι ἐν τῷ τόπῳ, μὴ 
δυνάμενον ἐκπλεῦσαι" ὅθεν ᾿Ἑλληνίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἱερὸν προσαγορεύεσθαι. 

υ Et, Mag. p. 298. 25 Εἰλενία, πόλις" καὶ Εἰλενία ᾿Αθηνᾶ. Φιλοκτήτης 
γὰρ παραγενόμενος εἰς ᾿Ιταλίαν, ἱδρύσατο Eidevias ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐν 
ἐκείνῳ συγκεκλεῖσθαι τῷ τύπῳ... . ἐν ὑπομνήματι Λυκόφρονος. 


22 Athena ᾿Αμαρία, vide Zeus 57, 

8. Athena ᾿Οξυδερκής at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 2 
ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Οξυδερκοῦς καλουμένης, Διομήδους ἀνάθημα, ὅτι of μαχομένῳ 
ποτὲ ἐν Ἰλίῳ τὴν ἀχλὺν ἀφεῖλεν ἡ θεὸς ἀπὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν. 

3. Athena ᾿Οφθαλμῖτις at Sparta: Paus. 3. 18, 2 ναός ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς 


᾿οφθαλμίτιδος" ἀναθεῖναι δὲ Λυκοῦργον λέγουσιν ἐκκοπέντα τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 


τὸν ἕτερον. Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 11... τοὺς γὰρ ὀφθαλμοὺς ὀπτἴλους οἱ τῇδε 
Δωριεῖς καλοῦσι. Cf. Cic. De Deor. Nat. 1. 83 isto enim modo 
dicere licebit lovem semper barbatum . . . caesios oculos Minervae. 


25. Athena “AyAavpos: ®Harpocrat. s.v. ἡ θυγάτηρ Κέκροπος. ἔστι 
δὲ καὶ ἐπώνυμον ᾿Αθηνᾶς" vide Suidas, s. v. 

b Philochorus, Ζγαρ. 14 ἱέρεια γέγονεν ἡ “Aypavdos ᾿Αθηναίων (legendum 
᾿Αθηνᾶς). Cf. Hesych. 5. Ὁ. [Αγλαυρος. . . ἱέρεια τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

¢ Demosth. Fads. Leg. 438 τίς ὁ... τὸν ἐν τῷ τῆς ᾿Αγλαύρου τῶν ἐφήβων 
ὅρκον (ἀναγιγνώσκων) ; cf. Pollux, 8. 105 καὶ ὦμνυον (οἱ ἔφηβοι) ἐν ᾿Αγραύλου" 
οὐ καταισχυνῶ τὰ ὅπλα, οὐδὲ καταλείψω τὸν παραστάτην, ᾧ ἂν στοιχῶ" ἀμυνῶ 
δὲ καὶ ὑπὲρ ἱερῶν καὶ ὁσίων καὶ μόνος καὶ μετὰ πολλῶν. καὶ τὴν πατρίδα οὐκ 
ἐλάττω παραδώσω, ... καὶ τοῖς θεσμοῖς τοῖς ἱδρυμένοις πείσομαι... καὶ τὰ 
ἱερὰ τὰ πάτρια τιμήσω. ἵστορες θεοί, “Aypavdos, Evudduos, “Apns, Ζεύς, Θαλλώ, 
Αὐξώ, Ἡγεμόνη. Plut. Ade. 15 τῆς γῆς συνεβούλευεν ἀντέχεσθαι τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίοις, καὶ τὸν ἐν ᾿Αγραύλου προβαλλόμενον ἀεὶ τοῖς ἐφήβοις ὅρκον ἔργῳ 
βεβαιοῦν. ᾿Ομνύουσι yap ὅροις χρήσασθαι τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς πυροῖς κριθαῖς ἀμπέλοις 
ἐλαίαις οἰκείαν ποιεῖσθαι διδασκόμενοι τὴν ἥμερον καὶ καρποφόρον. 


4 Porph. De Adst. 2. 54 ἐν τῇ νῦν Σαλαμῖνι... μηνὶ κατὰ Κυπρίους 
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᾿Αφροδισίῳ ἐθύετο ἄνθρωπος τῇ ᾿Αγραύλῳ... ὑφ᾽ ἕνα δὲ περίβολον ὅ τε τῆς 


᾿Αθηνᾶς νεὼς καὶ ὁ τῆς ᾿Αγραύλου καὶ Διομήδους. 


°° Πάνδροσος : ἃ Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 440 θυγατέρες Κέκροπος 
Πάνδροσος καὶ ᾿Αγραύλη, ἐκ τῆς Πανδρόσου δὲ καὶ ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾷ Πάνδροσος 


καλεῖται. 


b Philoch. Ζγαρ. 32 (Harpocr. s.v. ἐπίβοιον) : Φιλόχορος ἐν δευτέρῳ 
φησὶν οὕτως. .. Ἐὰν δέ τις τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ θύῃ βοῦν, ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι καὶ τῇ 
Πανδώρᾳ (Bekker Πανδρόσῳ) θύειν ὄιν (μετὰ βοός), καὶ ἐκαλεῖτο τὸ θῦμα 
ἐπίβοιον. Hesych. s.v. Πανδώρα' ἡ γῆ, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ ζείδωρος καὶ ἀνησιδώρα. 
Aristoph. Av. 896 πρῶτον Πανδώρᾳ θῦσαι λευκότριχα κριόν. 


οὐ. 7 4. 3. 887 τὴν ἑαυτῶν θυγατέρα Ναυσιστράτην ἐρρηφορήσασαν 
᾿Αθηνᾷ Πολιάδι καὶ Πανδρόσῳ ἀνέθηκαν. Cf. (. 7. 4... 2. 1383. 


ἃ Paus. 1. 27, 3 τῷ ναῷ δὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς Πανδρόσου ναὸς συνεχής ἐστι" 
καὶ ἔστι Ildvdpooos ἐς τὴν παρακαταθήκην ἀναίτιος τῶν ἀδελφῶν porn... . 
παρθένοι δύο τοῦ ναοῦ τῆς Πολιάδος οἰκοῦσιν οὐ πόρρω, καλοῦσι δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
σφᾶς ἀρρηφόρους" αὗται χρόνον μέν τινα δίαιταν ἔχουσα παρὰ τῇ θεῷ, 
παραγενομένης δὲ τῆς ἑορτῆς δρῶσιν ἐν νυκτὶ τοιάδε, ἀναθεῖσαί σφισιν ἐπὶ τὰς 
κεφαλὰς ἃ ἡ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱέρεια δίδωσι φέρειν, οὔτε ἡ διδοῦσα ὁποῖόν τι δίδωσιν 
εἰδυῖα, οὔτε ταῖς φερούσαις ἐπισταμέναις---ἔστι δὲ περίβολος ἐν τῇ πόλει τῆς 
καλουμένης ἐν Κήποις ᾿Αφροδίτης οὐ πόρρω, καὶ δι’ αὐτοῦ κάθοδος ὑπόγαιος 
αὐτομάτη" ταύτῃ κατίασιν ai παρθένοι. κάτω μὲν δὴ τὰ φερόμενα λείπουσι, 
λαβοῦσαι δὲ ἄλλο τι κομίζουσιν ἐγκεκαλυμμένον. καὶ τὰς μὲν ἀφιᾶσιν ἤδη τὸ 
ἐντεῦθεν, ἑτέρας δὲ ἐς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν παρθένους ἄγουσιν ἀντ᾽ αὐτῶν. 

9. 5080]. Arist. Lys. 643 τῇ γὰρ "Epon πομπεύουσι, τῇ Κέκροπος θυγατρί, 
ὡς ἱστορεῖ Ἴστρος. Cf. Moeris, 5. Ὁ. ἐρρηφόροι .. . at τὴν δρόσον φέρουσαι 
τῇ “Epon. 

£ C.I.A. 3. 318 Ἑρσηφόροι Τῆς Θέμιδος. 

Σκιροφόρια and Athena Σκιράς. 

Tal Schol. Aristoph. Lecles. 18 Σκίροις" Σκίρα ἑορτή ἐστι τῆς Σκιράδος 


iq 


᾿Αθηνᾶς. Σκιροφοριῶνος I", of δὲ Δήμητρος καὶ Κόρης. ἐν 9 ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ 
᾿Ερεχθέως φέρει σκιάδειον λευκὸν ὃ λέγεται σκῖρον. 


ἃ 5 Harpocrat. s.v. Σκίρον. Σκίρα ἑορτὴ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις, ἀφ᾽ ἧς καὶ ὁ μὴν 
Σκιροφοριών. φασὶν οἱ γράψαντες περί τε μηνῶν καὶ ἑορτῶν τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσι.«. 
ὡς τὸ σκῖρον σκιάδειόν ἐστι μεθ᾽ οὗ φερόμενοι ἐξ ᾿Ακροπόλεως ἔς τινα τρόπον 
καλούμενον Σκῖρον πορεύονται ἥ τε τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱέρεια, καὶ ὁ τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος 
ἱερεὺς καὶ ὁ τοῦ Ἡλίου. Κομίζουσι δὲ τοῦτο ᾿Ετεοβούταδαι" καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν δὲ 


Σκιράδα τιμῶσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 


8.8 Photius, 5. Ὁ. Σκῖρος᾽ ἑορτή τις ἀγομένη τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, ὅτι σκιαδείων 
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ἐφρόντιζον ἐν ἀκμῇ τοῦ καύματος" σκίρα δὲ τὰ σκιάδεια, οἱ δὲ οὐ διὰ τοῦτο 
φασὶν ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἀπὸ Σκίρων ᾿Αθηνᾶν. Tb. Σκιροφοριών' μὴν ᾿Αθηναίων If. 
ὠνομάσθη δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

ἃ 4 Suidas, s. Ὁ. Διὸς κῴδιον, vide Zeus 138, 

a> Paus. 1. 36, 4. On the sacred way χωρίον Σκίρον ἐπὶ τοιῷδε 
καλούμενον. ᾿Ελευσινίοις πολεμοῦσι ἱπρὸς ᾿Ερεχθέα ἀνὴρ μάντις ἦλθεν ἐκ 
Δωδώνης ὄνομα Σκῖρος ὃς καὶ τῆς Σκιράδος ἱδρύσατο ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπὶ Φαλήρῳ τὸ 
ἀρχαῖον ἱερόν. 

25 Strabo, 393 Σκιρὰς (ἐκαλεῖτο Σαλαμὶς)... ἀφ᾽ οὗ μὲν ᾿Αθηνᾶ τε 
λέγεται Σκιρὰς καὶ τόπος Σκίρα ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ καὶ ἐπὶ Σκίρῳ ἱεροποιία τις. 

a7 Pollux, 9. 96 Σκιράφεια δὲ τὰ κυβευτήρια ὠνόμασται διότι μάλιστα 
᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἐκύβευνον ἐπὶ Σκίρῳ ἐν τῷ τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερῷ: cf. Lv. 
Mag. 717.30; Steph. Byz.s.v. Σκίρος... ἴσως δὲ καὶ τὸ σκιραφεῖον, 
ὅπερ δηλοῖ τὸν τόπον εἰς ὃν οἱ κυβευταὶ συνίασι. καὶ ὁ σκιροφόρος (σκίραφος 
Meineke) ὃ σημαίνει τὸν ἀκόλαστον καὶ κυβευτήν, ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν Σκίρῳ διατριβόν- 
των. Σκίρα δὲ κέκληται, τινὲς μὲν ὅτι ἐπὶ Σκίρῳ ᾿Αθηνᾷ (libri ᾿Αθήνῃσι) θύεται, 
ἄλλοι δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν γινομένων ἱερῶν Δήμητρι καὶ Κόρῃ ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ ταύτῃ ἐπὶ 
Σκίρῳ κέκληται (leg. ἅπερ σκίρα κέκληται). Harpocr. s. v. Σκιράφια ἔλεγον 
τὰ κυβευτήρια, ἐπειδὴ διέτριβον ἐν Σκίρῳ οἱ κυβεύοντες, ὡς Θεόπομπος ἐν τῇ ν΄ 
ὑποσημαίνει. Photius, 5. Ὁ. Σκιράφια' ἐν τῷ τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς. ἱερῷ 
ἔπαιζον οἱ κυβευταί: $.0. Σκίρον" τόπος ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἐφ᾽ οὗ of μάντεις ἐκαθέζοντο. 

8 8. Schol. Lucian published by Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 25. 548 θεσμοφο- 
pia (sic) ἑορτὴ Ἑλλήνων μυστήρια περιέχουσα, τὰ δὲ αὐτὰ καὶ Σκιρροφορία 
καλεῖται. Cf, Clem. Alex. Protrept. 14 Ῥ ταύτην τὴν μυθολογίαν αἱ γυναῖκες 
ποικίλως κατὰ πόλυ ἑορτάζουσι θεσμοφόρια, Σκιροφόρια, ᾿Αρρητοφόρια πολυ- 
τρόπως τὴν Φερεφάττης ἐκτραγῳδοῦσαι ἁρπαγήν. 

29 Schol. Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 841 ἀμφότεραι ἑορταὶ γυναικῶν τὰ μὲν 
Στήνια πρὸ δυεῖν τῶν θεσμοφορίων Πυανεψιῶνος Θ΄, τὰ δὲ Σκίρα λέγεσθαί φασί 
τινες τὰ γινόμενα ἱερὰ ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ ταύτῃ Δήμητρι καὶ Κόρῃ. οἱ δὲ ὅτι ἐπίσκυρα 
(leg. ἐπὶ Σκύρῳ) θύεται τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ. 

a0 (7. 4. 3.57 τῇ δὲ δωδεκάτῃ τῶν ΣκίρωνΞετῇ δωδεκάτῃ τοῦ Σκιρο- 
φοριῶνος (?). - 

a Plut. Coniug. Praecep. 42 ᾿Αθηναῖοι τρεῖς ἀρότους ἱεροὺς ἄγουσιν, 
πρῶτον ἐπὶ Σκίρῳ τοῦ παλαιοτάτου τῶν σπόρων ὑπόμνημα. 

b1 Athena Σκιράς at Phaleron: Athenae. 495 f ᾿Αριστόδημος ἐν τρίτῳ 
περὶ Πινδάρου τοῖς Σκίροις φησὶν ᾿Αθήνῃσι ἀγῶνα ἐπιτελεῖσθαι τῶν ἐφήβων 
δρόμου" τρέχειν δὲ αὐτοὺς ἔχοντας ἀμπέλου κλάδον κατάκαρπον, τὸν καλούμενον 
ὦσχον, τρέχουσι δὲ ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ τοῦ Διονύσου μεχρὶ τοῦ τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἱεροῦ, καὶ ὁ νικήσας λαμβάνει κύλικα τὴν λεγομένην πενταπλόαν καὶ κω μάζε 


μετὰ χοροῦ. 
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b? Hesych. ς. Ὁ. ὠσχοφόριον' τόπος ᾿Αθήνῃσι Φαληροῖ ἔνθα τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἱερόν. Cf. Plut. Zhes. (vide Aphrodite 1). ᾿ 

Ὁ8 Paus. 1. 1, 4, at Phaleron, Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ναός ἐστι. Plut. 
Thes. 14 Φιλόχορος δὲ παρὰ Σκίρου φησὶν ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος τὸν Θησέα λαβεῖν 
κυβερνήτην μὲν Ναυσίθοον, πρωρέα δὲ Φαίακα... Μαρτυρεῖ δὲ τούτοις ἡρῶα 
Ναυσιθόου καὶ Φαίακος εἱσαμένου Θησέως Φαληροῖ πρὸς τῷ τοῦ Σκίρου ἱερῷ 
(ΞΞ τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερῷ). Schol. Arist. Vesp. 921 ᾿Αθηνᾶ Σκιρρὰς ὅτι 
τῇ λευκῇ χρίεται. 

e Athena Σκιράς at Salamis: Herod. 8.94 ὡς δὲ ἄρα φεύγοντας γίνεσθαι 
τῆς Σαλαμινίης κατὰ τὸ ἱρὸν ᾿Αθηναίης Σκιράδος. Cf. Plut. Solon. c. 9. ἄκρον 
τὸ Σκιράδιον in Salamis. 

38. προχαριστήρια: Suid. s.v. Προχαριστήρια, ἡμέρα ἐν ἣ οἱ ἐν τῇ ἀρχῇ 
πάντες, ἀρχομένων καρπῶν φύεσθαι, λήγοντος ἤδη τοῦ χειμῶνος, ἔθυον τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ 
(Sauppe Κόρῃ). τῇ δὲ θυσίᾳ ὄνομα προχαριστήρια. Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῷ 
περὶ τῆς ἱρωσύνης, τὴν τοίνυν ἀρχαιοτάτην θυσίαν διὰ τὴν ἄνοδον τῆς θεοῦ, 
ὀνομασθεῖσαν δὲ προχαριστήρια. Bekk, Anecd. p. 295 προσχαριστήρια (leg. 
προχαριστήρια) ἡ μυστικὴ θυσία τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ὑπὲρ τῶν φυομένων καρπῶν. 

39 ῬΑθηνᾶ Κισσαία on the Acropolis of Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 
τὴν δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶν τὴν ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει ξόανον θέας ἄξιον Κισσαίαν ἐπονομάζουσιν. 

89 Athena Ταυροπόλος : Hesych. s. v. Ταυροπόλαι" ἡ "Aprepus καὶ ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. Schol. Arist. Lyszstr. 448 νὴ τὴν Ταυροπόλον : οὕτω τὴν 
ἤλρτεμιν ἐκάλουν... ἔστι δ᾽ ὅτε καὶ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν οὕτω καλοῦσιν ὡς Ξενομήδης 
ἱστορεῖ. Ταυροβόλος Suidas, s.v. ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. 

8. Aesch. παραπρεσβ. ὃ 147 ᾿Ετεοβουτάδαις... ὅθεν ἡ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς 
Πολιάδος ἐστὶν ἱέρεια, Cf, 74°, and ἃ 5, Cf. Aristid. A¢k.1. p. 20, Dind. 
Βουζύγης tis τῶν ἐξ ἀκροπόλεως. 

32. Athena Βοαρμία : Schol. Lyc. 520 οὕτω δὲ τιμᾶται παρὰ Βοιωτοῖς. 

88. Athena Βούδεια (?): vide Geograph. Register, p. 420. 

*4 Schol. Arist. Wad. 1001 ai ἱεραὶ ἐλαῖαι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει 
μορίαι ἐκαλοῦντο, Suidas, s.v. Μορίαι' ἐλαῖαι ἱεραὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐξ ὧν τὸ 
ἔλαιον ἔπαθλον τοῖς νικῶσι τὰ Παναθήναια. Schol. Soph. O. C. 705 περὶ 
*AxaSnplay . . . τῶν ἐκεῖ μορίων παρὰ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ἱδρυμένων. 
Apollod. 3. 14,1 μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον (Ποσειδῶνα) ἧκεν ᾿Αθηνᾷ, καὶ ποιησαμένη 
τῆς καταλήψεως Κέκροπα μάρτυρα, ἐφύτευσεν ἐλαίαν, ἣ νῦν ἐν τῷ Πανδροσίῳ 
δείκνυται. 

55 Athena Πολιάς. 

AtAthens: vide*'®, ἃ Paus. 1. 26, 7 ἱερὰ μὲν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστὶν ἥ re ἄλλη 
πόλις καὶ ἡ πᾶσα ὁμοίως γῆ. καὶ γὰρ ὅσοις θεοὺς καθέστηκεν ἄλλους ἐν τοῖς δή- 
μοις σέβειν, οὐδέν τι ἧσσον τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἄγουσιν ἐν τιμῇ" τὸ δὲ ἁγιώτατον ἐν κοινῷ 


πολλοῖς πρότερον νομισθὲν ἔτεσιν ἣ συνῆλθον ἀπὸ τῶν δήμων, ἐστὶν ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
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ἄγαλμα ἐν τῇ νῦν ἀκροπόλει, τότε δὲ ὀνομαζομένῃ méde φήμη δὲ ἐς αὐτὸ ἔχει 
πεσεῖν ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. .. λύχνον δὲ τῇ θεῷ χρυσοῦν Καλλίμαχος ἐποίησεν. 
ἐμπλήσαντες δὲ ἐλαίου τὸν λύχνον, τὴν αὐτὴν τοῦ μέλλοντος ἔτους ἀναμένουσιν 
ἡμέραν" ἔλαιον δὲ ἐκεῖνο τὸν μεταξὺ ἐπαρκεῖ: χρόνον τῷ λύχνῳ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ἐν 
ἡμέρᾳ καὶ νυκτὶ φαίνοντι. Vide 2 ἃ, 

b Strabo, 396 ἐπὶ δὲ τῇ πέτρᾳ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ὅ τε ἀρχαῖος 
νεὼς ὁ τῆς Πολιάδος ἐν ᾧ ὁ ἄσβεστος λύχνος, καὶ ὁ παρθενὼν ὃν ἐποίησεν 
Ἰκτῖνος, 

¢ Hom. 7. 2. 546: 

οἱ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας εἶχον, ἐῦ κτίμενον πτολίεθρον, 
δῆμον ’EpexOjos μεγαλήτορος, ὅν ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη 
θρέψε, Διὸς θυγάτηρ, τέκε δὲ ζείδωρος ἄρουρα, 
κὰδ δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσ᾽ εἷσεν ἑῷ ἐνὶ πίονι νηῷ, 
ἐνθά δέ μιν ταύροισι καὶ ἀρνειοῖς ἱλάονται 
κοῦροι ᾿Αθηναίων περιτελλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν. 

ἃ Herod. 8. 55 ἔστι ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλι ταύτῃ Ἐρεχθέος τοῦ γηγενέος 
λεγομένου εἶναι νηός, ἐν τῷ ἐλαίη τε καὶ θάλασσα ἔνι. 5. 82 οἱ δὲ (᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι) ἐπὶ τοῖσδε δώσειν ἔφασαν ἐλαίην, ἐπ᾿ ᾧ ἀπάξουσιν (οἱ ᾿Επιδαύριοι) ἔτεος 
ἑκάστου τῇ ᾿Αθηναίῃ τε τῇ Πολιάδι ἱρὰ καὶ τῷ Ἔρεχθέϊ.. Apollod. 3. 14, 7 
Ἐριχθονίου δὲ ἀποθανόντος καὶ ταφέντος ἐν τῷ τεμένει τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. 39 P τί δὲ Ἐριχθόνιος ; οὐχὶ ἐν τῷ νεῷ τῆς Πολιάδος 
κεκήδευται. 

e Plut. Zhemist. c. 10 ψήφισμα γράφει (Θεμιστοκλῆς) τὴν μὲν πόλιν 
παρακαταθέσθαι τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ ᾿Αθηνάων μεδεούσῃ. 

f C.L.A. 2. 51 Ὁ, inscription referring to alliance of Athens with 
the Arcadians, Eleans, Achaeans, and Phliasians, before the battle 
of Mantinea, εὔξασθαι μὲν τὸν κήρυκα αὐτίκα μάλα τῷ Ai τῷ ᾽ολυμπίῳ καὶ τῇ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Πολιάδι καὶ τῇ Δήμητρι καὶ τῇ Κόρῃ καὶ τοῖς δώδεκα θεοῖς καὶ ταῖς 
σεμναῖς θεαῖς, ἐὰν συνενείγκῃ ᾿Αθηναίων τῷ δήμῳ τὰ δόξαντα περὶ τῆς συμμαχίας, 
θυσίαν καὶ πρόσοδον ποιήσεσθαι. Lb. 332 ἀναγράψαι (τὴν συμμαχίαν)... 
ἐν στήλῃ χαλκῇ καὶ στῆσαι ἐν ἀκροπόλει παρὰ τὸν νεὼ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς Πολιάδος. 
Cf. 464. Jb. 481. 59 ἔθυσαν δὲ οἱ ἔφηβοι τὰ ἐξιτητήρια ἐν ᾿Ακροπόλει 
τῇ τε ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Πολιάδι καὶ τῇ Κουροτρόφῳ καὶ τῇ Πανδρόσῳ. 1. 32 
ἔδοξεν τῇ βουλῇ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ... Καλλίας εἶπε' ἀποδοῦναι τοῖς θεοῖς τὰ 
χρήματα τὰ ὀφειλόμενα, ἐπειδὴ τῇ ᾿Αθηναίᾳ τὰ τρισχίλια τάλαντα ἀπενήνεγκται 
ἐς πόλιν ἃ ἐψήφιστο νομίσματος ἡμεδαποῦ. ἀποδιδόναι δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν χρημάτων 
ἃ ἐς ἀπόδοσίν ἐστιν τοῖς θεοῖς ἐψηφισμένα, τά τε παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλληνο- 
ταμίαις ὄντα νῦν καὶ τἄλλα... ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἀποδεδομένα jj τοῖς θεοῖς τὰ 
χρήματα, ἐς τὸ νεώριον καὶ τὰ τείχη τοῖς περιοῦτι χρῆσθαι χρήμασιν. 2. 11 
ἐὰν δὲ ἐκβῆναι δοκῇ τὰ ἐψηφισμένα, ὀφειλέτω μυρίας δραχμὰς ἱερὰς τῇ 
᾿Αθηναίᾳ. 
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& Solon, Ὑποθῆκαι, 4 τοίη yap μεγάθυμος ἐπίσκοπος ὀβριμοπάτρη Παλλὰς 
᾿Αθηναίη χεῖρας ὕπερθεν ἔχε. Arist. Egudt. 581: 
ὦ πολιοῦχε Παλλάς, ὦ 
τῆς ἱερωτάτης ἅπα- 
σῶν πολέμῳ τε καὶ ποιη- 
ταῖς δυνάμει θ᾽ ὑπερφερού- 
σης μεδέουσα χώρας. 
Arist. Zhesmoph. 1136: 
Παλλάδα τὴν φιλόχορον ἐμοὶ 
δεῦρο καλεῖν νόμος" ἐς χορὸν 
παρθένον, ἄζυγα Κούρην, 
ἣ πόλιν ἡμετέραν ἔχει, 
καὶ κράτος φανερὸν μόνη, 
κλῃδοῦχός τε καλεῖται. 
Eur. Heracl. 7470: 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πότνια, σὸν yap οὖδας 
γᾶς, σὸν καὶ πόλις ἃς σὺ μάτηρ 
δέσποινά τε καὶ φύλαξ... 
ἐπεί σοι πολύθυστος ἀεὶ 
τιμὰ κραίνεται, οὐδὲ λάθει 
μηνῶν φθινὰς ἡμέρα, 
νέων τ᾽ ἀοιδαὶ χορῶν τε μολπαί. 
ἀνεμόεντι δὲ γᾶς én’ ὄχθῳ 
ὀλολύγματα παννυχίοις ὑπὸ παρ- 
θένων ἰάκχει ποδῶν κρότοισι. 
Aesch, Eum. 997: 
χαίρετ᾽ ἀστικὸς λεώς, ἴκταρ ἥμενοι Διός, 
παρθένου φίλας φίλοι σωφρονοῦντες ἐν χρόνῳ, 
Παλλάδος δ᾽ ὑπὸ πτεροῖς ὄντας ἅζεται πατήρ. 

h Athena Πολιοῦχος at Athens: archaic inscription Zph. Arch. 1883, 
P. 35. 5 Δεκάτην ᾿Αθηναίᾳ Πολιούχῳ Ἱεροκλείδης μ᾽ ἀνέθηκεν. 

i Athena ᾿Αρχηγέτις : Ο΄, 7. Gr. 666 add. Παλλὰς Ἐρεχθειδᾶν ἀρχαγέτι 
σὸν κατὰ ναὸν ἅδε τοι ἱδρύθη Φιλτέρα Ηράκλεος inscription on base of statue 
of priestess dedicated to Athena Polias. C.Z. A. 3. 65 6 δῆμος ἀπὸ τῶν 
δοθεισῶν δωρεῶν ὑπὸ Ταίου. (Cf. 2b. 66\ Ἰουλίου Καίσαρος θεοῦ ᾿Αθηνᾷ 
᾿Αρχηγέτιδι. C.L. Gr. 416 ᾿Αθηνᾷ ᾿Αρχηγέτιδι. .. “Eppo . .. Γαργήττιος 
τὸν (βωμόν), inscription on fragment of altar at Athens, ? second 
century B.c. Plut. Adc. c. 2 ἡμῖν τοῖς Ἀθηναίοις. . . ἀρχηγέτις ᾽Αθηνᾶ 
καὶ πατρῷος ᾿Απόλλων ἐστί. Cf. Schol. Arist. Av. 515 τῆς ᾿Αρχηγέτιδος 
᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἄγαλμα γλαῦκα εἶχεν ἐν τῇ χειρί. 

°° Panathenaea: ὃ Paus. 8. 2,1 Παναθήναια κληθῆναί φασιν ἐπὶ Θησέως, 


ὅτι ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐτέθη συνειλεγμένων ἐς μίαν ἁπάντων πόλιν. 
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b Harpocr. s.v, Παναθ, διττὰ Παναθήναια ἤγετο ᾿Αθήνῃσι, τὰ μὲν Kab! 
ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτόν, τὰ δὲ διὰ πεντετηρίδος, ἅπερ καὶ μεγάλα ἐκάλουν... . ἤγαγε 
δὲ τὴν ἑορτὴν πρῶτος Ἐριχθόνιος ὁ Ἡφαίστου, καθά φησιν Ἕλλάνικός τε καὶ 
᾿Ανδροτίων, ἑκάτερος ἐν a’ ᾿Ατθίδος. πρὸ τούτου δὲ ᾿Αθήναια ἐκαλεῖτο, ὡς 
δεδήλωκεν Ἴστρος ἐν γ' τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν. 

© Schol. Aristid. p. 323, Dind, τὰ δὲ μεγάλα (Παναθήναια) Πεισίστρατος 
5: ἢ 
ἐποίησε. 

4 Schol. Arist. Vib. 37 οὗτοι δὲ (οἱ δήμαρχοι) τὴν πομπὴν τῶν Πανα- 
θηναίων ἐκοσμοῦν. Thuc, 6. 58 μετὰ γὰρ ἀσπίδος καὶ δύρατος εἰώθεσαν τὰς 
πομπὰς ποιεῖν.----᾿Αθλυθέται for the μεγάλα Παν. Pollux, 8. 93 ἀθλοθέται 
δέκα μέν εἰσιν, εἷς κατὰ φυλήν" δοκιμασθέντες δὲ ἄρχουσι τέσσαρα ἔτη, ἐπὶ τῷ 
διαθεῖναι τὰ Παναθήναια, τόν τε μουσικὸν καὶ τὸν γυμνικὸν καὶ τὴν ἱπποδρομίαν.---- 
Ἱεροποιοί for the μικρά, vide *°2, Cf. Arist. Athen. Poltt.c. 54. 

9 Lucian, WMigrin. 53 ἐν τῷ ἀγῶνι τῶν Παναθηναίων ληφθέντα. . . 
τινὰ τῶν πολιτῶν ἄγεσθαι παρὰ τὸν ἀγωνοθέτην ὅτι βαπτὸν ἔχων ἱμάτιον ἐθεώρει. 

f Herod. 6. 111 θυσίας ᾿Αθηναίων ἀναγόντων καὶ πανηγυρίας τὰς ἐν τῇσι 
πεντετηρίσι γινομένας, κατεύχεται ὁ κῆρυξ ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ἅμα τε ᾿Αθηναίοισι, 
λέγων, γίνεσθαι τὰ ἀγαθὰ καὶ Πλαταιεῦσι. 

& Schol. Arist. Vib. 385 ἐν τοῖς Παναθηναίοις πᾶσαι αἱ ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἀποικισθεῖσαι πόλεις βοῦν τυθησόμενον ἔπεμπον. 

h Harpocr. s.v. σκαφηφόροι' Δείναρχος ... φησὶ “ot ἀντὶ σκαφηφόρων 
ἔφηβοι εἰς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν ἀναβήσονται, οὐχ ὑμῖν ἔχοντες χάριν τῆς πολιτείας, 
ἀλλὰ τῷ τούτον ἀργυρίῳ.᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ μέτοικοι. ... Δημήτριος γοῦν ἐν γ᾽ 
Νομοθεσίας φησὶν ὅτι προσέταττεν 6 νόμος τοῖς μετοίκοις ἐν ταῖς πομπαῖς 
αὐτοὺς μὲν σκάφας φέρειν, τὰς δὲ θυγατέρας αὐτῶν ὑδρεῖα καὶ σκιάδια. Cf. 
Pollux, 3. 55. 

i Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 9 P. (Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 417) 
cpio’ τὴν λεγομένην εἰρεσιώνην φησὶν ἣν οὕτως περιειλοῦντες ἐρίοις καὶ ταινίαις 
ὑφασμάτων λινέων---ἦν δὲ κλάδος ἀπὸ τῆς Μορίας ἐλαίας---καὶ ἀκροδρύοις 
παντοίοις περιαρτῶντες ἀνῆγον εἰς ᾿Ακρόπολιν τῇ Πολιάδι ᾿Αθηναῖοι Παναθήναια. 

k Xenoph. Sympos. 4. 1 θαλλοφόρους γὰρ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τοὺς καλοὺς 
γέροντας ἐκλέγονται. Schol. Arist. Vesp. 542 ἐν τοῖς Παναθηναίοις, οἱ 
γέροντες θάλλους ἔχοντες ἐπόμπευον. 

1 Schol. Soph. Oecd. Col. οι ὁ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης καὶ τοῖς νικήσασι τὰ 
Παναθήναια, ἐλαίου τοῦ ἐκ μορίων γινομένου δίδοσθαί φησι: so also Pindar 
Vem. το. 65. 

m Harpocr. s.v. λαμπάς, τρεῖς ἄγουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἑορτὰς λαμπάδας, Παναθη- 
ναίοις καὶ ᾿Ηφαιστείοις καὶ Προμηθείοις. 


n Eur. Hee. 466: 


ἢ Παλλάδος ἐν πόλει 
τᾶς καλλιδίφρου θεᾶς 
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ἬΕΙ ΟΝ 

ναίουσ᾽ ἐν κροκέῳ πέπλῳ 

, a ef 

ζεύξομαι ἅρματι πώλους, 

ἐν δαιδαλέαισι ποικίλλουσ᾽ ἀνθοκρόκοισι πήναις, 

a t ΄ 

ἢ Τιτάνων γενεάν, 

τὰν Ζεὺς ἀμφιπύρῳ 

ἢ a sold 

κοιμίζει φλογμῷ Kpovidas ; 
Cf. Schol. 2b. οὐ μόνον yap παρθένοι ὕφαινον, ὥς φησιν AmodAdddapos ...dAAa 
καὶ τέλειαι γυναῖκες, ὡς Φερεκράτης ἐν Δουλοδιδασκάλῳ .. . τοῦτον δὲ ἀνιέρουν 
διὰ πενταετηρίδος ἐν τοῖς Παναθηναίοις. Harpocr. πέπλος. τοῦ πέπλου τοῦ 
ἀναγομένου τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τοῖς μεγάλοις Παναθηναίοις. Schol. Arist. £g. 563 
ἰδία παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις πέπλος τὸ ἄρμενον + τῆς Παναθηναϊκῆς νεώς, ἣν οἱ 
᾽ - , -“ tal x , - ἢ A AY > _& sad 
᾿Αθηναῖοι κατασκευάζουσι τῇ θεῷ διὰ τετραετηρίδος. ἧς καὶ τὴν πομπὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
Κεραμεικοῦ ποιοῦσι μέχρι τοῦ ᾿Ελευσινίου. ... Οὗ ἐγέγραπτο ᾿Εγκέλαδος, ὃν 
ἀνεῖλεν ἡ AOnva . . . ἐπεσκενάζετο οὖν ὁ πέπλος καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτόν. Diod. 
Sic. 20. 46 οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι γράψαντος ψήφισμα Στρατοκλέους ἐψηφίσαντο 
χρυσᾶς μὲν εἰκόνας ἐφ᾽ ἅρματος στῆσαι τοῦ τε ᾿Αντιγόνου καὶ Δημητρίου . . 
ἐνυφαινόντων αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς πέπλον κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν. Plut. Demez. 10 
ἐνυφαίνεσθαι δὲ τῷ πέπλῳ μετὰ τῶν θεῶν αὐτοὺς (Δημήτριον καὶ ᾿Αντίγονον) 
ἐψηφίσαντο. Hesych. 5. v. Ἐργαστῖναι" ai τὸν πέπλον ὑφαίνουσαι. 

ον. 7. 4. 2. 314 Διελέχθη δὲ Φιλιππίδης καὶ ὑπὲρ κεραίας καὶ ἱστοῦ, 

ὅπως ἂν δοθῇ τῇ θεῷ εἰς τὰ Παναθήναια τῷ πέπλῳ ἃ ἐκομίσθη ἐπ᾽ Ἑὐκτήμονος 
ἄρχοντος. Strattis, Meineke, Prag. Com. Graec. 2. 772 τὸν πέπλον 
δὲ τοῦτον €Axovo’ dvevovres τοπείοις ἄνδρες ἀναρίθμητοι εἰς ἄκρον ὥσπερ 
τ τος, τς ς εἰ Ἂν ἈΝ, Mach ἥ , ' A 
ἱστίον τὸν ἵστον. Paus. 1. 29, I Tov δὲ Ἀρείου πάγου πλησίον δείκνυται ναῦς 


ὡς ἃς ers , , 
ποιηθεῖσα ἐς τὴν τῶν Παναθηναίων πομπήν. 


P Philostr. Vita Soph. 2. 1, ὃ 5. (Kayser, p. 236) κἀκεῖνα περὶ τῶν 
Παναθηναίων τούτων ἤκουον' πέπλον μὲν ἀνῆφθαι τῆς νεὼς... δραμεῖν δὲ τὴν 
ναῦν οὐκ ὑποζυγίων ἀγόντων, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπογείοις μηχαναῖς ἐπολισθάνουσαν, ἐκ 
Κεραμεικοῦ δὲ ἄρασαν χιλίᾳ κώπῃ ἀφεῖναι ἐπὶ τὸ ᾿Ελευσίνιον καὶ περιβαλοῦσαν 
αὐτὸ παραμεῖψαι τὸ Πελασγικόν, κομιζομένην δὲ παρὰ τὸ Πύθιον ἐλθεῖν of νῦν 
ὥρμισται. Ar. Athen. Polit. ς. 54 τὰ ᾿Ελευσίναδε Παναθήναια. Thuc. 1. 20 
τῷ Ἱππάρχῳ περιτυχόντες περὶ τὸ Λεωκόριον καλούμενον τὴν Παναθηναϊκὴν πομπὴν 
διακοσμοῦντι. 

4 Schol. Arist. Wud. 984 ᾿Ωρχοῦντο τοῖς Παναθηναίοις ἐν ὅπλοις οἱ παῖδες" 
cf. 26. 985 Τριτογενείης. εἶδος ὀρχήσεως ἣ καλεῖται ἐνόπλιος" διὰ δὲ τὸ εἰς 
᾿Αθηνᾶν ταύτην τελεῖσθαι Τριτογένεια καλεῖται. Lysias ᾿Απολογ. Δωροδοκ, 
Ῥ. 700 R Παναθηναίοις τοῖς μικροῖς ἐχορήγυυν πυρριχισταῖς ἀγενείοις. Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 124 ὁ Ἐπίχαρμος τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν φησὶ τοῖς Διοσκούροις τὸν 
ἐνόπλιον νόμον ἐπαυλῆσαι. Dionys. Halic. Antigu. Rom. 7.72 “λληνικὸν 
δὲ dpa καὶ τοῦτο ἢν ἐν τοῖς πάνυ παλαιὸν ἐπιτήδευμα, ἐν ὅπλοις ὄρχησις ἡ 


καλουμένη Πυρρίχη, εἴτ᾽ ᾿Αθηνᾶς πρώτης ἐπὶ Τιτάνων ἀφανισμῷ χορεύειν καὶ 
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ὀρχεῖσθαι σὺν ὅπλοις τἀπινίκια ὑπὸ χαρᾶς ἀρξαμένης, εἴτε madairepov ἔτι 
Κουρήτων αὐτὴν καταστησαμένων. Beulé, ’Acropole d’ Athénes, 2. p. 313 
ISTAIZ NIK... ΡΒΟΣ-επυρριχισταῖς νικήσας “ArapBos. Cf. 16. Pl. 4 relief 
showing two groups of four dancers with shields. Cf. C. Z. A. 2. 965 Ὁ 


παισὶν πυρριχισταῖς βοῦς. 


τ Schol. Arist. Wud. 971 Spins... δοκεῖ πρῶτος κιθαρίσαι παρ᾽ 
᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ νικῆσαι Παναθηναίοις ἐπὶ Καλλίου ἄρχοντος (B.C. 456). Plut. 
Pericl. 13 6 Περικλῆς τότε πρῶτον ἐψηφίσατο μουσικῆς ἀγῶνα τοῖς Πανα- 
θηναίοις ἄγεσθαι καὶ διέταξεν αὐτὸς ἀθλοθέτης αἱρεθεὶς καθότι χρὴ τοὺς 
ἀγωνιζομένους αὐλεῖν ἢ ᾷδειν ἢ κιθαρίζειν. Heliod. Aeth. τ. 10 Παναθηναίων 
τῶν μεγάλων ἀγομένων, ὅτε τὴν ναῦν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπὶ γῆς τῇ Αθηνᾷ πέμπουσιν, 
ἐτύγχανον μὲν ἐφηβεύων, ᾷσας δὲ τὸν εἰωθότα παιᾶνα τῇ θεῷ, καὶ τὰ νενομισ- 
μένα προπομπεύσας, ὡς εἶχον στολῆς, αὐτῇ χλαμύδι καὶ αὐτοῖς στεφάνοις 
ἔρχομαι οἰκάδε. 

8 Lycurg. κατὰ Λεωκρατ. p. 209 R οὕτω γὰρ ὑπέλαβον ὑμῶν οἱ πατέρες 
σπουδαῖον εἶναι ποιητὴν (τὸν “Opnpor) ὥστε νόμον ἔθεντο καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πενταετη- 
ρίδα τῶν Παναθηναίων μόνου τῶν ἄλλων ποιητῶν ῥαψῳδεῖσθαι τὰ ἔπη. Plat. 
LHipparch. 228 Β Ἱππάρχῳ, ὃς... τὰ “ομήρου ἔπη πρῶτος ἐκόμισεν εἰς τὴν 
γῆν ταυτηνί, καὶ ἠνάγκασε τοὺς ῥαψῳδοὺς Παναθηναίοις ἐξ ὑπολήψεως ἐφεξῆς 
αὐτὰ διιέναι. 

t Lysias, ᾿Απολογ. δΔωροδοκ. p. 698, ἐπὶ Διοκλέους Παναθηναίοις τοῖς 
μικροῖς κυκλικῷ χορῷ τριακοσίας (δραχμὰς ἀνήλωσα). 

u Pollux, 4. 83 ᾿Αθήνῃσι δὲ καὶ συναυλία τις ἐκαλεῖτο συμφωνία τις αὐλη- 
τῶν, ἐν Παναθηναίοις συναυλούντων. 


Vv Harpocr. s. ᾿. ᾿Αποβάτης .. . 6 ἀποβάτης ἱππικόν τι ἀγώνισμα... τὰ δὲ 
ἐν αὐτῷ γινόμενα δηλοῖ Θεόφραστος ἐν τῷ κ' τῶν νόμων. χρῶνται δέ, φησί, 
τούτῳ μόνοι τῶν Ἕλλήνων ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ Βοιωτοί, Cf. Eratosth. Casaster. 13 
"Hyaye (ὁ ᾿Ερεχθεὺς) δὲ ἐπιμελῶς τὰ Παναθήναια καὶ ἅμα ἡνίοχος ἔχων παρα- 
βάτην ἀσπίδιον ἔχοντα καὶ τριλοφίαν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς. Dionys. Halic. Ans, 
Rom. 7. 73 ἑτερόν τε, παρ᾽ ὀλίγαις ἔτι φυλαττόμενον πόλεσι Ἑλληνίσιν ἐν 
ἱερουργίαις τισὶν ἀρχαϊκαῖς, ὁ τῶν παρεμβεβηκότων τοῖς ἅρμασι δρόμος. CE. 
C. 1. A. 2. 968 ἅρματι πολεμιστηρίῳ (νικήσας). 

x Boat-races. C. 71. A. 2. 965 νικητήρια νεῶν ἁμίλλης. Plato, 
Meineke, Com. Graec. 2. p. 679, referring to the tomb of Themi- 


© 


stocles, ὁ σὸς δὲ τύμβος... χωπόταν ἅμιλλ᾽ ἢ τῶν νεῶν θεάσεται. 


y Time and date of the festival: Schol. Eur. Hec. 469 τὰ δὲ Πανα- 
θήναια ἦν ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθηνᾶς, πάντων ᾿Αθηναίων συνιόντων ἐκεῖσε καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
“Ἑλλήνων τέσσαρας ἡμέρας πανηγυριζόντων. Procl. 21 Zim. p. 9. τὰ γὰρ 
μεγάλα (Παναθήναια) τοῦ “Ἑκατομβαιῶνος ἐγίγνετο τρίτῃ ἀπιόντος, ὡς καὶ τοῦτο 


τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ἱστόρηται. Cf. Schol. Plat. Rep. 328 A. Demosth. 
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Κατὰ Τιμοκρ. p. 708 δωδεκάτῃ (τοῦ “Ἑκατομβαιῶνος μηνὸς) τὸν νόμον εἰσήνεγ- 
kev, .. διαπραξάμενος... καθίζεσθαι νομοθέτας διὰ ψηφίσματος ἐπὶ τῇ τῶν 
Παναθηναΐων προφάσει. 


2 C.J. A, 2. 163 (Rang. 814), Panathenaic inscription—? during 
the administration of Lycurgus—éras dy . . . τελεσθῇ ἡ πομπὴ παρεσκευ- 
ἀσμένη ὡς ἄριστα τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ kar ἕκαστον τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ὑπὲρ τοῦ δήμου τοῦ 
᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τἄλλα ὅσα δεῖ διοικῆται περὶ τὴν ἑορτὴν τὴν ἀγομένην τῇ θεῷ 
καλῶς ὑπὸ τῶν ἱεροποιῶν, ἐψηφίσθαι τῷ δήμῳ... θύειν δὲ τοὺς ἱεροποιοὺς 
τὰς μὲν δύο θυσίας τήν τε τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Ὑγιείᾳ καὶ τὴν ἐν τῷ ἀρ (ἢ εἰῳ πάγῳ 
θυομένην ΟΥ ἀρχαίῳ νεῷ θυομένην) καθάπερ πρότερον καὶ νείμαντας τοῖς πρυτά- 
νεσι πέντε μερίδας καὶ τοῖς ἐννέα ἄρχουσιν... καὶ ταμίαις τῆς θεοῦ μίαν καὶ τοῖς 
ἱεροποιοῖς μίαν καὶ τοῖς στρατηγοῖς καὶ τοῖς ταξιάρχοις... τὰ δὲ ἄλλα κρέα 
᾿Αθηναίοις μερίζειν... οἱ ἱεροποιοὶ μετὰ τῶν βοωνῶν πέμψαντες τὴν πομπὴν τῇ 
θεῷ θυόντων ταύτας τὰς βοῦς ἁπάσας ἐπὶ τῷ βωμῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῷ μεγάλῳ, μίαν 
δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ τῆς Νίκης προκρίναντες ἐκ τῶν καλλιστευουσῶν βοῶν καὶ θύσαντες τῇ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Πολιάδι καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Niky . .. τοὺς δὲ ἱεροποιοὺς τοὺς διοικοῦν- 
τας τὰ Παναθήναια τὰ κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ποεῖν τὴν παννυχίδα ὡς καλλίστην τῇ θεῷ 
καὶ τὴν πομπὴν πέμπειν ἅμα ἡλίῳ ἀνιάντι ζημιοῦντας τὸν μὴ πειθαρχοῦντα ταῖς 
ἐκ τῶν νόμων ζ(ημίαις. 

57 The feast of Συνοίκια: Thuc. 2.15 νεμομένους τὰ αὑτῶν ἑκάστους ἅπερ καὶ 
πρὸ τοῦ ἠνάγκασε (Θήσευς) μιᾷ πόλει ταύτῃ χρῆσθαι ἣ ἁπάντων ἤδη συντελούντων 
ἐς αὐτὴν μεγάλη γινομένη παρεδόθη ὑπὸ Θησέως τοῖς ἔπειτα' καὶ συνοίκια ἐξ 
ἐκείνου ἔτι καὶ νῦν τῇ θεῷ ἑορτὴν δημοτελῆ ποιοῦσι. ΡΙαί. 7465. 24. κατα- 
λύσας οὖν τὰ παρ᾽ ἑκάστοις πρυτανεῖα καὶ βουλευτήρια καὶ ἀρχάς, ἕν δὲ ποιήσας 
ἅπασι κοινὸν ἐνταῦθα πρυτανεῖον καὶ βουλευτήριον ὅπου νῦν ἵδρυται τὸ ἄστυ, τήν 
τε πόλιν ᾿Αθήνας προσηγόρευσε καὶ Παναθήναια θυσίαν ἐποίησε κοινήν. "EOuce 
δὲ καὶ Μετοίκια τῇ ἕκτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα τοῦ Ἑκατομβαιῶνος, ἣν ἔτι καὶ νῦν θύουσι. 
Schol. Arist. Pax 1019 Φασὶ γὰρ τῇ τῶν συνοικεσίων ἑορτῇ θυσίαν τελεῖσθαι 
Eipnyy τὸν δὲ βωμὸν μὴ αἱματοῦσθαι, “Ἑκατομβαιῶνος μηνὸς ἕκτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα. 
Steph. Byz. 5. Ὁ. ᾿Αθῆναι ... φησὶ Χάραξ ὅτι ὁ Θήσευς τὰς ἔνδεκα πόλεις τὰς 


ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ συνοικίσας εἷς ᾿Αθήνας συνοίκια ἑορτὴν κατεστήσατο. 
38. Athena, the city goddess. 
a At Troezen, vide ">, At Tegea: Paus. 8. 47. 5 Τεγεάταις δέ ἐστι 


καὶ ἄλλο ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς Πολιάτιδος" ἑκάστου δὲ ἅπαξ ἔτους ἱερεὺς ἐς αὐτὸ ἔσεισι' 
Η a? , on ee ΄ , ε κὰν ἃ Ὁ τον N 
τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ερύματος ἱερὸν ὀνομάζουσι, λέγοντες ὡς Κηφεῖ τῷ ᾿Αλεοῦ γένοιτο δωρεὰ 
παρὰ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἀνάλωτον ἐς τὸν πάντα χρόνον εἶναι Τεγέαν. καὶ αὐτῷ φασὶν 
ἐς φυλακὴν τῆς πόλεως ἀποτεμοῦσαν τὴν θεὸν δοῦναι τριχῶν τῶν Μεδούσης. 
b At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 2 ᾿Ενταῦθα ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν πεποίηται, ἸΤολιούχου 
καλουμένης καὶ Χαλκιοίκου τῆς αὐτῆς, .. Γιτιάδας δὲ ἐργάσατο (τὸ ἄγαλμα) ἀνὴρ 
ἐπιχώριος, ᾿Εποίησε δὲ καὶ ἄσματα Δώρια ὁ Τιτιάδας ἄλλα τε καὶ ὕμνον ἐς τὴν 
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θεόν. ἐπείργασται δὲ τῷ χαλκῷ πολλὰ μὲν τῶν ἄθλων ‘Hpaxdéovs. Cauer, 
Delect.? 17 Δαμόνον ἀνέθεκεν ᾿Αθαναίᾳ Πολιάχο vixdds ταὐτᾶ ἅτ᾽ οὐδὲς πεποκα 
τοῦ νῦν. Polyb. 4. 35 κατὰ γάρ τινα θυσίαν πάτριον ἔδει τοὺς μὲν ἐν ταῖς 
ἡλικίαις μετὰ τῶν ὅπλων πομπεύειν ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς Χαλκιοίκου νεών. 
Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 23: inscription found at Amyclae mentioning ὁ 
ἱερεὺς Ποσιδῶνος ᾿Ασφαλίου ᾿Αθανᾶς Χαλκιοίκου ᾿Αθανᾶς ἸΠολιάχου. 

¢ At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 ἐρείπια δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱεροῦ Πολιάδος ἐπὶ 
αὐτῷ. 

ἃ At Daulis: Collitz, Déalect. Inschr. 1523 μὴ καταδουλιξάσστω δὲ 


μηδεὶς τούτους obs ἀνέθηκε Κάλλων καὶ Δαμὼ rac ᾿Αθανᾶι rae Πολιάδι. In 


Rhodes “5, 


e Crete: αἱ Hierapytna, inscription of treaty between Hierapytna 
and Lyctus: Cauer, Delect? 117 (C. 1 Gr. 2555) ᾿Ομνύω τὰν ᾿Αθαναίαν 
᾽Ωλερίαν. .. καὶ ᾿Αθαναίαν Πολιάδα καὶ ᾿Αθηναίαν Σαλμωνίαν. At Dreros: 
Cauer, Delect.? 121 ᾿Ομνύω τὰν ᾿Αθαναίαν τὰν Πολιοῦχον. At Priansus: 
C. I. Gr. 2556 στασάντων δὲ τὰς στάλας..... οἱ μὲν Ἱεραπύτνιοι ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ 
τᾶς ᾿Αθαναίας τᾶς Πολιάδος, καὶ οἱ Πριάνσιοι ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τᾶς ᾿Αθαναίας τᾶς 
Πολιάδος. Αἱ Cnossus: Paus. 9. 40, 3. 

f At Chios: Herod. 1. 160 ἐνθεῦτεν δέ, ἐξ ἱροῦ ᾿Αθηναίης Ἰπολιούχου 
ἀποσπασθεὶς ὑπὸ Χίων ἐξεδόθη. 

s Αἱ Amorgos: Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1891, p. 582 ἀναθεῖναι ἐς τὸ 
ἱερὸν τῷ Aut τῶι... καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶι τῇ Πολιάδι. 

h At Jos: Alii. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Aci τῷ Πολιεῖ καὶ τῇ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ τ(ῇ Πολιάδι). Cf C. 7. Gr. 2263 ¢. 


i At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 220 ᾿Αθηνᾷ Πολιάδι ὄϊν 
τελείαν. 

k At Erythrae: Paus. 7.5, 9 Ἔστι δὲ ἐν ᾽᾿Ερυθραῖς καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Πολιάδος 
ναός, 

1 Priene: inscription in British Museum, C. 7. Gr. 2904 Βασιλεὺς 
᾿Αλέξανδρος ἀνέθηκε τὸν ναὸν ᾿Αθηναίῃ Πολιάδι. Paus. 7. 5, 5 ἤσθείης δ᾽ 


: pede’ , δ a 3 " 
av... ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῷ ἐν Πριήνῃ ναῷ . .. τοῦ ἀγάλματος ἕνεκα. 


m At Pergamum: Athena Πολιὰς καὶ Νικηφόρος. Inscriptions in 
Ergebnisse ἃ. Ausgrab. 2u Pergam. 1880, pp. 76-77 ὁ δῆμος ᾿Ασκλη- 
πιάδα EvdvOov τὴν γενομένην ἱέρειαν τῆς Πολιάδος καὶ Νικηφόρου ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν 
τοῖς ὀκτωκαιδεκάτοις Νικηφορίοις εὐσέβειας ἕνεκα. Cf. C.L. Gr. 3553 ἡ 
βουλὴ καὶ ὁ δῆμος ἐτείμησαν Ἀλαυδίαν.... μητέρα Κλαυδίας ἱερείας Νικηφόρου 
καὶ Πολιάδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς. Cf. Polyb. 4. 49. 


n At Ilion: Dion. Halic. Ant, Rom. 6. 69 ὁ γὰρ ἡγεμὼν αὐτῶν τοῦ 
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γένους Ναύτιος ἀπὸ τῶν σὺν Αἰνείᾳ στειλάντων τὴν ἀποικίαν, ἦν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερεὺς 
Πολιάδος. 
© At Phaselis: C. ἢ Gr. 4332 ἱερατεύσαντα τῆς προκαθηγέτιδος τῆς 


πόλεως θεᾶς ᾿Αθηνᾶς Ἰπολιάδος καὶ τῶν θεῶν Σεβαστῶν. 


Ρ At Phalanna in Perrhaebia: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1330 ᾿Αθάνᾳ 


Πολιάδι οἱ πτολίαρχοι ὀνέθεικαν. 


a At Heraclea in Magna Graecia: C. 1. Gr. 5774-5 ᾿Αθάνᾳ Πολιάδι : 
on the Tabulae Heracleenses. 

τ AtIstros: C. Δ Gr. 3048 ἀναγράψαι τὸ δόγμα εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν τὸ τᾶς 
᾽Αθάνας τᾶς ἸΤολιάδος. Macedonian period. 

8° Athena ᾿Αρχηγέτις at Athens, vide *i, At Sparta: Arzstid. 1. p.608 
(Dindorf) ἣ κοινὴ μὲν ἀρχηγέτις ἄμφοιν ταῖν πόλεοιν (Athens and Sparta). 
? At Lemnos: C. Z. Gr. 2185 according to Boeckh’s restoration. 

40 Athena Harpia at Anaphe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1892, 143, No. 27 
Ζηνὸς Harpiov καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Πατρίας. 

41 Athena Παναχαῖς at Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 2 τοῦ περιβόλου δέ ἐστιν 
ἐντὸς τῆς Λαφρίας καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ναὸς ἐπίκλησιν Παναχαΐδος. ἐλέφαντος τὸ 
ἄγαλμα καὶ χρυσοῦ. 

42 Athena Ὁμολωίς ; Schol. Lycoph. 520 “Opodrwis δὲ τιμᾶται παρὰ 
Θηβαίοις. ᾿ 

43. Athena Δημοκρατία: C.J. A. 2. 1672 ᾿Αθηνᾶς Δημοκρατίας on altar, 
first century B.c.; 3. 165, same inscription on base of a statue (?) that 
stood near the Parthenon, period of Herodes Atticus. 

Titles from cities and localities : 

44a ᾿Αρακυνθιάς from the mountain in Boeotia (Geogr. Register, 
p. 419). 

b Athena ᾿Ασσησία: Herod. 1. 19 νηοῦ ’A@nvains . . . ἐπίκλησιν ᾿Ασ- 
σησίης. .. . Lid. τὸν νηὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηναίης, τὸν ἐνέπρησαν χώρης τῆς Μιλησίης ἐμ 
᾿Ασσησῷ. 

45. Athena Ἰαλυσία in Khodes: Rev. Arch. 1867, p. 30, No. 71 
(ἱερεὺς ᾿Αθάγνας Awédias καὶ... ᾿Αθάνας ᾿Ιαλυσίας Πολιάδος καὶ Διὸς Πολιέως 
Καμειράδος : imperial era. Athena Λινδία at Physcos in Caria, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31, No. το. 

46 Athena Ἰλιάς: ἃ Herod. 7. 43 Ξέρξης és τὸ Πριάμου Πέργαμον 
ἀνέβη . . . θεασάμενος δὲ... τῇ ᾿Αθηναίῃ τῇ ᾿Ιλιάδι ἔθυσε βοῦς χιλίας. Cf. Xen. 
Fell. 1.1, 4; Plut. Alex. 15; Strabo, 13, Ρ. 593 τὴν δὲ τῶν ᾿Ιλεέων τῶν 
viv τέως μὲν κώμην εἶναί φασι τὸ ἱερὸν ἔχουσαν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς μικρὸν καὶ εὐτελές, 
᾿Αλέξανδρον δὲ ἀναβάντα μετὰ τὴν ἐπὶ Γρανίκῳ νίκην ἀναθήμασί τε κοσμῆσαι τὸ 
ἱερόν. 
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> C.L. Gr. 3595, decree in honour of Antiochus I, δεδόχθαι τῇ βουλῇ 
καὶ τῷ δήμῳ τὴν μὲν ἱέρειαν καὶ τοὺς ἱερονόμους καὶ τοὺς πρυτάνεις εὔξασθαι τῇ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ ᾿Ιλιάδι.,, τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ συντελεσάτωσαν τὴν νυμιζομένην καὶ πάτριον 
θυσίαν. 

9. Arch, Zeit. 1875, p. 153, inscription from Ilium containing 
a decree in honour of a citizen of Gargara, ὅτι ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός ἐστι περὶ 
τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ τὴν πανήγυριν καὶ τὸ κοινὸν τῶν πόλεων (third 
century 8. 6.). 

ἃ Ἰλίεια: Hesych. ς, Ὁ. ἑορτὴ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις" ἐν Ἰλίῳ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Ἰλιάδος καὶ 
πομπὴ καὶ ἀγών. 

9 Panathenaea at Ilium: τὰ μικρά C. 7. Gr. 3601. Cf. 3599 ἀπὸ δὲ 
τῆς προσόδου γίνεσθαι ἀνὰ πᾶν ἔτος ἐν τῷ ΠΙαναθηναίῳ ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ τῶν ᾿λιακῶν 
πομπὴν καὶ θυσίαν τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ. 

f Appian: Mithrad. Bekk. 1. p. 365 τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἕδος ὃ Παλλάδιον 
καλοῦσιν καὶ διοπετὲς ἡγοῦνται νομίζουσιν εὑρεθῆναι τότε ἄθραυστον (in the 
destruction of Ilium by Fimbria). 


*1a Athena Ἱππολαῖτις at Hippolas on south coast of Laconia: Paus. 
3. 25, 9 πόλεως ἐρείπια Ἱἱππόλας ἐστίν, ἐν δὲ αὐτοῖς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν “Inmodairios. 

b Athena Kpacria: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

¢ Athena Kuppnoris: vide Geograph. Register, p. 423. 

a Athena Awdia, vide “5, at Lindos: Strabo, 655 ἱερὸν δέ ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
Δινδίας αὐτόθι, ἐπιφανὲς τῶν Δαναΐδων ἵδρυμα. C.L. Gr, 2103 ε᾿Αθηνᾷ Λινδίᾳ 
Ποσίδεος Ποσιδέου χαριστήριον : Rhodian inscription in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. 

b Athena Mayapsis: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

48. Aristid. vol. 1, p.17, Dind. εἰσὶν ai πόλεις δῶρα ᾿Αθηνᾶς... Πολιοῦ- 
xos ἅπασι κέκληται. i 

50 Athena ᾿Ακρία at Argos: @Hesych. s. v. ἐν “Apyet, ἐπὶ τινὸς ἄκρας 
ἱδρυμένη ἀφ᾽ ἧς καὶ ᾿Ακρίσιος dvoudobn’ ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἡ Ἥρα καὶ ἔΑρτεμις καὶ 
᾿Αφροδίτη προσαγορευομένη ἐν ἴἤλργει κατὰ τὸ ὅμοιον ἐπ᾽ ἄκρῳ ἱδρυμέναι. 

b Paus. 2. 24, 3 ἐπ᾽ ἄκρᾳ δέ ἐστι τῇ Λαρίσῃ Διὸς ἐπίκλησιν Λαρισαίου ναὸς 
... Καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς δὲ ναός ἐστι θέας ἄξιος. 

© Clem, Alex. 39 Ρ ἐν τῷ νεῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν Λαρίσσῃ ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει 
τάφος ἐστὶν ᾿Ακρισίου. 

51 Aristid. vol. 1, p. 15, Dind. πόλεων δὲ πασῶν τὰς κορυφὰς ἔχει κατὰ 
κράτος. 

8 At Agrigentum: Polyb. 9. 27 ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς κορυφῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ἔκτισ-: 
ται καὶ Διὸς ᾿Αταβυρίου. 
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°° At Scepsis: Xen. Hel/. 3. τ, 21 ὁ δὲ Δερκυλίδας θύσας τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ἐν 
τῇ τῶν Σκηψίων ἀκροπόλει. 

5: Paus. 6. 26, 3, in Elis, ἐν ἀκροπόλει δὲ τῇ Ἠλείων ἐστὶν ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς" 
ἐλέφαντος δὲ τὸ ἄγαλμα καὶ χρυσοῦ. εἶναι μὲν δὴ Φειδίου φασὶν αὐτήν, πεποίηται 
δὲ ἀλεκτρυὼν ἐπὶ τῷ κράνει, ὅτι προχειρότατα ἔχουσιν ἐς μάχας οἱ ἀλεκτρυόνες, 

56. Αἰ Corone in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 6 χαλκοῦν δὲ καὶ ἐν ἀκροπόλει 
τῇ 2 6 = ae y 2 > i , f δὲ >. ἌΝ ἜΣ - 

ἧς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἄγαλμά ἐστιν ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ, κορώνην δὲ ἐν τῇ χειρὶ ἔχουσα. 

δ At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 3 φκοδόμηται δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ κορυφῇ τῆς ἀκρο- 
πόλεως ναὸς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ἄγαλμα δέ ἐστιν ἐπίχρυσον πλὴν χειρῶν καὶ ἄκρων ποδῶν' 
ταῦτα δὲ καὶ τὸ πρόσωπόν ἐστιν ἐλέφαντος . .. καὶ ἄλλο Αἰαντίδος. 

δ Athena Κορυφασία: Paus. 4. 36, 2, on the promontory of Cory- 
phasion in Messenia, ἱερόν ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν Kopupacias. 

°° Athena Kpavaia near Elatea: Paus. 10. 34, 7 ᾿Ελατείας δὲ ὅσον 

δί wn > ¢ 2 “- ἃ: Ἃ( Ῥ ἣν an ΄ -” 
σταδίους εἰκοσιν ἀφέστηκεν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν Kpavatas ἱερόν. . . . ἐπὶ τούτῳ τῷ 
λόφῳ τὸ ἱερὸν πεποίηται... τὸν δὲ ἱερέα ἐκ παίδων αἱροῦνται τῶν ἀνήβων.... 

Yo Qi ν᾽ ae . \ » , - ” ary , 
τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ἐποίησαν μὲν καὶ τοῦτο Πολυκλέους παῖδες, ἔστι δὲ ἐσκευασμένον 
ὡς ἐς μάχην, καὶ ἐπείργασται τῇ ἀσπίδι τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσι μίμημα ἐπὶ τῇ ἀσπίδι τῆς 
καλουμένης ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων Παρθένου. Cf. inscriptions in Bull. de Corr. 
Ffell. 1887, p. 318 ᾿Ονησιφόρον ἱερητεύσαντα ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Kpavda. 70. 
(decree of alliance with Tenos) ἀναγράψαι δὲ καὶ... τὸ ψαίφισμα ἀναθέ- 
pev... ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τᾶς ᾿Αθανᾶς ἐν Kpavais (? fourth century B.c.). 

*°a Athena Κυπαρισσία near Asopus on the Laconian coast: Paus. 3. 
22, 9 ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν ἐστιν ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει Κυπαρισσίας ἐπίκλησιν. τῆς δὲ ἀκρο- 
πόλεως πρὸς τοῖς ποσὶ πόλεως ἐρείπια καλουμένης ᾿Αχαιῶν τῶν Παρακυπαρισσίων. 

b At Larissa in Thessaly: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 345 (in letter 
from Philip V concerning extension of civic franchise) (rd ψάφισμα) ἐν 
στάλλας .. . ὀγγράψαντας κατθέμεν ἐν τὰν ἀκρόπολιν ἐν τὸν ναὸν τᾶς ᾿Αθανᾶς. 

“Ὁ Athena “Oyxa at Thebes: Aesch. Sept. βοι: 

πρῶτον μὲν “Oyka Παλλὰς ἥδ᾽ ἀγχίπτολις 

πύλαισι γείτον᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἐχθαίρουσ᾽ ὕβριν 

εἴρξει. ᾿ 
Ib. 164: 

ἡ» rg δ᾽, -ἷὖἍΠ > , 

σύ τε μάκαιρ᾽ ἄνασσ᾽ ἔογκα, προφρόνως 

Ly f Pa ov i$. ,’ 

ἑπτάπυλον πόλεως ἕδος ἐπιρρύου. 
Paus. 9. 12, 2, at Thebes, ἔστι μὲν ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ βωμὸς καὶ ἄγαλμα ᾿Αθηνᾶς" 
ἀναθεῖναι δὲ αὐτὸ Κάδμον λέγουσι... .ἤΟγγα κατὰ γλῶσσαν τὴν Φοινίκων καλεῖται. 
Steph. ς. Ὁ. ᾿ογκαῖαι. πύλαι Θηβῶν... Ὄγκα γὰρ ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ κατὰ Φοίνικας. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen, 670 ὁ μὲν Στησίχορος ἐν Ἑὐρωπείᾳ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐσπαρκέναι 
τοὺς ὀδόντας φησί. 

α΄ Athena Ἰτωνία, ἃ Near Coronea: Paus. 9. 33, 1 τῆς ᾿Ιτωνίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
> ‘ A o¢ t < > ‘ S ᾿ > cot a 4 “δ 3 ν Ec 
ἐστὶ τὸ lepdv... καὶ ἐς τὸν κοινὸν συνίασιν ἐνταῦθα οἱ Βοιωτοὶ σύλλογον. ἐν δὲ τῷ 
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ναῷ χαλκοῦ πεποιημένα ᾿Αθηνᾶς "Irwvias καὶ Διός ἐστιν ἀγάλματα. τέχνη δὲ 
᾿Αγορακρίτου. Strabo, 411 κρατήσαντες δὲ (οἱ Βοιωτοὶ) τῆς Κορωνείας ἐν 
τῷ πρὸ αὐτῆς πεδίῳ τὸ τῆς Ἰτωνίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ἱδρύσαντο ὁμώνυμον τῷ 
Θετταλικῷ καὶ τὸν παραρρέοντα ποταμὸν Κουάριον προσηγόρευσαν ὁμοφώνως τῷ 
ἐκεῖ. ᾿Αλκαῖος δὲ καλεῖ Κωράλιον λέγων, ““ ὦ ᾽νασο᾽ ᾿Αθανάα πολεμαδόκος ἅ ποι 
Κορωνίας ἐπὶ πίσεων ναύω πάροιθεν ἀμφιβαίνεις Κωραλίω ποταμῶ παρ᾽ ὄχθαις." 
(Bergk, Alcaeus, frag. 9) ἐνταῦθα δὲ καὶ τὰ Παμβοιώτια συνετέλουν' συγκαθί- 
δρυται δὲ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ὁ “Αἰδης κατά τινα, ὥς φασι, μυστικὴν αἰτίαν. Bacchylides 
frag. 23 οὐχ ἕδρας ἔργον οὐδ᾽ ἀμβολᾶς ἀλλὰ χρυσαιγίδος Ἰτωνίας χρὴ παρ᾽ 
εὐδαίδαλον ναὸν ἐλθόντας ἁβρόν τι δεῖξαι. 

b Athena Ἰτωνία in Thessaly: Paus. 1. 13, 3 τὰ ἀνατεθέντα ὅπλα τῶν 
Κελτικῶν ἐς τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Ιτωνίας Φερῶν μεταξὺ καὶ Λαρίσης, καὶ 
τὸ ἐπίγραμμα τὸ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς 

τοὺς θυρεοὺς ὁ Μολοσσὸς ᾿Ιτωνίδι δῶρον ᾿Αθάνᾳ 

Πύρρος ἀπὸ θρασέων ἐκρέμασεν Tadarav. 
Paus. 10. 1, 10 τὸ γὰρ σύνθημα... ἐδίδοτο ἐν ταῖς μάχαις Θεσσαλοῖς μὲν 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Ιτωνίας. Schol. ap. Rhod. 1. 551 τῆς ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ Ἰτωνίας περὶ 
ἧς ‘Exaraids τε ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ τῶν ἱστοριῶν λέγε. At Crannon: Polyaen. 
2. 54 ἑορτῆς οὔσης τῶν καλουμένων Ἰτωνίων, ἐν ἧ πάντες ἹΚραννώνιοι παίζουσιν. 

¢ Athena Ἰτωνία worshipped at Amorgos: ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ ᾿Ιτωνίᾳ and the 

festival τὰ ᾿Ισώνια mentioned in inscription found there, Bull. de Corr. 
εἰ]. 1891, pp. 589-590. 

ἃ At Athens: C. 1. A. 1. 210 ᾿Αθηναίας Ἰτωνίας (latter part of fifth 
century B. C.). 

e At Thaumakoi in Phthiotis: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. No. 1459 
μηνὸς ᾿Ιτωνίου. 

“5. Steph. Byz. ς.Ὁ. ᾿Αθῆναι πόλεις" κατὰ μὲν Ὦρον πέντε κατὰ δὲ Φίλωνα ἕξ 
κων ἕκτη EvBous . .. ταύτας δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας Διάδας λέγεσθαι. 

Cults referring to the family. 

® Photius, s.v. προτελείαν ἡμέραν ὀνομάζουσιν, ἐν ἡ εἰς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν τὴν 
γαμουμένην παρθένον ἄγουσιν οἱ γονεῖς ὡς τὴν θεὸν καὶ θυσίαν ἐπιτελοῦσιν. 

64 Athena ᾿Απατουρία or Φρατρία. ἃ At Athens: Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 146 ἀπατούρια ἔθυον Att Φρατρίῳ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷᾳς C. 7. A. 2. 844: 
inscription probably referring to the ’Amarovpia. Plato, Luthyd. p. 
302 D Ζεὺς δὲ ἡμῖν... ἑρκεῖος δὲ καὶ φράτριος, καὶ ᾿Αθηναίη φρατρία. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 33,1 (on the island just off the shore) 
ἱδρύσατο μὲν διὰ τοῦτο Αἴθρα ναὸν ἐνταῦθα ᾿Αθηνᾶς ’Amarovpias . . . κατεστή- 
σατο δὲ καὶ τοῖς Τροιζηνίων παρθένοις ἀνατιθέναι πρὸ γάμον τὴν ζώνην τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ 
τῇ ᾿Απατουρίᾳ. 

Dd2 
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© At Syros: C.Z. Gr. 2347 q ᾿Αθηνᾶς Spa(rpias). 

4 At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 224 Διὸς Bparpiov ᾿Αθαναίας 
Εὐρυανακτιδᾶν (? fourth century B. c.). 

e Herod. 1. 147 εἰσὶ δὲ mdvres”Iwves, ὅσοι ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηνῶν γεγόνασι καὶ 
᾿Απατούρια ἄγουσιν ὁρτήν. ἄγουσι δὲ πάντες πλὴν ᾿Εφεσίων καὶ Κολοφωνίων. 

f Cf. Aristot. Oecon. p.1347 τῇ τε ἱερείᾳ τῇ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς ἐν ἀκροπόλει 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἀποθανόντος φέρειν χοίνικα κριθῶν καὶ πυρῶν ἑτέραν καὶ ὀβολόν, καὶ 
ὅτῳ ἂν παιδάριον γένηται, τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο (ἐκέλευσεν Ἱππίας). 

6 Athena Κτησία: Hippocr. περὶ ἐνυπνίων : Kuhn, 2, p. 10 ἐπὶ μὲν 
τοῖσιν ἀγαθοῖσιν Ἡλίῳ Aut Οὐρανίῳ Ait Κτησίῳ, ᾿Αθηνᾷ Κτησίῃ, Ἑρμῇ ᾿Απόλλωνι 
εὔχεσθαι. 

6 Athena Μήτηρ : Paus. 5. 3,3 τῶν δὲ Ἠλείων αἱ γυναῖκες... εὔξασ- 
θαι τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ λέγονται... καὶ ἡ εὐχή σφισιν ἐτελέσθη, καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν 
ἐπίκλησιν Μητρὸς ἱδρύσαντο. 

8 ? Athena Δοχία: Aristid. 1, p. 21, Dind. Cf. Suidas, ς. Ὁ. αἰγίς" ἡ δὲ 
ἱέρεια ᾿Αθήνῃσι τὴν ἱερὰν αἰγίδα φέρουσα πρὸς τὰς νεογάμους εἰσήρχετο. 

8 Athena TevervAdis: vide Niketas Epitheta θεῶν, Westermann, 
Myth. Graec. p. 355. 

Athena Παρθένος : C. 7. A. τ. 374 Παρθένῳ "Expavtov μὲ πατὴρ ἀν- 
έθηκε καὶ υἷος ἐνθάδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίῃ μνῆμα πόνων ἤΑρεος... Κρίτιος καὶ Νησιώτης 
ἐποιησάτην. ἡ Παρθένος in State-decree circ. 420 B.c., C. 2, A. τ. 51. 

7° Athena Kopia near Cleitor in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 21, 3 πεποίηται 
δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ ὄρους κορυφῆς σταδίοις τριάκοντα ἀπωτέρω τῆς πόλεως ναὸς καὶ 
ἄγαλμα ᾿Αθηνᾶς Κορίας. Cf. Κορησία 15. 

Political titles. 

τι Athena Εἰρηνοφόρος : C. 7. Gr. 6833, on base of statue, cult-title. 

™ Athena BovAaia at Athens: Antiphon, p. 789 R ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ 
βουλευτηρίῳ Διὸς Βουλαίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Βουλαίας ἱερόν ἐστι. Cf. C. 1. 4. 3. 
272 ἱερέως Διὸς Βουλαίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Bovdaias. Cf. 683. 

Athena ᾿Αμβουλία at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 6 Διὸς ᾿Αμβουλίου καὶ 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστὶν ᾿Αμβουλίας βωμός. 

™ Athena ᾿Αγοραία, vide 17 4, 

8. ᾿Αθηνᾶ ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ and ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ Δηριονείῳ mentioned in fifth 
century Attic inscription containing schedule of religious funds, 
C.L. A. 1. 273. Lb. 3.71 ἱερεὺς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ἐπὶ Παλλαδίου καὶ Βουζύγης, 
χρήσαντος τοῦ Πυθίου ᾿Απόλλωνος, ὅτι χρὴ ἕτερον ἔδος τῆς Παλλάδος κατασκευά- 


σασθαι, ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ποήσας τοῖς τε θεοῖς τῇ τε πόλει ἀνέθηκεν, ὃ Second 
century A.D. 
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b Paus. 1. 28, 8 ὁπόσα (δικαστήρια) ἐπὶ τοῖς φονεῦσίν ἐστιν, ἄλλα καὶ ἐπὶ 
Παλλαδίῳ καλοῦσε, καὶ τοῖς ἀποκτείνασιν ἀκουσίως κρίσις καθέστηκεν. Cf. 
Pollux, 8.118; Harpocrat. ς. v. ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ : Demosth. κατὰ ᾿Αριστοκρ. 
§ 71. Cf. 48 and 4Ὁ. 


¢ Aesch. Lum. 1022: 
Πέμψω δὲ φέγγει λαμπάδων σελασφόρων 
ἐς τοὺς ἔνερθε καὶ κάτω χθονὸς τόπους, 
σὺν προσπόλοισιν, aire φρουροῦσιν βρέτας 
τοὐμὸν δικαίως. 


Cf. Rang. Znscr. 814. 8. 
ἃ Eur. 721. Taur. 1469: 


ἐξέσωσα δὲ 
καὶ πρίν σ᾽ ᾿Αρείοις ἐν πάγοις ψήφους ἴσας 
κρίνασ᾽, ᾿Ορέστα, καὶ νόμισμ᾽ ἐς τοῦτό γε, 
νικᾶν, ἰσήρεις ὅστις ἂν ψήφους λάβῃ. 

15. Athena ᾿Αξιόποινος at Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 6 ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Δξιοποίνου 
καλουμένης ἱερόν. ὡς γὰρ δὴ ἀμυνόμενος Ἣρακλῆς [Ἱπποκόωντα καὶ τοὺς παῖδας 
μετῆλθε κατ᾽ ἀξίαν, Sv προῦὐπῆρξαν, ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱδρύεται. 

τὸ Athena Σταθμία : Hesych. s. Ὁ. ἐπίθετον ᾿Αθηνᾶς, 


7 Athena Θέμις: C. LA. 3. 323 ᾿Οληφόρου (? Οὐλοφόρου) ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
Θέμιδος : on seat in Attic theatre. 


Athena Προναία and Πρόνοια. 


78a Athena Προναία at Thebes: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, Ὁ. 5 
inscriptions on fragments of pottery and bronze ’A@dvas Προναίας. 
Paus. 9. 10, 2 ἔστι δὲ λόφος ἐν δεξιᾷ τῶν πυλῶν ἱερὸς ᾿Απόλλωνος" 

. πρῶτα μὲν δὴ λίθου κατὰ τὴν ἔσοδόν ἐστιν ᾽Αθηνᾶ καὶ “Ἑρμῆς ὀνομαζόμενοι 
Πρόναοι. ποιῆσαι δὲ αὐτὸν Φειδίας, τὴν δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶν λέγεται Σκόπας" μετὰ δὲ ὁ 


A 2 , 
ναὸς φὠκοδόμηται. 


b At Delphi: Aesch. Zum. 21 
Παλλὰς mpovaia δ᾽ ἐν λόγοις πρεσβεύεται. 

Herod. 1. 92 Κροίσῳ δὲ ἔστι καὶ ἄλλα ἀναθήματα ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι πολλά... ἐν 
δὲ Προνηΐης τῆς ἐν Δελφοῖσι ἀσπὶς χρυσέη μεγάλη. Aeschin. «. Κτησιῴ. 108 
(499 R) ἀναιρεῖ ἡ Πυθία πολεμεῖν Κιρραίοις καὶ τὴν χώραν... ἀναθεῖναι... τῷ 
᾿Απόλλωνι τῷ Πυθίῳ καὶ ᾿Αρτέμιδι καὶ Λητοῖ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ Προναίᾳ. Hesych. 5.0. 
Προναΐας" ᾿Αθηνᾶς τέμενος ἐν Δελφοῖς. Harpocr. s.v. ὠνομάζετό τις παρὰ 
Δελφοῖς ᾿Αθηνᾶ Προναία διὰ τὸ πρὸ τοῦ ναοῦ ἱδρύσθαι. Plut. Praec. Ger. 
Ret. p. 825 Β ἱκετεύοντας ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τῆς Προναίας. Curtius, Anecd. Delphi. 
inscr. 43 and 45 ᾿Αθάνᾳ τᾷ Προναίᾳ. 
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7 Athena Πρόνοια. ® At Delphi: Paus. ro. 8, 4 6 τέταρτος δὲ (ναὸς) 
᾿Αθηνᾶς καλεῖται Προνοίας. Demosth. x.’Apirroy, A. p. 780 εἰσὶ ταῖς πόλεσι 
πάσαις βωμοὶ καὶ νεὼ πάντων τῶν θεῶν, ἐν δὲ τούτοις καὶ Προνοίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς ὡς 
ἀγαθῆς καὶ μεγάλης θεοῦ, καὶ παρὰ τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι ἐν Δελφοῖς κάλλιστος καὶ 
μέγιστος νεὼς εὐθὺς εἰσιόντι ἐς τὸ ἱερόν. Photius, 5. Ὁ. Πρόνοια ᾿Αθηνᾶ᾽ οἱ μὲν 
διὰ τὸ πρὸ τοῦ ναοῦ τοῦ ἐν Δελφοῖς ἑστάναι αὐτήν, οἱ δὲ ὅτι προυνόησεν ὅπως 
τέκῃ ἡ Λητώ. Diod. Sic. 11. 14 οἱ δὲ (Πέρσαι) ἐπὶ τὴν σύλησιν τοῦ μαντείου 
πεμφθέντες προῆλθον μὲν μέχρι τοῦ ναοῦ τῆς Προνοίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς... τὸ μὲν οὖν 
ἐν Δελφοῖς μαντεῖον δαιμονίᾳ τινὶ προνοίᾳ τὴν σύλησιν διέφυγεν. 


b At Delos: Macrob. 1. 17, 54, referring to the birth of Apollo, 
diu intervenit Iuno ...sed divinae providentiae vicit instantia, quae 
creditur iuvisse partum. Ideo in insula Delo ad confirmandam fidem 
fabulae aedes Providentiae, quam ναὸν Προνοίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς appellant apta 
religione celebratur. 


¢ ? At Prasiae in Attica: Bekk. Anecd.299 Upovaia ’AOnva’ ἀγάλματος 
ὄνομα τοῦ ἐν Δελφοῖς πρὸ τοῦ ναοῦ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱδρυμένον" Πρόνοια δὲ 


᾽Αθηνᾶ ἐν Πρασιαῖς τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἵδρυται ὑπὸ Διομήδους, 


0. Aristid. 1, p. 23, Dind. ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων τῶν αὑτοῦ χρησμῳδιῶν ταύτην 
προυστήσατο καὶ προθύειν ἐπέταξεν. Id. p. 26 Μόνη δὲ ᾿Ἐργάνη καὶ Πρόνοια 


κέκληται. 


δ᾽ Athena Φημία αἱ Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//oge. 370, 1. 27 Ζηνὸς 


Φημίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Φημίας . .. ἐπώνιον T, 


8: Zenob. 5. 75 E ἄλλοι δὲ λέγουσι τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν εὑρεῖν τὴν διὰ τῶν ψήφων 


, 
μαντικὴν. 


Epithets of the war-goddess. 


* Athena ᾿Αλαλκομένη : ἃ Hom. 7). 4. 7: 

Δοιαὶ μὲν Μενελάῳ ἀρηγόνες εἰσὶ θεάων, 

Ἥρη τ᾽ ᾿Αργείη καὶ ᾿Αλαλκομενηῖς ᾿Αθήνη. 
Paus. 9. 33, 4 ᾿Αλαλκομεναὶ δὲ κώμη μέν ἐστιν οὐ μεγάλη... γενέσθαι δὲ 
αὐτῇ τὸ ὄνομα οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ ᾿Αλαλκομενέως, ἀνδρὸς αὐτόχθονος, ὑπὸ τούτου δὲ 
᾿Αθηνᾶν τραφῆναι λέγουσιν... ᾿Απωτέρω δὲ τῆς κώμης ἐπεποίητο ἐν τῷ 
χθαμαλῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ναὸς καὶ ἄγαλμα ἀρχαῖον ἐλέφαντος. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
5. Ὁ. ᾿Αλαλκομένιον. ΑΕ]. Var. Hist. 12. 57 (περὶ τεράτων τοῖς Θηβαίοις 
προφαινομένων, ᾿Αλεξάνδρου én’ αὐτοὺς τὴν δύναμιν ἄγοντος) τὸ δὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
τῆς καλουμένης ᾿Αλαλκομενηΐδος ἄγαλμα αὐτομάτως κατεφλέχθη. Strabo, 413 
(Αλαλκομεναί).,, ἔχει δ᾽ ἀρχαῖον ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς σφόδρα τιμώμενον, καὶ φασί 
γε τὴν θεὸν γεγενῆσθαι ἐνθάδε... καὶ ἀπόρθητος ἀεὶ διετέλεσεν ἡ πόλις, οὔτε 
μεγάλη οὖσα οὔτ᾽ ἐν εὐερκεῖ χωρίῳ κειμένη. 
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b In Chios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, 82, No. 8 ᾿Αθηνᾷ ᾿Αλαλκομένῃ 
τὸ θυρετρικὸν πῆγμα ἀνέθηκεν τοῦ ἱεροῦ περιβόλου κατασκευῆς. 

δ: Athena Προμαχόρμα: Paus. 2. 34, 8, near Hermione, ἐν βουπόρθμῳ 
δὲ πεποίηται μὲν ἱερὸν Δήμητρος καὶ τῆς παιδός, πεποίηται δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς" ἐπί- 
κλησις δέ ἐστι τῇ θεῷ προμαχόρμα. 

8° Athena ᾿Αρεία. ἃ At Athens, on or near the Areopagus: Paus. 
1. 28, 5 βωμός ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Αρείας, ὃν ἀνέθηκεν (Ὀρέστης) ἀποφυγὼν τὴν 
δίκην. Οἷ, 7. A. 2. 333 ὀμόσαι ᾿Αθηναίους μὲν Λακεδαιμονίοις Ἥλιον, “Apn, 
᾿Αθηνᾶν ᾿Αρείαν (circ. 271 B.C.). 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 1 Πλαταιεῦσι δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν ᾿Αρείας 
ἐστὶν ἱερόν. φὠκωοδομήθη δὲ ἀπὸ λαφύρων ἃ τῆς μάχης σφίσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τῆς 
Μαραθῶνι ἀπένειμαν. 

ὁ. At Smyrna: C. 7. Gr. 3137, in the oath dictated by the Smyr- 
naeans to the Magnesians, Opviw Δία Γῆν "HAtov”Apy ᾿Αθηνᾶν *Apeiav 
(period of Diadochi). Athena-worship at Smyrna, 7d. 3154. 

4 At Pergamon: Frankel, Znschr. von Pergamon, vol. 1, No. 13, 
oath of Eumenes, ὀμνύω Δία... Ἄρη ᾿Αθηνᾶν ᾿Αρείαν. 

51 Athena ᾿Αλκίδημος : Liv. 42. 51 Ipse (Perseus) centum hostiis 
sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam vocant Alcidemon, facto. 

δ Athena Ληῖτις at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 τέταρτα καὶ πέμπτα 
᾿Αρτέμιδι θύουσι καὶ Ληίτιδι ᾿Αθηνᾷ, ἔκτα ’Epydvy. Cf. Hom. L/. το. 460 

καὶ τά γ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίῃ ληΐτιδι δῖος ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 
ὑψόσ᾽ ἀνέσχεθε χειρὶ καὶ εὐχόμενος ἔπος ηὔδα. 

88. Collitz, Dealect. Inschr. 3001 Megara Τοίδ᾽ ἀπὸ datas τὰν δεκάταν 
ἀνέθηκεν ᾿Αθηναῖ (Circ. 450 B. C.). 

8a Athena Ζωστηρία at Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 3 Πλησίον δὲ ᾿Αμφι- 
τρύωνος δύο ἀγάλματα λίθινα λέγουσιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν Ζωστηρίας. λαβεῖν ya 
p γάλμ γ ἢ η np yap 
τὰ ὅπλα αὐτὸν ἐνταῦθα. 

b At Athens: C. ZA. 1. 273 ᾿Αθηναίας Ζωστηρίας Ἡ. . . . τόκος (fifth 
century B.c.). Cf. Paus. 1. 31, 1 ἐν Ζωστῆρι δὲ ἐπὶ θαλάσσης καὶ βωμὸς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ ᾿Αρτέμιδος καὶ Λητοῦς. τεκεῖν μὲν οὖν τοὺς παῖδας 
ἐνταῦθα οὔ φασι λύσασθαι δὲ τὸν ζωστῆρα ὡς τεξομένην. 


¢ Hesych. 5. v. Ζώστειρα' ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίθετον ἐν Βοιωτίᾳ, 


9a Athena Στρατία: Plut. Praec. Ret. Ger. 801 E “Apeos ᾿Ενναλίου καὶ 
Στρατίας ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 
Ὁ Στοιχεία αἱ Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Ep:daure go, dedication ᾿Αθανᾶς 


Στοιχείας. 
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S| Athena Σάλπιγξ at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 3 ᾿Αθηνᾶς δὲ ἱδρύσασθαι 
Σάλπιγγος ἱερόν φασιν ᾿Ηγέλεων. 


33. Athena ᾿Ἐγκέλαδος : Hesych, 5. 9. ἡ ᾽Αθηνᾶ. 


a Athena Ἱππία at Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 1 τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ἐν Τεγέᾳ τὸ 
ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐκομίσθη μὲν ἐκ δήμου τοῦ Μανθουρέων, Ἱππία δὲ παρὰ τοῖς Μαν- 
θουρεῦσιν εἶχεν ἐπίκλησιν, ὅτι τῷ ἐκείνων λόγῳ γινομένης τοῖς θεοῖς πρὸς 
Γίγαντας μάχης ἐπήλασεν ᾿Ἐγκελάδῳ ἵππων τὸ ἅρμα. At Acharnae in Attica: 
Paus. 1. 31, 6 τὴν δὲ Ἱππίαν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ὀνομάζουσι. Cf. inscription found at 
Menidi: C. 7. A. 2. 581 ἀναθήματα ἀνέθηκεν τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Ἱππίᾳς At 
Olympia: Paus. 5. 15. 6 τῆς δὲ πρὸς τὸν ἔμβολον καλούμενον ἐσόδου τῇ μὲν 
ἤλρεως Ἱππίου τῇ δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Ἱππίας βωμός. Cf, 118 δ. We 178, 


b Athena Κελεύθεια at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 4 τοῦ δὲ τῶν βιδιαίων ἀρχείου 
πέραν ἐστὶν Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν" ᾽Οδυσσεὺς δὲ ἱδρύσασθαι τὸ ἄγαλμα λέγεται καὶ ὀνομάσαι 
Κελεύθειαν, τοὺς Πηνελόπης μνηστῆρας δρόμῳ νικήσας. ἱδρύσατο δὲ τῆς Κελευ- 
θείας ἱερὰ ἀριθμῷ τρία, διεστηκότα ἀπ’ ἀλλήλων. 

* Athena Παρεία at Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 8 τὴν δὲ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρκαδίας 
ἰοῦσιν ἐκ Σπάρτης ᾿Αθηνᾶς Eornxev ἐπίκλησιν Tapetas ἄγαλμα ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ. 


956. ᾽Αθηνᾶ Χαλινῖτις at Corinth: Paus. 2. 4, 1 Χαλινίτιδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἱερόν" ᾿Αθηνᾶν γὰρ... φασὶ καὶ ὡς τὸν Πήγασόν οἱ (Βελλεροφόντῃ) παραδοίη 
χειρωσαμένη καὶ ἐνθεῖσα αὐτὴ τῷ ἵππῳ χαλινόν, τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμά οἱ τοῦτο ξόανόν 


ἐστι, πρόσωπον δὲ καὶ χεῖρες καὶ ἄκροι πόδες εἰσι λευκοῦ λίθου. 


"6 Athena Νίκη ὃ αἱ Athens, called later ἤΛπτερος : Paus. 1. 22, 4 τῶν 
δὲ προπυλαίων ἐν δεξιᾷ Νίκης ἐστὶν ᾿Απτέρου ναός. Cf. 8 Ὁ. vide supra * 2, 
(.1. 4. τ, Ῥ. 74 ᾿Αθηναίας Νίκης στέφανος χρυσοῦς. Lb. 2. 471, 14 
συντελουμένης δὲ καὶ τῆς θυσίας τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Νίκῃ συνεπόμπευσαν καλῶς 
καὶ εὐσχημόνως βοῦν συμπέμψαντες ἣν καὶ ἔθυσαν ἐν ἀκροπόλει τῇ θεῷ. Lb. 
2. 678 A I, 15 ᾿Αθηνᾷ Niky στέφανος ἀπὸ ληΐων. Soph. 2.11. 134 Νίκη 
τ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα Πολιὰς ἣ σώζει μ᾽ det. Lt. Mag. 605. 50 ὅθεν καὶ ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ Νίκη 
προσαγορεύεται. Eur. 7071 1528: 

μὰ τὴν παρασπίζουσαν ἅρμασίν ποτε 

Νίκην ᾿Αθηνᾶν Ζηνὶ γηγενεῖς ἔπι. 
Cf. Lon 453: 

ἐμὰν 

᾿Αθανᾶν ἱκετεύω 

Προμαθεῖ Τιτᾶνι λοχευ- 

θεῖσαν κατ᾽ ἀκροτάτας 

κορυφᾶς Διός, ὦ Πότνα Νίκα. 
Arist. Bg. 581: 

ὦ Πολιοῦχε Παλλὰς... 


δεῦρ᾽ ἀφικοῦ λαβοῦσα τὴν 
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ἐν στρατιαῖς τε καὶ μάχαις 
ἡμετέραν συνεργὸν 
Νίκην. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 4 ἕτερον ἐνταῦθα ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς πεποίηται 
καλουμένης Νίκης καὶ ἄλλο Αἰαντίδος, At Olympia: Jd. 5. 26, 6 παρὰ δὲ τὴν 
᾿Αθηνᾶν πεποίηται Νίκη" ταύτην Μαντινεῖς ἀνέθεσαν... Κάλαμις δὲ οὐκ ἔχουσαν 
πτερὰ ποιῆσαι λέγεται ἀπομιμούμενος τὸ ᾿Αθήνῃσι τῆς ᾿Απτέρου καλουμένης 
ξόανον. 


¢ At Erythrae: Dittenberg. SyJ/. 307. 27. 


” Athena Νικηφόρος at Pergamum, vide *™, cf. decree of the 
Aetolians: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 1413 καθάπερ ὁ βασιλεὺς Ἑὐμένης 
ἀνακαλεῖ τὸ τέμενος τᾶς ᾿Αθάνας τᾶς Νικηφόρου τὸ ποτὶ Περγάμωι ἄσυλον καθώς 


κα ὁρίξῃη, συναποδεδέχθαι τοὺς Αἰτωλοὺς ἄσυλον εἶμεν αὐτὸ τὰ an’ Αἰτωλῶν. 


8 Athena as goddess of the arts. 


@ Schol. Soph. O. C. 56, at Colonus and in the Academia, συντιμᾶται 
(ὁ Προμηθεὺς) τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, καθάπερ ὁ Ἥφαιστος, καὶ ἔστιν αὐτοῦ παλαιὸν ἵδρυμα 
καὶ βωμὸς ἐν τῷ τεμένει τῆς θεοῦ. Δείκνυται δὲ καὶ βάσις ἀρχαία κατὰ τὴν 
εἴσοδον, ἐν ij τοῦ τε ἹΙρομηθέως ἐστὶ τύπος καὶ τοῦ Ἡφαίστου (quoting from 
Apollodorus). Cf. Paus. 1. 30, 2 ἐν ᾿Ακαδημίᾳ ἐστὶ Προμηθέως βωμὸς καὶ 
θέουσιν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, ἔχοντες καιομένας λαμπάδας. 
b Plato, Laws 920 D Ἡφαίστου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν τὸ τῶν δημιουργῶν 
γένος. 
¢ Aug. De Civ. Dei, 18, ch. 12 in templo Vulcani et Minervae 
quod ambo unum habebant Athenis. At Athens: Paus. 1. 14, 6 ὑπὲρ 
δὲ τὸν Κεραμεικὸν καὶ στοὰν τὴν καλουμένην βασίλειον ναός ἐστιν ἩΦαίστου" 
καὶ ὅτι μὲν ἄγαλμά οἱ παρέστηκεν ᾿Αθηνᾶς, οὐδὲν θαῦμα ἐποιούμην τὸν ἐπὶ Ἔρι- 
χθονίῳ ἐπιστάμενος Adyov' τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ὁρῶν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς γλαυκοὺς ἔχον τοὺς 
ὀφθαλμούς, Λιβύων τὸν μῦθον ὄντα εὕρισκον. 
d Solon, 13, 1. 49, Bergk: 
ἄλλος ᾿Αθηναίης τε καὶ ‘Haicrov πολυτέχνεω 
ἔργα δαεὶς χειροῖν συλλέγεται βιοτόν. 


99. Athena Ἡφαιστία: Hesych. s.v.: cf. C. 1. 4.. 2. 114 Ὁ. 
100 Athena Ἔργάνη : 8 Diod. Sic. 5. 73 ᾿Αθηνᾷ δὲ προσάπτουσι τήν τε 


ΕΝ \ , , Pa ἢ Sc τον te 
τῶν ἐλαιῶν ἡμέρωσιν καὶ φυτείαν παραδοῦναι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις... πρὸς δὲ τού- 
τοις τὴν τῆς ἐσθῆτος κατασκευὴν καὶ τὴν τεκτονικὴν τέχνην, ἔτι δὲ πολλὰ τῶν ἐν 
a ” > La > ef 6 i > θ Ψ - -“ δὲ i ‘ a 
ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐπιστήμαις εἰσηγήσασθαι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, εὑρεῖν δὲ καὶ τὴν τῶν 
a oh a - 
αὐλῶν κατασκευὴν . .. καὶ τὸ σύνολον πολλὰ τῶν φιλοτέχνων ἔργων, ἀφ᾽ ὧν 


᾿Εργάνην αὐτὴν προσαγορεύεσθαι. 
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b At Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 3 πρῶτοι μὲν yap (᾿Αθηναῖοι) ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐπωνό- 
μασαν ᾿Ἐργάνην. Soph. Frag. 724 Bar’ eis ὁδὸν δὴ πᾶς ὁ χειρῶναξ λεὼς οἱ 
τὴν Διὸς γοργῶπιν ᾿Ἐργάνην στατοῖς λίκνοισι προστρέπεσθε. Hesych. 5.0. 
λείκνοισι προστρέπεσθαι λεῖκνα.... ἅ ἐστι κανᾶ ἐφ᾽ vis τὰ λήϊα ἐπετέθετο, 


ἅπερ εἰσὶ κάρποι πύρινοι. 


ο C, 7 A. 2. 1434, inscription found on the base of a statue on the 
Acropolis, ? latter part of the fourth century B.c., Χερσί τε καὶ τέχναις 
ἔργων τόλμαις τε δικαίαις θρεψαμένη τέκνων γενεὰν ἀνέθηκε Μέλιννα συὶ τήνδε 
μνήμην, θεὰ ᾿Ἐργάνη, ὧν ἐπόνησεν μοῖραν ἀπαρξαμένη κτεάνων, τιμῶσα χάριν 
σήν. ΟΟ. 1 4.2. 1320 Βάκχιος τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ret ᾿Οργάνῃ ἀπαρχὴν ἀνέθηκεν 
στεφανωθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν θιασωτῶν, inscription found near the theatre of 
Herodes. 


ἃ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἕτερον αὐτόθι ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Εργάνης 
ἱερόν. 

9. At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 ra (θύουσιν οἱ ᾿Ηλεῖοι) ᾿Εργάνῃ. ταύτῃ 
τῇ Ἐργάνῃ καὶ of ἀπόγονοι Φειδίου, καλούμενοι δὲ Φαιδρυνταί, γέρας mapa 
Ἠλείων εἰληφότες τοῦ Διὸς τὸ ἄγαλμα ἀπὸ τῶν προσιζανόντων καθαίρειν, οὗτοι 


Ἅ 2 a + a , ἘΣ 4“, 
θύουσιν ἐνταῦθα πρὶν ἢ λαμπρύνειν τὸ ἄγαλμα ἄρχονται. 


f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 εἰσὶ d€... θεοί, παρέχονται δὲ καὶ 
οὗτοι σχῆμα τετράγωνον, ᾿Εργάται δέ ἐστιν αὐτοῖς ἐπίκλησις, ᾿Αθηνᾶ τε "Epydyn 


καὶ ᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αγυιεύς. 


& At Thespiae: Paus. 9. 26, ὃ τὴν δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶν τὴν ᾽᾿Ἐργάνην καὶ αὐτὴν 
καὶ Πλοῦτόν οἱ παρεστηκότα ἐποίησε. Et. Mag. p. 369. 51 Ἔργάνη" ἡ 


»Αθηνᾶ" ἜΝ ΗΠ > - , ΡΨ ve 
ηνᾶ παρὰ τὸ τῶν ἔργων ἐπιστατεῖν, ταύτης εὑραμένης τὰς τέχνας. 


bh Χαλκεῖα : Suidas, 5.7. ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνῃσι, ἅ τινες ᾿Αθήναια καλοῦσιν... .. ὕστε- 
ed © x rad Pp La’ na a 7 ? a? σ᾿ 4 
pov δὲ ὑπὸ μόνων ἤγετο τῶν τεχνιτῶν, ὅτι Ἥφαιστος ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ χαλκὸν 
εἰργάσατο. ἔστι δὲ ἕνῃ καὶ νέᾳ τοῦ Πνανεψιῶνος, ἐν ἣ καὶ ἱέρειαι μετὰ τῶν 
ἀρρηφόρων τὸν πέπλον διάζονται... . . Φανόδημος δέ φησιν οὐκ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ἄνεσθαι τὴν 
ἑορτήν, ἀλλ᾽ Ηφαίστῳ : cf. Harpocr. 21. Mag. s.v. 


101 Athena ᾿Ἐργάτις at Samos: Hesych. s.v. παρὰ δὲ Σαμίοις ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. 


102 Athena Ὀργάνη at Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 351 
AOHNAH®E ΟΡΓΑΝΗΣ, ? fifth century. 


10 Athena Καλλίεργος at Epidauros: ph. Arch. 1884, p. 28, Inscr. 72 
᾿Αθηνᾶς κα)λλιέργου ᾿Απολλώνιος Δωραι (? Awpaiov) πυροφορήσας (?=auppo- 
pyoas) τὸ ZP' ἔτος : imperial period. 

10¢ Athena Tedywia at Teumessos: Paus. 9. 19, I καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν Τευμησῷ 
Τελχινίας ἐστὶν ἱερόν, ἄγαλμα οὐκ ἔχον. Cf. Stobaeus, Florileg. 38. 56 ἐκ 
τῆς Νικολάου ἐθῶν συναγωγῆς. Τελχῖνες ἄνθρωποι... τεχνῖται δὲ ὄντες καὶ 
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pas na ἊΝ « EA 
Ta τῶν προτέρων ἔργα μωμησάμενοι ᾿Αθηνᾶς Τελχινίας ἄγαλμα πρῶτον ἱδρύ- 
σαντο, ὥσπερ εἴ τις λέγοι ᾿Αθηνᾶς βασκάνου. 


105. Athena ᾿Αηδών ; Hesych. s.v. ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ παρὰ Παμφυλίοις. 


106 ? Μουσική at Athens: C. 7. A. 2. 69 τῆς μουσικῆς (᾿Αθηνᾶς coniec. 
Boeckh). Cf. 15 


wT Athena Βομβυλία : Hesych.s.v. ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ ἐν Βοιωτίᾳ, Plut. De ALus. 
1336 Β ἡ δὲ Κόριννα καὶ διδαχθῆναί φησι τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίας αὐλεῖν. 
Schol. Pind. Pyth. τ2. 11. 6-12 ἡ γὰρ ᾿Αθηνᾶ εὗρε τὸ μέλος τῆς αὐλητικῆς. 


108. Athena Μαχανῖτις : Paus. 8. 36, 8, at Megalopolis, ἔστι δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν Maxaviridos ὅτι βουλευμάτων ἐστὶν ἡ θεὸς παντοίων καὶ ἐπιτεχ- 
νημάτων εὑρέτις. Arist. vol. 1, p. 24, Dind. Χάριτες δ᾽ αὐτῆς περὶ χεῖρας 


- 
{στανται. 


709 Athena Ὑγίεια *at Athens: Paus. 1. 23, 5, on the Acropolis, 
θεῶν ἀγάλματά ἐστιν Ὑγιείας τε, ἣν ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ maida εἶναι λέγουσι, καὶ 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν καὶ ταύτης Ὑγιείας. Arist. vol. 1, p. 22, Dind. ᾿Αθηναίων 
οἱ πρεσβύτατοι καὶ Ὑγιείας ᾿Αθηνᾶς βωμὸν ἱδρύσαντο. Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1887 (xii.), p. 388: οὗ p.154 ®EN...VPIEL... ALLIS ΕΠΟΙΕς 
KAIANE@®=’Aénvaia ‘Yyteia Κάλλις ἐποίησε καὶ ἀνέθηκε. Cf. fifth century 
inscription published in Δελτίον ᾿Αρχαιολ. 1888, p. 95. 3... av (H) 
vyvena . , . Ἑνφρονιος (ev ανεθεκεὴν (Ho) kepapevs ἀπαρχεν mardi Atos peyado. 
Ο. 1 4.1. 335 ᾿Αθηναῖοι τῇ ’AOnvaia τῇ Ὑγιείᾳ Πύρρος ἐποίησεν ᾿Αθηναῖος. 
Cf. Plut. Perzcl. 13 ἐπὶ τούτῳ (on the occasion of the recovery of his 
workman) καὶ τὸ χαλκοῦν ἄγαλμα τῆς Ὑγιείας ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἀνέστησεν (ὁ Περικλῆς) 
ἐν ἀκροπόλει παρὰ τὸν βωμὸν ὃς καὶ πρότερον ἦν, ὡς λέγουσι. ((. 7. A. 2. 
163, vide *62, 

b At Acharnae: Paus. 1. 31, 6 ᾿Αθηνᾶς βωμός ἐστιν Ὑγιείας. 


¢ At Hieron near Epidaurus: Cavwvadias, Epzdaure 49, inscription 
second century a.D., ᾿Αθηνᾷ ‘Yyeia ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ Σωτῆρος ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ Μάρκος 
ἸΙούνιος Δαδοῦχος. 


uo Athena Παιωνία at Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 ἐνταῦθά ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἄγαλμα Παιωνίας. 


11 At Oropus: Paus. 1. 34, 2 ᾿Ὡρωπίοις ναός τέ ἐστιν ᾿Ἀμφιαράου... 
παρέχεται δὲ ὁ βωμὸς μέρη"... τετάρτη δέ ἐστι τοῦ βωμοῦ μοῖρα ᾿Αφροδίτης 
καὶ Πανακείας, ἔτι δὲ ᾿Ιασοῦς καὶ Ὑγιείας καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἸΠαιωνίας. 


τ Athena Καθάρσιος : Arist. Dind. vol. 1, p. 26 προφῆται δὲ καὶ ἱερεῖς 
Καθάρσιον αὐτὴν ἐπικαλοῦνται. 


us Athena ᾿Αποτροπαία "αἱ Erythrae: Dittenberg. Syi/. 370. 1, 70, 
11} Διὸς ἀποτροπαίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἀποτροπαίας. 
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b At Rome: ᾿Αθάνᾳ ἀποτροπαίᾳ ex oraculo C. 7. Gr. 5939. 

M4 Athena Sérepa δαὶ Asea: vide 7. 

b At Athens: C. J. A. 2. 305 ἔθυον rds τε θυσίας τῷ Atk τῷ Σωτῆρι καὶ 
τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Σωτείρᾳ. Cf. 325, 326, 469. 21. Ib. 1387 ᾿Απολλωνίαν... 
θυγατέρα κανηφορήσασαν ὁ πατὴρ καὶ ἡ μήτηρ Ait σωτῆρι καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ σωτείρᾳ 
ἀνέθηκαν. Cf. inscription on seat of Attic theatre, C. 2. A. 3. 281. 

¢ Athena Σώτειρα in Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1882, 22, 
inscription containing temple-accounts, τῷ τοὺς στεφάνους πλέξαντι εἰς 
θυσίαν ᾿Απόλλωνι ᾿Αρτέμιδι Λητοῖ Ati Σωτῆρι ᾿Αθηνᾷ Σωτείρᾳ (second cen- 
tury B.C.). 


πὸ Athena Σαῖτις near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36,8 ἐπὶ κορυφῇ τοῦ ὄρους 


(τοῦ Ποντίνου) ἱερόν re ᾿Αθηνᾶς Σαΐτιδος ἐρείπια ἔτι μόνα. 
Cult-titles and cults shared with Zeus. 


"6 a Athena Συλλανία at Sparta: Plut. Lyc. 6 Διὸς Συλλανίου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
Συλλανίας ἱερὸν ἱδρυσάμενον. 


b Athena Ξενία at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 ἔστι καὶ Ζεὺς Ξένιος καὶ 
> ἃ ΩΣ ὦ 
AOnva Ξενία, 

ὁ Athena ᾿Αποτροπαία with Zeus ᾿Αποτροπαῖος αἱ Erythrae 11, 

d Athena Ὑπερδεξία : Steph. Byz. s.v. Ὑπερδέξιον. χωρίον Λέσβου, ἐν 
ᾧ Ζεὺς Ὑπερδέξιος καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶ Ὑπερδεξία. 

6. Zeus Σωτήρ and ᾿Αθηνᾶ Σώτειρα, 1°, 

f Zeus Κτήσιος and Athena Κτησία, ©. 

& Zeus Πάτριος and Athena Πατρία at Anaphe, *. 


h In the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1.1, 3 θέας δὲ ἄξιον τῶν ἐν Πειραιεῖ μάλιστα 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστὶ καὶ Διὸς τέμενος" χαλκοῦ μὲν ἀμφότερα τὰ ἀγάλματα, ἔχει δὲ 6 
μὲν σκῆπτρον καὶ Νίκην ἡ δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾷ δόρυ. 

i At Delos: Zeus Κύνθιος and Athena Κυνθία: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 343 Βασιλέα Πτολεμαῖον σωτῆρα. . . ᾿Αρεῖος Πτολεμαίου ᾿Αλεξ- 
ανδρεὺς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ εὐεργέτην Ati Κυνθίῳ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ Κυνθίᾳ. 


k ᾽Αθηνᾶ Λινδία and Ζεὺς Πολιεύς, vide “; Athena Polias with Zeus 
at Amorgos, **&; at Ios, 588, 


1 Zeus Φήμιος and Athena Φημία, *. 


τὰ Ζεὺς “Ομολώϊος and Athena ‘OpoAwis in Boeotia, “5. 


Ritual. 


UT Diod. Sic. 5. 56 φασὶ τοὺς μὲν Ἡλιάδας διὰ τὴν σπουδὴν ἐπιλαθομέ- 
νους ἐνεγκεῖν πῦρ ἐπιθεῖναι τὰ θύματα, τὸν δὲ τότε βασιλεύοντα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
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Κέκροπα ἐπὶ τοῦ πυρὸς θῦσαι ὕστερον. διόπερ φασὶ διαμένειν μέχρι τοῦ νῦν τὸ 
κατὰ τὴν θυσίαν ἴδιον ἐν τῇ Ῥόδῳ καὶ τὴν θεὸν ἐν αὐτῇ καθιδρῦσθαι. Cf. Pind. 
ΟἹ. ἡ..48., Worship of Athena Alea,®4; Πάνδροσος and the ἐρρηφόροι, ὃ; 
Scirophoria, 27; Προχαριστήρια, 33; Panathenaic ritual, °°, °, 2; priest of 
Athena Πολιᾶτις at Tegea, ὅ8 8; of Athena Lindia at Carpathos, Geogr. 
Reg. p. 421; priest of Athena at Phaselis, 0; at Amyclae, 8%; boy- 
priest of Athena Kpavaia at Elatea,®. ‘Sacrificial animals, Jad 11. 728 
Αὐτὰρ ᾿Αθηναίῃ γλαυκώπιδι βοῦν ἀγελείην. Ovid, Met. 4.754 Mactatur vacca 
Minervae. Sow on votive relief, Eph. Arch. 1886, Mix. 9. Schol. 
Ll. 2. 547 θήλεα δὲ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ θύουσιν : cf. %c, i; cf, Eust. 71, p. 283. 34. 
Bull-sacrifice, Suidas, s.v. TavpoBddos: Paus. 1. 27, 10 τὸν δὲ ἐν τῷ 
Μαραθῶνι ταῦρον ὕστερον Θησεὺς ἐς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν ἐλάσαι καὶ θύσαι λέγεται TH 
θεῷ. Male and female victims in the sacrifice at Ilium, C. 7. Gr. 2. 
p. 889. Eust. 711. p. 1752. 24 καὶ τὴν ἱέρειαν δέ, φασι, τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἔθος ἦν 
οὐ θύειν ἀμνήν. Sacrifice of goats on the Acropolis, vide Zeus-ritual, 
p- 100. Varro, De re Rust. 1. 2, tg ut Minervae caprini generis nihil 
immolarent propter oleam ... hoc nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non 
inigi praeterquam semel ad necessarium sacrificium. 


Cult-monuments. 


48 Tertullian, Ad Λα. 1. 12 quanto distinguitur a crucis stipite 
Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 


uo At Aliphera: Athena Tritogeneia by Hypatodorus, *f. Cf. %e. 
29 Anth. Pal. 9. 516: 


Παρθένε Τριτογένεια, τί τὴν Κύπριν ἄρτι με λυπεῖς 
Τοὐμὸν δ᾽ ἁρπαλέᾳ δῶρον ἔχεις παλάμῃ ; 

σὸν δόρυ καὶ σάκος ἐστίν" ἐμὸν δὲ τὸ μῆλον ὑπάρχει" 
ἀρκεῖ τῷ μήλῳ κεῖνος ὁ πρὶν πόλεμος. 

Seated Athena. 

121 At Ilium: #Strabo, 601 τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ξόανον viv μὲν ἑστηκὸς ὁρᾶται, 
Ὅμηρος δὲ καθήμενον ἐμφαίνει... πολλὰ δὲ τῶν ἀρχαίων τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ξοάνων 
καθημένα δείκνυται, καθάπερ ἐν Φωκαίᾳ Μασσαλίᾳ “Ῥώμῃ Χίῳ ἄλλαις πλειόσι. 

b Paus. 1. 26, 4, at Athens on the Acropolis, καθήμενόν ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἄγαλμα, ἐπίγραμμα ἔχον ὡς Καλλίας μὲν ἀναθείη ποιήσειε δὲ "Ἔνδοιος. 

α 72. ἡ. 8, 9 Ἔστι δὲ ἐν ᾿Ερυθραῖς καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς Πολιάδος ναὸς καὶ 
ἄγαλμα ξύλου μεγέθει μέγα καθήμενόν τε ἐπὶ θρόνου καὶ ἠλακάτην ἐν ἑκατέρᾳ 
τῶν χειρῶν ἔχει καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς πόλον, τοῦτο ᾽Ενδοίου τέχνην ἐτεκμαιρόμεθα 


εἶναι, Cf, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ τῆς ᾽Αρ- 
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τέμιδος καὶ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς... καὶ τὴν καθημένην "Ἔνδοιος εἰργάσατο μαθητὴς 
Δαιδάλου. 

ἃ Seated Minerva in Rome: Suet. Calg. 25 Iuliam Drusillam 
Minervae gremio imposuit, alendamque et instituendam commendavit. 

22 Athena Polias’ image at Athens: ὃ Paus. 1. 26, 6: vide *, 

b Schol. Demosth. Androf. p. 597 R τρία yap ἀγάλματα ἢν ἐν τῇ 
> ; Ὁ ἢ a 0. , , 4 ἃ Sie Oe ᾿ ie Ἂ ἃ 
ἀκροπόλει τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν διαφόροις τόποις, ἕν μὲν ἐξ ἀρχῆς γενόμενον ἐξ ἐλαιᾶς, 
ὅπερ ἐκαλεῖτο ἸΤολιάδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς διὰ τὸ αὐτῆς εἶναι τὴν πόλιν. 

¢ Arist. Av. 826: 

EY. tis δαὶ θεὸς. 
πολιοῦχος ἔσται, τῷ ξανοῦμεν τὸν πέπλον - 

ΠΕ. τί δ᾽ οὐκ ᾿Αθηναίαν ἐῶμεν Πολιάδα ; 

EY, καὶ πῶς ἂν ἔτι γένοιτ᾽ ἂν εὔτακτος πόλις, 
ὅπου θεὸς γυνὴ γεγονυῖα πανοπλίαν 
ἕστηκ᾽ ἔχουσα Κλεισθένης δὲ κερκίδα ; 

ἃ Eurip. Elec. 1254: 

Ἐλθὼν δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας, Παλλάδος σεμνὸν βρέτας 
πρόσπτυξον' εἵρξει γάρ νιν ἐπτοημένας 
δεινοῖς δράκουσιν, ὥστε μὴ ψαύειν σέθεν, 
γοργῶφ᾽ ὑπερτείνουσά σου κάρᾳ κύκλον. 

© Alciphr. ZZ. 3. 51, 4 ἐμοὶ γένοιτο, πρόμαχε ᾿Αθηνᾶ καὶ πολιοῦχε ἄστεος 
᾿Αθήνῃσι καὶ ζῆσαι καὶ βίον ἀπολιπεῖν. 

18. Palladia: @Schol. J. 6. 88 φασὶ τὸ διοπετὲς ἀνδρὸς (Ὁ αἰγὸς) δορὰν 
ἠμφιέσθαι, ἔχειν δὲ στέμματα καὶ ἠλακάτην, ἐν δὲ τῇ κεφαλῇ πόλιν (? πόλον) καὶ 
ἐν τῇ δεξιᾷ χειρὶ δόρυ. 

b Apollod. 3. 12, 3 ἦν δὲ (τὸ διοπετὲς Παλλάδιον τῷ μεγέθει τρίπηχυ, 
τοῖς δὲ ποσὶ συμβεβηκός, καὶ τῇ μὲν δεξιᾷ δόρυ διηρμένον ἔχον, τῇ δὲ ἑτέρᾳ 
ἠλακάτην καὶ ἄτρακτον. 

¢ Strabo, 264, speaking οἵ Troike, the port of Heraclea, τῆς τῶν 
Τρώων κατοικίας τεκμήριον ποιοῦνται τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς Ἰλιάδος ξόανον ἱδρυ- 
μένον αὐτόθι, ὅπερ καταμῦσαι μυθεύουσιν ἀποσπωμένων τῶν ἱκετῶν... καὶ γὰρ 
ἐν Ῥώμῃ καὶ ἐν Λαουινίῳ καὶ ἐν Aovkepia καὶ ἐν Σιρίτιδι ᾿Ιλιὰς ᾿Αθηνᾶ καλεῖται 
ὡς ἐκεῖθεν κομισθεῖσα. 

d At Amphissa: Paus. 10. 38, 5 ἐν δὲ τῇ ἀκροπόλει ναός σφισιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
καὶ ἄγαλμα ὀρθὸν χαλκοῦ πεποιημένον, κομισθῆναι δὲ ὑπὸ Θόαντός φασιν αὐτὴν 
ἐξ Ἰλίου καὶ εἶναι λαφύρων τῶν ἐκ Τροίας. 

e Arnob. Adv. Nat. 4.16 Nonne vides in Capitoliis omnibus virgi- 
nalis esse species Minervarum et innuptarum his formas ab artificibus 
cunctis dari. 
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f Schol. Ar. Acharn. 546 Παλλάδια ἐν ταῖς πρῴραις τῶν τριήρων ἦν 
ἀγάλματά τινα ξύλινα τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς καθιδρυμένα ὧν ἐπεμελοῦντο μέλλοντες πλεῖν. 


14. Athena ᾿Αγοραία at Byzantium: Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. Niketas 
Chthoniata, pp. 738-739 τὸ ἔστος ἐπὶ στήλης ἐν τῷ Κωνσταντινείῳ φόρῳ τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἄγαλμα" ἀνέβαινε μὲν τὴν ἡλικίαν ὄρθιον ὡς ἐς τριακάδα ποδῶν... 
ποδηρὴς δὲ ἦν ἡ στολή, μίτρα δ᾽ “Apeos τὴν ἰξὺν διειληφυῖα ἱκανῶς αὐτὴν 
περιέσφιγγεν. εἶχε δὲ κἀπὶ τοῖς στέρνοις... αἰγιδωδὲς ἐπένδυμα .΄.. ὁ δέ γε 
αὐχὴν ἀχίτων ὧν καὶ πρὸς τὸ δολιχόδειρον ἀνατεινόμενος ἄμαχον εἰς ἡδονὴν 
θέαμα qv... τὰ χείλη δόξαν παρεῖχον ὡς εἰ προσμένει τις μείλιχον φωνὴν 
ἐνωτίσεται.. .. τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἱμέρῳ παντὶ pedpevoy ... ἵππουρις δ᾽ ἐπικει- 
μένη τῇ κεφαλῇ δεινὸν καθύπερθεν evevey... τῶν δὲ χειρῶν ἡ μὲν Aad τὰ 
συνεπτυγμένα τῆς ἐσθῆτος ἀνέστελλε, ἁτέρα δ᾽ ἐκτεινομένη πρὸς κλῖμα τὸ νότιον 
εἶχε τὴν κεφαλὴν ἠρέμα πως ἐγκλινομένην ἐκεῖ. 


126 Νίκη ᾽Αθηνᾶ : ἃ Harpocrat. s. Ὁ. ὅτε δὲ Νικῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ξόανον ἄπτερον, 


ἔχον ἐν μὲν τῇ δεξιᾷ ῥόαν, ἐν δὲ τῇ εὐωνύμῳ κράνος, ἐτιμᾶτο παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις, 
δεδήλωκεν Ἡλιόδωρος ὁ περιηγητὴς ἐν a’ περὶ ἀκροπόλεως. 

b Schol. Arist. Av. 573 νεωτερικὸν τὸ τὴν Νίκην καὶ τὸν Ἔρωτα ἐπτερῶ- 
cba ἌἈρχεννον γάρ φασιν... οἱ δὲ ᾿Αγλαοφῶντα πτηνὴν ἐργάσασθαι τὴν 
Νίκην. 

126. Athena (? ᾿Αρεία) at Athens: Paus. 1. 8, 4 "Αρεώς ἐστιν ἱερόν, ἔνθα 
ἀγάλματα δύο μὲν ᾿Αφροδίτης κεῖται, τὸ δὲ τοῦ “Apews ἐποίησεν ᾿Αλκαμένης, τὴν 
δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἀνὴρ Πάριος, ὄνομα δὲ αὐτῷ Λοκρός. 

151 Athena Μουσική: Pliny, 34. 77 Demetrius (fecit) Minervam quae 

_ musica? (libr. myctica) appellatur ; dracones in gorgone eius ad ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant. 


8a Paus. 9. 40, 3 ξόανα ἐν Kpntn ...AOnva παρὰ Κνωσίοις, work of 
Daedalus. 

b At Cleonae: Paus. 2. 15, 1 ἔστιν ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς, τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα Σκύλλι- 
δος τέχνη καὶ Διποίνου, μαθητὰς δὲ εἶναι Δαιδάλου σφᾶς... (ἐθέλουσι). 


2 At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. 5. 17, 1 τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
κράνος ἐπικειμένην καὶ δόρυ καὶ ἀσπίδα ἔχουσαν Λακεδαιμονίου λέγουσιν ἔργον 
ρ' μένη ρ x ἰὼ γ py 
εἶναι Μέδοντος (leg. μὲν Advra). 

180 Athena Alea by Endoeus, 15}, 

181 Athena Σθενιάς by Callon: Paus. 2. 32, 5, at Troezen, αὐτὸ δὲ 
εἰργάσατο τῆς θεοῦ τὸ ξόανον Κάλλων Αἰγινήτης. 

12. Lowy, Jnschr. Griech. Bildhauer, 38 Καλλίας καὶ [}ΟἸψιω( 
ἀνεθέτην [τῇ ᾿Αθ]ηναίᾳ ἀπαρχὴν ᾿Ωᾶθεν. Κρίτι]ος καὶ Νησ[ε]ώτης ἐποιησάτην. 

* At Samos in the temple of Hera: Strabo, 637 τρία Μύρωνος ἔργα 
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a“ a ἧς ¢ a ‘ ‘ 
κολοσσικὰ ἱδρυμένα ἐπὶ μιᾶς βάσεως .. . τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ τὸν Ἡρακλέα. τὸν δὲ 
, 
Δια.... 


Pheidias’ works. 


184 Athena at Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 2 κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν és 
αὐτὴν τὴν πόλιν ἐστὶν ᾿Αθηνᾶς λίθου μὲν ἐπιχωρίον vads, ἐλέφαντος δὲ τὸ 
” \ ine , . ᾧ \ > , ‘ : wy >? 
ἄγαλμα καὶ χρυσοῦ" Φειδίαν δὲ εἶναι τὸν εἰργασμένον φασὶ πρότερον ἔτι ἣ ἐν 
τῇ ἀκροπόλει τε αὐτὸν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ἐν Πλαταιαῖς ποιῆσαι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὰ 


ἀγάλματα. 


185 At Plataea: vide >; Paus. 9. 4, 1 τὸ μὲν δὴ ἄγαλμα ξύανόν ἐστιν 
ἐπίχρυσον, πρόσωπον δέ οἱ καὶ χεῖρες ἄκραι καὶ πόδες λίθου τοῦ Πεντελησίου 
εἰσί μέγεθος μὲν οὐ πολὺ δή τι ἀποδεῖ τῆς ἐν ἀκροπόλει χαλκῆς... Φειδίας 
δὲ καὶ Πλαταιεῦσιν ἦν ὁ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἄγαλμα ποιήσας. 

16. At Athens: @bronze Athena on the Acropolis: Paus. 1. 28, 2 
ἄγαλμα Αθηνᾶς χαλκοῦν ἀπὸ Μήδων τῶν ἐς Μαραθῶνα ἀποβάντων, τέχνη Φειδίου" 
καί οἱ τὴν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος Λαπιθῶν πρὸς Κενταύρους (μάχηνῚ καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα ἐστὶν 
ἐπειργασμένα λέγουσι τορεῦσαι Μῦν". . . ταύτης τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἡ τοῦ δόρατος 
αἰχμὴ καὶ ὁ λόφος τοῦ κράνους ἀπὸ Σουνίου προσπλέουσίν ἐστιν ἤδη σύνοπτα. 
Demosth. Fads. Leg. p. 428, ὃ 272 Ὅλης οὔσης ἱερᾶς τῆς ἀκροπόλεως 
ταυτησὶ... παρὰ τὴν χαλκῆν τὴν μεγάλην ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐκ δεξιᾶς ἕστηκεν, ἣν ἀρι- 
στεῖον 7 πόλις τοῦ πρὸς τοὺς βαρβάρους πολέμου, δόντων τῶν Ἑλλήνων τὰ 
χρήματα ταῦτ᾽ ἀνέθηκεν. Schol. Demosth. Androt. p. 597 τὸ ἀπὸ χαλκοῦ 
μόνου (ἄγαλμα ᾿Αθηνᾶς) ὅπερ. ἐποΐησαν νικήσαντες οἱ ἐν Μαραθῶνι ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ 
τοῦτο Προμάχου ᾿Αθηνᾶς. Anthol. Graec. Planud. 4. 151: 

εἰς τὴν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἔνοπλον ᾿Αθηνᾶν' 
Τίπτε Τριτογένεια κορύσσεαι ἄστει μέσσῳ ; 


εἶξε Ἰποσειδάων" φείδεο ἹΚεκροπίης. 


b Athena Parthenos: Paus. 1. 24, 5 αὐτὸ δὲ ἔκ τε ἐλέφαντος τὸ ἄγαλμα 
καὶ χρυσοῦ πεποίηται. μέσῳ μὲν οὖν ἐπίκειταί οἱ τῷ κράνει Σφιγγὸς εἰκών... 
καθ᾽ ἑκάτερον δὲ τοῦ κράνους γρῦπές εἰσιν ἐπειργασμένοι.... τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ὀρθόν ἐστιν ἐν χιτῶνι ποδήρει, καί οἱ κατὰ τὸ στέρνον ἡ κεφαλὴ Μεδού- 
σης ἐλέφαντός ἐστιν ἐμπεποιημένη, καὶ Νίκην ὅσον τε τεσσάρων πηχῶν, ἐν δὲ 
τῇ (ἑτέρᾳ) χειρὶ δόρυ ἔχει, καί οἱ πρὸς τοῖς ποσὶν ἀσπίς τε κεῖται, καὶ πλησίον 
τοῦ δόρατος δράκων ἐστίν" εἴη δ᾽ ἂν Ἐριχθόνιος οὗτος ὁ δράκων' ἔστι δὲ τῷ 
βάθρῳ τοῦ ἀγάλματος ἐπειργασμένη Tavdmpas γένεσις. Pliny, VV. A. 36. 
18 Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae Iovis Olympii 
famam intelligunt, nemo dubitat, sed ut laudari merito sciant etiam 
qui opera eius non videre proferemus argumenta parva et ingeni tan- 
tum. Neque ad hoc Jovis Olympii pulcritudine utemur non Minervae 
Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat — sed in scuto eius Amazonum praelium caelavit 
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intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava parte deorum et 
gigantum dimicationes, in soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum, 
adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In basi autem quod 
caelatum est Πανδώρας γένεσιν appellant, di sunt nascentes (? di adsunt 
nascenti) xx numero. Victoria praecipue mirabili periti mirantur et 
serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem. Plat. App. Maz. 
p. 290 B τὸ καλὸν... . ἤγνόει (Φειδίας)... ; ὅτι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς, 
οὐ χρυσοῦς ἐποίησεν οὐδὲ τὸ ἄλλο πρόσωπον... ἀλλ᾽ ἐλεφάντινον... τοῦ 
οὖν ἕνεκα οὐ καὶ τὰ μέσα τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ἐλεφάντινα εἰργάσατο, ἀλλὰ λίθινα, 
ὡς οἷόν τε ἦν ὁμοιότητα τοῦ λίθου τῷ ἐλέφαντι ἐξευρών ; Max. Tyr. “ὦ. 14. 6 
+. ,’ ς #. A ’ na o , > , AY - c , 
εἰ τοιαύτην ἡγεῖ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν οἵαν Φειδίας ἐδημιούργησεν, οὐδὲν τῶν “Ομήρου 
ἐπῶν φαυλοτέραν, παρθένον καλήν, γλαυκῶπιν, ὑψηλήν, αἰγίδα ἀνεζωσμένην, 
κόρυν φέρουσαν, δόρυ ἔχουσαν (? ἀνέχουσαν) ἀσπίδα ἔχουσαν. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 41 Ῥ τὸν μὲν οὖν ᾽ολυμπίασι Δία καὶ τὴν ᾿Αθήνῃσι Πιολιάδα ἐκ 
χρυσοῦ καὶ ἐλέφαντος κατασκευάσαι Φειδίαν παντί που σαφές. Paus. 1. 17, 2 
γραφαὶ δέ εἶσι πρὸς ᾿Αμαζόνας ᾿Αθηναῖοι μαχόμενοι. πεποίηται δέ σφισιν ὁ 
, bf ΑΝ ὧν % a LY = St , \ a? , εἶ sy n 
πόλεμος οὗτος καὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπὶ τῇ ἀσπίδι καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ολυμπίου Διὸς ἐπὶ τῷ 
βάθρῳ. Dio Chrys. Or. 12. 373 R Περικλέα δὲ καὶ αὑτὸν λαθὼν ἐποίησεν 
(Φειδίας), ὥς φασιν, ἐπὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος. Arist. de Mirab. Ausc. p. 846 A 
λέγεται τὸν ἀγαλματοποιὸν Φειδίαν κατασκευάζοντα τὴν ἐν ἀκροπόλει ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐν 
μεσότητι ταύτης τῆς ἀσπίδος τὸ ἑαυτοῦ πρόσωπον ἐντυπώσασθαι καὶ συνδῆσαι 
τῷ ἀγάλματι διά τινος ἀφανοῦς δημουργίας, ὥστ᾽ ἐξ ἀνάγκης, εἴ τις βούλοιτο 
αὐτὸ περιαιρεῖν, τὸ σύμπαν ἄγαλμα λύειν τε καὶ συγχεῖν. Schol. Arist. Pax 
605 Φιλόχορος ἐπὶ Ππυθοδώρου (leg. Θεοδώρου) ἄρχοντος ταῦτά φησι. καὶ τὸ 
ἄγαλμα τὸ χρυσοῦν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστάθη εἰς τὸν νεὼν τὸν μέγαν, ἔχον χρυσίου 
, , , ΄ ry a , x , 
σταθμὸν ταλάντων μδ΄, Περικλέους ἐπιστατοῦντος, Φειδίου δὲ ποιήσαντος. 
Plut. Pericl. 13 ὁ δὲ Φειδίας εἰργάζετο μὲν τῆς θεοῦ τὸ χρυσοῦν ἕδος καὶ 


τούτου δημιουργὸς ἐν τῇ στήλῃ εἶναι γέγραπται. 


ὁ Athena ΛΔημνία: Paus. 1. 28, 2, on the Acropolis, τῶν ἔργων τῶν 
Φειδίου θέας μάλιστα ἄξιον, ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἄγαλμα, ἀπὸ τῶν ἀναθέντων καλουμένης 
Δημνίας. Pliny, VW. A. 34. 54 (Phidias fecit) ex aere vero praeter 
Amazonem supra dictam Minervam tam eximiae pulcritudinis ut 
formae cognomen acceperit; fecit et cliduchum et aliam Minervam. 
... Lucian, Zmag. ὃ 4 τῶν δὲ Φειδίου ἔργων τί μάλιστα ἐπήνεσας ; τί δ᾽ ἄλλο 
ἣ τὴν Λημνίαν, ἣ καὶ ἐπιγράψαι τοὔνομα Φειδίας ἠξίωσεν ;... ὃ 6 τὴν δὲ τοῦ 
παντὸς προσώπου περιγραφὴν καὶ παρειῶν τὸ ἁπαλὸν καὶ ῥῖνα σύμμετρον ἡ 
Λημνία παρέξει καὶ Φειδίας, Himer. Orat. 21. 4 ἐπεὶ καὶ τὴν Φειδίου φύσιν 
καὶ τὰς τῶν ἄλλων δημιουργῶν τέχνας, ὧν αἱ χεῖρες ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ θαυμάζονται, ἡ 
τῶν νέων εὕρεσις ἔργων, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, ἐκράτυνεν. οὐκ ἀεὶ Δία Φειδίας ἔπλατ- 
rev, οὔτε σὺν ὅπλοις ἀεὶ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐχαλκεύετο, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐς ἄλλους θεοὺς 
ἀφῆκε τὴν τέχνην καὶ τὴν παρθένον ἐκόσμησεν, ἐρύθημα καταχέας τῆς παρειᾶς, 
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ἵνα ἀντὶ κράνους ὑπὸ τούτου τῆς θεοῦ τὸ κάλλος κρύπτοιτος Inscription from 
Paros, Ross, WV. Rhein. Mus. 7. p. 521: 
᾿Ασπί]δα καὶ Νείκην Παλλὰς χερὶ 6... ae (? θεῖσ᾽ ἐπὶ γαίῃ) 
Ὅπλων οὐ χρήζω πρὸς Κύπριν ἐρχομένη" 
Κεκρο]πίδης μ᾽ ἀνέθηκε πάτρης ἄπο πατρίδ᾽ ἐς ἄλλην 
ΘεἼιόδοτος Παφίοις Φειδιακὴν χάριτα. 
Aristid. Dind. 2, p. 556 ἡ ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ᾿Αθηνᾶ, λέγω τοῦτο μὲν τὴν ἐλεφαν- 
τίνην, τοῦτο δέ, εἰ βούλει, τὴν χαλκῆν, καὶ νὴ Δία γ᾽, εἰ βούλει, τὴν Λημνίαν, 
ἅπαντα ταῦτα ὑπερβολὴν μὲν ἀρετῆς τῷ δημιουργῷ τοῖς δὲ θεαταῖς ἡδονῆς ἔχει. 
87 Pliny, VW. H. 35.54 Panaenum qui clipeum intus pinxit Elide 
Minervae quam fecerat Colotes, 


188 Athena Προναία at Thebes, by Scopas: vide 7838, 


189. Athena, by Praxiteles, at Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 καὶ Ἥρας πρὸς 
τῷ θεάτρῳ ναὸν ἐθεασάμην. Πραξιτέλης δὲ τὰ ἀγάλματα αὐτήν τε καθημένην 


ἐν θρόνῳ καὶ παρεστώσας ἐποίησαν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ Ἥβην παῖδα Ἥρας, 


40 Athena Κραναία, by the sons of Polycles: vide ὅδ, 
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Attica: ἃ Athens a tab, 118, 1-4, 9.35 36 “τ 28 84 85. 86 a 43 od, 68 
64, 67 69 ΤΊ Τὸ τά ΤΊ 85a Sh 968 Be 99. 1000 © 106, 109, πο Meh, U7 
118 1121p 122 125 126 127 136 

F go APB AR ARG 12E = 186 

b Colonus, 178 ὁ 98. 

ὁ Acharnae, 938, 1b, Athena γεφυριστήςῦΡ Serv. Aen. 2. 166 
dicunt sane alii unum simulacrum coelo lapsum, quod nubibus 
advectum et in ponte depositum, apud Athenas tantum fuisse, 
unde et γεφυριστής dicta est. Io. Lydus, De Mens. 3. 21 ἐν ᾿Αθήναις 
τὸ πάλαι γεφυραῖοι πάντες of περὶ Ta πάτρια ἱερὰ ἐξηγηταὶ Kal ἀρχιερεῖς 
... ὠνομάζοντο διὰ τὸ ἐπὶ τῆς γεφύρας τοῦ Σπερχείου ποταμοῦ ἱερατεύειν 
τῷ Παλλαδίῳ. Cf. Pherecydes, ΜΏ]. Frag. Hest. Graec. 101. 
Oropus, *. 

d Pallene: worship of Athena Παλληνίς : C.J. 44. τ. 222, 224, 273: 
Herod. 1. 62 Παλληνίδος ᾿Αθηναίης ἱρόν. Eur. Heracl. 849 Παλλη- 
vidos yap σεμνὸν ἐκπερῶν πάγον Δίας ᾿Αθάνας. Lb, 1031 δίας πάροιθεν 
Παρθένου Taddnvidos. Cf. Hesych. 5. v. Παρθένου Παλληνίδος. 

e At Phlye: Paus. 1. 31, 4 Nads δὲ ἕτερος ἔχει βωμοὺς... Διὸς Κτησίου 
καὶ Τιθρωνῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

f Academia, 55. 

& Sunium, *,'* 

Chalcis: C. 1. A. 2. 17> inscription containing treaty of alliance 
between Athens and Chalcis in the second Attic confederacy, 
deposited ἐν Χαλκίδι ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηναίας. 

Aegina: C. J. A. 1. 528 ὅρος τεμένους ᾿Αθηναίας, dedicated by Athenian 
cleruchs. 

Boeotia, 1°7, 33. 164 

Thebes, “2, %, 78a, 898, 

Alalcomenae, 2%, 83, 

Coronea, *. 

Plataea, ὅδ Ὁ, 135, 

At Thespiae, 388. 

At Teumessos, , 

Thisbe: Roehl, Zuser. Graec. Ant. 148. C. I. Gr. 1392 ᾿Ανέθηκεν 
᾿Αθάνᾳ, fifth century B.c. 


Ee2 
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Athena ᾿Αρακυνθιάς : Steph. Byz. s.v. ὄρος Βοιωτίας, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ 
᾿Αρακυνθιάς, ὡς 'Ῥιανὸς ἐν τῇ Φήμῃ “κλῦθι μοι εὐχάων ᾿Αρακυνθιὰς 
Ev’marépeta.” 

Phocis: Elatea, ὅδ, Stiris, inscription concerning the συμπολίτεια of 
Stiris and Medeon: Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift. 1539 γραψάντων τὰν 
ὁμολογίαν ἐν στάλαν καὶ ἀναθέντων ἐν τὸ ἱερὸν τᾶς ᾿Αθανᾶς. 

Daulis, 34; cf. Paus. 10. 4, 9 Δαυλιεῦσι δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν καὶ ἄγαλμά 
ἐστιν ἀρχαῖον" τὸ δὲ ξόανον τὸ ἔτι παλαιότερον λέγουσιν ἐπαγαγέσθαι 
Πρόκνην ἐξ ᾿Αθηνῶν. C. 1. Gr. ἱερητευούσας τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ? third 
century B.c. 

Delphi, 7°. 

Locris, 7»; Amphissa, 14, 

Trachis: Paus. 10. 22, 1 ἦν δὲ καὶ ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς τότε ὑπὲρ τῆς . . . Tpaxn- 
νίδος καὶ ἀναθήματα ἐν αὐτῷ. 

Thessaly, ἦν, ᾽Αθηνᾶ βούδεια : Steph. ΒΥΖ. 5.0. πόλις ἐν Μαγνησίᾳ οὕτω 
τιμᾶται βούδεια ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ ἐν Θετταλίᾳ. 

Larisa, °°. 

Phalanna, 380, 

Phthiotis, 514, 

? Pallene, 3°, 

Macedon, 85, 

Byzantium, 159, Codinus de Origin. Constant. Bekker, p. 6 ᾿Αρτέμιδος 
δὲ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς τέμενος πρὸς τὸ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης ὄρος. 

Abdera: Hesych. s.v. ᾿ΕἘπιπυργῖτις" ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ οὕτως ἐν ᾿Αβδήροις ἐκαλεῖτο. 

Peloponnese. 

Megara, 19, °, &, %b, 

Sicyon: Paus. 2. 11, 1 ἀποτραπεῖσιν ἐπὶ πύλην καλουμένην ἱεράν, οὐ 
πόρρω τῆς πύλης ναός ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς. Αἱ Titane: Id. 2. 12, 1 ἐν 
δὲ Τιτάνῃ καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν ἐστιν, ἐς ὃ τὴν Κορωνίδα ἀνάγουσι' ἐν δὲ 
αὐτῷ ξόανον ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστὶν ἀρχαῖον. Id. 2. 6, 2 Ἐπωπεὺς, .. 
ἐπινίκια ἔθυε καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς φκοδόμει ναόν, ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργασμένῳ δὲ εὔξατο ἐνδεί- 
ξασθαι τὴν θεόν, εἴ οἱ τετελεσμένος ἐστὶν ὁ ναὸς κατὰ γνώμην" μετὰ δὲ 
τὴν εὐχὴν ἔλαιον λέγουσι ῥυῆναι πρὸ τοῦ ναοῦ. 

Corinth, ὅ5, 35. πὸ 

Cleonae, 1550, 

Troezen, ΤΡ, b, 181. 

Epidaurus, 1983, 1%, 29, 

Hermione, *. 

Argos, °@, Ὁ, , a, b,¢, % Paus. 2. 22,9 ἐν τῷ γυμνασίῳ τῷ Κυλαρά- 
βου Καπανεία ἐστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶ καλουμένη. Near Lerna, "δ, 

Laconia, 198, 

Sparta, 174, %, 2b, 39. 79 τὸ 98} 94 100. 1168. Ὁ, 
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Amyclae, 158, 58b, 

Las: Paus. 3. 24, 7 ἔστι δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἐρειπίοις ναὸς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν ᾿Ασίας, 
ποιῆσαι δὲ Πολυδεύκην καὶ Κάστορά φασιν ἀνασωθέντας ἐκ Κόλχων. 

Hippolas, ‘7¢, 

Near Asopus on the coast, ὃ, 

Messenia. 

Mothone, 7; Corone, ὅδ; Coryphasion, *”. 

Arcadia: Aliphera, *f, Polyb. 4. 78 ἔχει δὲ ἄκραν ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ κορυφῇ 
τοῦ σύμπαντος λόφου καὶ χαλκοῦν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἀνδριάντα, κάλλει καὶ μεγέθει 
διαφέροντα. 

Tegea, #are, 88a, 988. 

Alea, *4; Cleitor, 7; Asea, 118, 

Mantinea, ¥° ; near Mantinea, πηγὴ ᾿Αλαλκομενείας Paus. 8. 12, 7. 

Pheneus, 1m, 

Megalopolis, %¢, 1006, 1°: Polyb. 2. 46 τὸ καλούμενον ᾿Αθήναιον ἐν τῇ 
τῶν Μεγαλοπολιτῶν χώρᾳ. 

Teuthis: Paus, 8. 28, 6 ἄγαλμα ἐποιήσαντο ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἔχον τραῦμα ἐπὶ 
τοῦ μηροῦ. τοῦτο καὶ αὐτὸς τὸ ἄγαλμα εἶδον, τελαμῶνι πορφυρῴῷ τὸν 
μηρὸν κατειλημένον. 

Triphylia: Strabo, 343 καὶ τὸ τῆς Σκιλλουντίας δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν τὸ περὶ 
Σκιλλοῦντα τῶν ἐπιφανῶν ἐστιν. 

Elis, %, 15, 54, %, 1. At Olympia, altars to Athena: Paus. 5. 14, 5, 
5. 14, 9, and 5. 15, 6 (338). Athena Νίκη, ὅδ; Ἐργάνη, 1396. 
Ληῖτις, 57, 

Pisa, Athena Κυδωνία: Paus. 6. 21, 6 ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ χώρᾳ λόφος ἐστὶν 
ἀνήκων ἐς ὀξύ, ἐπὶ δὲ αὐτῷ πόλεως Φρίξας ἐρείπια, καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστιν ἐπί- 
κλησιν Κυδωνίας ναός. ἱδρύσασθαι δὲ τῇ θεῷ τὸ ἱερὸν Κλύμενόν φασιν, 
ἀπόγονον “Ἡρακλέους τοῦ ᾿Ιδαίου, παραγενέσθαι δὲ αὐτὸν ἀπὸ Κυδωνίας τῆς 
Κρητικῆς. 

Achaea: Triteia, p, 2; Patrae, ‘1; Pellene, 15. 


Worship on the islands. 

Thasos: C. Z. Gr. 2161, decree concerning citizenship, ἀναγράψαι 
δὲ καὶ τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα τοὺς θεῦροὺς ἐπὶ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηναίης ἱερόν, ὃ fourth 
century B.c. 

? Lemnos, *: cf, 156. 

Lesbos, 77°4, 

Chios, **f, 8b, 

Samos, 1. 

Euboea, at Chalcis, vide ‘Attica’: at Geraestum, Bull. de Corr. 
fell. 1891, p. 405 ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ ras ᾿Αθαναίας, 

Ceos, 7°, 
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Delos, 7, 1, τ 136i, 

Paros, ὃ. 

Amorgos, 38g, Ste, 

Tos, 3h, 

Anaphe, *°. 

Astypalaea: C. 1. Gr. 2485, terms of alliance with Rome, ἀναθεῖναι 
ἀνάθημα ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

Cos, 5), 4, 

Rhodes, "7; Lindos, *, “. Herod. 2. 182 ’AvéOnxe .. . ὁ ”Apaois 
«ον τῇ ἐν Λίνδῳ ᾿Αθηναίῃ δύο τε ἀγάλματα λίθινα. 

Talysus, *, 

Carpathos: worship of Athena Lindia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, 
Ῥ. 278 Θέρσιππος. «. ἱερατεύσας ᾿Α(θ)άνα[ι Ac|pdia. Lb. 1884, p. 355 
oraha ... ἀνατεθῶντι μία μὲν... μία δὲ ἐν Ποτιδαίῳ ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τᾶς 
᾿Αθάνας τᾶς Λινδίας. 

Crete, 15, 161, 380. 1588. 

Cyprus, 34, 

Sicily: Himera, Diod. Sic. 5. 3 μυθολογοῦσιν μετὰ τῆς Κόρης... . ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
τε καὶ Αρτεμιν συντρεφομένας συνάγειν μετ᾽ αὐτῆς τὰ ἄνθη... καὶ λαχεῖν 
ἑκάστην αὐτῶν χώραν, τὴν μὲν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐν τοῖς περὶ Ἱμέραν μέρεσιν. 

Agrigentum, *’. ἷ 

Selinus: Roehl, 1. G. A. 515 διὰ τὼς θεὼς τώσδε νικῶντι τοὶ Σελινών- 
tot... δ ᾿Αθανάαν κιτιλ. 

Ithaca: Roehl, 1. G. A. 336 ras ᾿Αθάνας τᾶς Ῥέας καὶ τᾶς Ἥρας τὰ ἔτεια. 

Italy. 

Calabria, Ὁ. Cf. Strabo, 281 τοὺς δὲ Sadevrivous Κρητῶν ἀποίκους φασίν" 
ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν πλούσιόν ποτε ὑπᾶρξαν. 

Metapontum, 3", 

Sybaris: Herod. 5. 45 Τέμενάς τε καὶ νηὸν ἐόντα παρὰ τὸν ξηρὸν Κράστιν, 
τὸν ἱδρύσασθαι συνελόντα τὴν πόλιν Δωριέα λέγουσιν ᾿Αθηναίῃ ἐπωνύμῳ 
Κραστίῃ. 

Heraclea, ὅ8ᾳ, 158, 

Luceria, %, Strabo, 284 ἐν τῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερῷ τῆς ἐν Λουκερίᾳ παλαιὰ 
(Διομήδους) ἀναθήματα. 

Siris, 155, 

Posidonia: Roehl, Z G. A. 542, inscription on bronze statue of 
Canephora, Taédva Φιλλὼ Χαρμυλίδα δεκάταν. 

Rome, 113}, 180, #214, 

Surrentum : Strabo, 22 ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τῷ πορθμῷ τὸ ᾿Αθήναιον. 

Asia Minor. 

Pontus: at Athenae, Appian, Perdpl. 4. 1 gore... καὶ ἐν Πόντῳ τῷ 
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Εὐξείνῳ χωρίον οὕτω καλούμενον... καί τι καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν ἐστιν 
αὐτόθι “Ἑλληνικόν. 

Cios, near Prusa in Bithynia: C. 1. Gr. 3723 ἀναγρ]ά ψαι] τὴν προ- 
ξεν[ ἰαν ravry |p ἐς στήλην λιθίνην καὶ στῆσα]: τοὺς ἱε[ρ]ο[ ποιοὺς ἐν τῷ 
τῆς] ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερῷ. 

Sigeum: Herod. 5. 95 τὸ ᾿Αθήναιον τὸ ἐν Σιγείῳ. 

Jlium, 45, 88, 

Scepsis, δ, 

Phocaea: Paus. 7. 5, 4 δύο δὲ ἄλλους ἐν Ιωνίᾳ ναοὺς ἐπέλαβεν ὑπὸ Περ- 
σῶν κατακαυθῆναι, τόν τε ἐν Σάμῳ τῆς Ἥρας καὶ ἐν Φωκαίᾳ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

Istros, ὅτ, 

Lydia, 15}, 

Pergamon, *m, *d, 97, 

Erythrae, °k, δ: 9b, 118. 121¢, 

Smyrna, ®c, 

Ephesus: Strabo, 634 ἡ δὲ πόλις ἦν τὸ παλαιὸν περὶ τὸ ᾿Αθήναιον τὸ νῦν 
ἔξω τῆς πόλεως ὄν. 

Miletus, **. 

Priene, #1, 

Pedasae, near Halicarnassus: Herod. 1. 175 ἡ ἱερείη τῆς ᾿Αθηναίης. 

Halicarnassus: C. 1. Gr. 2660 ᾿Αθηναίῃ δεκάτην ἐποίησε Μακεδὼν 
Διονυσίου "Ἡρακλεώτης, ? fourth century B.c. 

Phaselis, 380, 

Pamphylia, 1%. 

Perge: C. 1 Gr. 4342 Ὁ ἱέρειαν ᾿Αθηνᾶς (Roman period). 

Side: Strabo, 667 Κυμαίων ἄποικος" ἔχει δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν. Cf. C.L. Gr. 
4352 Adpndiov . . . ἐπιτελοῦντος Θέμιν Παμφυλιακὴν ἐπιβατήριον 
(}ΞΞ ἐπιδημίαν) θεῶν ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος. Cf. add. 4353. 

Cilicia: Appian, Azad. 2. 5, 9 αὐτὸς δὲ (᾿Αλέξανδρος)... ἐς Μαγαρσὸν 
ἧκε καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Μαγαρσίδι ἔθυσεν. 

Cyrrhestica. Athena Κυρρηστίς : Strabo, 751. 

Syria. Laodicea, *. 

In Spain, near Abdera: Strabo, 154 ἐν τῇ ὀρεινῇ δείκνυται ᾿Οδύσσεια καὶ 
τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν αὐτῇ, ὡς Ποσειδώνιός te εἴρηκε καὶ ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 
καὶ ᾿Ασκληπιάδης. 
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